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Thrift Habits 
Build Better Men 


HE SERVICES build men along many lines—improve their 

physique, educate their minds and cultivate alertness and quick 
co-ordination of brain and muscles. And now, to round out the 
program, the development of habits of thrift has been added, 
through the cooperation of the largest life insurance company 
in the world. 

By direct request of members of the Services this company 
has established a 


United Services Insurance Plan 


HI. plan is available to it—-$5 a month for the young 


all in the Services, both 
officers and men, without 
regard to age, station, rank or 
It not only provides 

but the 
en Opportunity to save part 
of their which would 
therwise be lost to them. 
insured thereby consti- 


service. 
protection otfers to 


pay 


tute a separate class and any 
divisible surplus accruing 
under the plan will be dis- 
tributed among members of 
the class. 

‘The insurance is limited to 
those in the Services and no 
physical examination is_ re- 
quired. ‘The premium has 
been set where the men wished 


men, a little more for the older 


ones. 


Payment of premiums is 
limited to periods of 34 
months, 46 months and 58 
months, corresponding to the 
3, 4 and 5 year enlistments. 
\fter the second year a policy 
has cash, paid-up and 
tended insurance values and 
at the end of its period is paid- 
up. No premium payments 
are required in case of total! 
and permanent disability. 


This plan will develop thrift. 
It will tend to build character, 
improve morale and make bet- 
ter men and better citizens. 


Every Man in the Services NEEDS INSURANCE 


The Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard 


For information address Lt. Col. W.F. Harrell, U.S. Army, Retired, 
United Services Insurance Division of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Maptson Avenue, New York 
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BRUCE OF THE BAR-NONE 


COWBOY’S name was 
e089), Eddie Bruce and he was the 

; real thing. He could rope 
and tie a steer as pretty as any man you ever saw. 
It had been so long since he had been able to find 
an outlaw horse that could buck his foot out of a 
stirrup that he had long since quit thinking a horse was any- 
thing but a sort of vehicle, and dozens of times I have seen him 
run a bull and slip from his saddle with his hands on the bull’s 
horns and throw it as easy as a kid can sling a rabbit. He was 
a real cowboy. And handsome. Everybody called him “Vally” 
because he was as handsome as the late Rudolph Valentino, 
only more so. 

That was when he was punching the doggies on Joe Renner’s 
Circle-J ranch. He rode in there one day after Bill McCarty 
had turned the Lazy-M into a dude ranch—all city folks and 
flappers and fat old dames who had to be held on their ponies 
so they didn’t spill off on one side or the other—and the reason 
he drifted in was that Joe Renner’s was the last ranch left 
between the Arctic Circle and the Mexico line that was raising 
beef to be beef. I blew in there for the same reason; it was 
the last hold for us genuine cowlads. All the rest of the West 
had gone parlor, as we called it, meaning it had gone movie or 
something; it was all show stuff, kept up in a sort of picture 
way to get the money of those Easterners who go crazy over 
that sort of thing and like to think they are getting some of 
the real wild and woolly at so much per week, but if there ain’t 
stuffed olives for breakfast they up and howl. 

So that was all right. Old Joe Renner was a rough old coot 
with tobacco juice on his chin and he had about as much society 
manners as a coyote. We felt safe on the Circle-J because Joe 
hated these dudes like poison, but he up and got something the 
matter with his inside and went and died, and his nephew, 
Orestes Renner got the ranch and the first thing he did was sell 
all the cows except enough to look like atmosphere, and put an 
ad in the papers saying all this about healthy air and getting 
a taste of the real West where men were men, and when he told 
the cook to scrub the kitchen floor we knew it was all up—the 
Circle-J was being duded. 

Eddie Bruce and me talked it over as man to man and I told 
him I had been expecting this for some time and was going to 
get me a needle and some black thread and a pair of tweezers 
and be an umbrella mender, but he asked me to hold off a 
couple of days. 

“I got an idea, Henry,” he told me. “Us dang fools of cow- 
boys ain’t laid away back on the shelf by no means. You wait; 
I just sent a telegraph to somewhere and if I get a right 
answer you and me will be all right yet.” 

So I held off from buying the thread and needle and the 
tweezers and a couple of days later Eddie Bruce come to me 
with a telegraph he had got and we was all fixed. 

“You got any money, Henry?” he says to me. 

“Weil, Eddie,” I says, “when Joe pays me off and I pay what 
I owe the fellers and Joe deducts what he advanced to me I'll 
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have six dollars and thirty cents, unless 
I figgered it wrong.” 

“It ain’t enough,” said Eddie. “I 
thought maybe you'd be in partnership with me in this Bar- 
None ranch I’m going to start up, but seems like the best | 
can do is to take you on as foreman, Henry.” 

“Well, that suits me,” I said. “I ain’t ever been foreman yet, 
but I ought to be good at it. Where’s this Bar-None ranch 
going to be at, and how long before you make it dude?” 

“It ain’t ever going to go dude,” said Eddie, “and you can 
bet your sweet life on that, Henry. I got the greatest proposi- 
tion ever was.” 

“Well, you ought to get a lot of cows cheap,” I said, “with 
all the ranches going dude this way.” 

“There won’t be any cows,” Eddie said. 
cows.” 

“I thought you said it was going to be a ranch,” I said. 

“You bet your life it is,” Eddie said. “Out in the wild and 
open, where men can be men and don’t have to be Harold 
Lloyds. We’re going to have ten thousand square miles of 
range where there ain’t hardly a human being to the hundred 
thousand miles and there won’t be a fat old dame in riding- 
breeches in twenty days’ ride in any direction.” 

“And no flappers, Eddie,” I said. “I won’t go if there are 
any flappers.” 

“Not one,” Eddie said. “There won’t be even a female any- 
wheres around. Unless,” he said, “maybe an Eskimo.” 

“Eskimo?” I said. “Where’s this ranch—at the North Pole?” 

“No,” Eddie said, “not at the North Pole. You’ve got your 
geography all mixed, Henry. There ain’t any Eskimos at the 
North Pole. There ain’t anything at the North Pole but 
explorers. You couldn’t have a ranch at the North Pole, there 
ain’t any grass there; the explorers have to live on pemmican 
and Eskimo dogs.” 

“What’s pemmican?” I asked him. 

“It’s a kind of bird, I guess,” he said. “It has a satchel 
under its jaw to carry fish in; I’ve seen pictures of them. They 
probably dry them like jerked beef and maybe salt down the 
fish that’s in their satchels and it gives them a sort of varied 
diet. But this ranch ain’t going to be at the North Pole. 
Did you ever hear of the tundra?” 

“No,” I said. “What is it, a game?” 

“I never heard of it either until I read about it in a book,” 
said Henry. “It’s sort of fields of grass, up by the Arctic 
Circle, and that’s where this Bar-None ranch is going to be. It’s 
up north of Canada and this feller says it’s good grazing. He 
says that what with the cows being crowded off from the 
United States that’s where our meat food is coming from, from 
now on. We'll have a bunch of caribou 

“Of which?” I said. 

“Caribou,” said Eddie. 
up there.” 

“IT never heard of that breed,” I told him. 
kind of short-horn I ever heard, Eddie.” 
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“They ain't short-horns,’ Eddie said. “They're long horns. 
They got horns like an elk, sort of. They're a kind of deer; 
they’re these reindeer that Santa Claus drives to his sleigh.” 

“It'll be some herding,” I told him. “We’ll need some sprinty 
ponies to herd that kind of cattle. I don’t know as I care for 
it, Eddie; I'm getting a mite aged. I can still ride down a leggy 
steer if you give me a good enough pony, but I don’t know 
about running races with a deer.” 

“These deer ain’t that kind of deer,” Eddie said. “These deer 
stay together in bunches like cattle, and anyway you won't 
have to ride range; you’re foreman. And then we'll have musk 
oxen, too.” 

“Sure; I know them,” I said. “I saw one in a zoo, maybe 
a couple of them. Long-horns with hair fringe all around, and 
humpy like a buffalo.” 

“And easy to herd,” said Eddie. “They stay in bunches in 
one place until they’ve used up the feed, and then they only 
move over a couple of yards and start in again.” 

“How’s the market for these caribou-deer and musk-oxes,” 
I asked him. 

“Fine!” he said. “And will get finer, Henry, as the beef- 
meat gets scarce. Musk-ox meat is good beef, and caribou 
is as good as mutton, only better.” 

“Mutton?” I said. “Hold on now, Eddie! You can't fool me. 
Mutton is sheep and I'll be danged if I’ll be any sheep-herder. 
I never was a low-down sheepman, and I ain’t going to be. 
You're trying to fool me, Eddie; these caribou are sheep.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Henry,” Eddie said. “A deer ain’t a sheep 
and it never was, and it can’t be.” 

“You said it was mutton,” I said, “and mutton is sheep; 
I know that much.” 

“No, you don’t,” Eddie said. “You don’t know nothing. A 
deer is a sort of cow-animal until it is killed; then it’s a sort of 
mutton. You don’t have to herd these deer after they are 
dead, do you? So what do you care?” 

“Well, that sounds reasonable,” I said. “Say, Eddie—what’s 
venison ?” 

“Why—you'’re right, Henry,” Eddie said. “That’s so, ain't 
it? The kind of beef caribou mutton is is venison, ain’t it? 
So that’s all right.” 

Then he showed me a sketch he had drawed for the branding 
irons. It was like an O with a bar across it and that’s where 
he got the name for the ranch—the bar for Bar and the O for 
None—and he showed me how appropriate the brand was, this 
tundra range the Canadian Government had granted him by 
telegraph being half on one side of the Arctic Circle and half 
on the other, the bar being to mean the Arctic Circle cutting 
across the ranch. 

This range of Eddie’s was north of the Great Slave Lake and 
east of the Great Bear Lake and it ran up to the water that 
divided it from what they call Victoria Land. We went in from 
Winnipeg, with two Canadian guides and twenty cowboys I got 
signed up and forty as nice cow-ponies as you ever set eyes 
on, and as soon as we got beyond the spruce we began seeing 
herds of caribou, and we rounded them up and branded them 
with the Bar-None mark. Up beyond the rise of land we began 
running into musk-oxen and we put our brand on them, too. 

It was sure nice country, good grass and plenty of water, 
and we set in and built the ranch house right spang on the 
Arctic Circle where the Hood River begins. It was nice rolling 
country, low rounded hills and flowers a-plenty and all the 
mosquitoes anybody could want. And hot? You wouldn't be- 
lieve you could sit there on the Arctic Circle and sweat through 
your shirt, would you? But it is a fact. In the summer, that is. 

In the winter it is different. You bet your boots it is! It 
gets fair to middling cold, like on the uplands of Montana, 
maybe, below zero and so on, but not much snow; always good 
enough grazing. And the beauty of it was that you didn’t 
have to fret about your stock freezing to death. Down there 
in the States the range cattle, as Stefansson, the explorer, 
pointed out, come from stock that were original in hot coun- 
tries. That’s a crazy notion, ain’t it, trying to winter outdoors 
stock as tropical as a lot of parrots? But we didn’t have that 
kind on the Bar-None. Our stock could sit down with their 
backs against the North Pole on the coldest New Year you ever 
heard about and say, “My, ain’t this nice?” The only way you 
can freeze a musk-ox is to kill him first, and everybody knows 
that the reindeer comes from Lapland where the icicles grow. 
And man can stand the cold. The only trouble was with our 
cow-ponies. The horse is no good up there; they don’t stand 


the climate. Ours didn’t. 
Up there they use dogs to pull things but you can’t use an 
Eskimo dog to ride range on. 


Maybe you could, at that, but 
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you'd have to lay in a supply of Tom Thumb sized cow-kids, 
and they’re hard to get—they’re all in the side-shows. We had 
to do the best we could. The musk-ox, being built heavy, is 
about as lively a stepper as a hippopotamus is—only stubboner 
—so we went to work and broke a bunch of caribou bucks to the 
saddle. And not so bad, brother! Of course, the gait wasn’t 
all so fine, being like riding on a skinny camel, but the horns 
came handy to hang lariats on. As a matter of fact, friend, a 
real good caribou when you got him saddle-broke, was handy; 
the number of frying pans, extra boots, rain coats and changes 
of fur underwear a man can hang on the horns of an eight- 
pronged barren-ground caribou you would hardly believe. 

The only real trouble was they were a mite weak in the 
back and liable to snap in two if they jumped a gully with a 
man like me in the saddle. That’s why we always put the 
saddles up front on the shoulders or back rear on the haunches. 
Mostly, we rode back on the haunches, so the frying-pans and 
stuff that hung on the antlers wouldn’t slap us in the face, and 
that lengthened the reins considerable and, maybe, looked kind 
of funny, but we were not running any dude ranch, so what 
did we care? 

I'll say we were not running a dude ranch! When you have 
nine months of winter or so, and caribou hide is what you have 
for clothes, and water is something yellowish you melt from 
snow in a tincup, a man gets to looking not so little like a 
bearded baboon. You take, for instance, a ranch-house that is 
sodded up to the roof to keep the cold out, and then use musk-ox 
fat for fuel and live in fatty sooty smoke eight or nine months, 
and let your beard and hair grow,.and I give my word, you 
don’t look like any bathing beauty. You look like a he-hyena, 
only worse. You take one of them things and stick him on 
the back end of a caribou with his socks and bedding hanging 
from the reindeer’s horns and even a prairie wolf only wants 
one look at him. Then it lays right over on its back and dies. 

The second summer Eddie and I and a couple of others of us 
took a bath, some of us flapping the mosquitoes away while one 
of us did it, but we never did get to the bottom of the soot grease 
that was on us, and when the second winter come we just 
settled down to be nice and comfortable and filthy, like a man 
can be up in a country where men are men, and women don’t 
show up. 

Everything was doing nice. According to my count we had 
eight thousand musk-oxen branded and just a mite under 
eighteen thousand caribou. The oxen had calved well and the 
caribou had fawned well, and Eddie figured he would have 
upward of a hundred thousand head of stock before many years 
when one day in September—which is when mid-winter begins 
up there—I looked out of the ranch-house door and saw a 
man standing looking up at the name over the door. Eddie 
had painted it himself, blue letters on a bright red ground, and 
he done a good job, too. He painted it on the bottom of a 
butter-tub with our brand mark in the middle and “Bar-None” 
around the edge in a circle, and he only made one mistake— 
he got that little dash dingus between the wrong letters, so it 
sort of read “Barn-One,” and it was quite a joke amongst us, 
only he said it ought to be “Stable-One” or “Hogpen-One,” for 
we sure did live like men in that ranch-house. 

Well, this feller stood looking at the sign over the door, and 
he grinned from ear to ear, and pointed at it. I went up to 
him and took a look at him and saw he was one of these 
Eskimos you hear so much about, all dressed in fur and all. 

“Hello, Bill,” I says to him. “Where you come from? Up 
North, huh? Northy Poley, huh? You heap big Eskimo, huh?” 

All he said was something like “Ugug-hugug-glugug-hug.” 
No sense to it as far as I could see, but he kept on grinning at 
our sign-board. 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s right, Bill. Gives you a laugh, don’t it, 
like it does us. Well, it ain’t so far off, at that. When this 
place gets just a little filthier we'll build another one and use 
this as a barn and then it will be ‘Barn-One’ sure enough, won't 
it?” 

“Ugug-hugug-glugug-hug,” he said again and pointed to the 
sign and then to his chest. I couldn’t make anything of it. 
The nearest I could come was that the sign gave him a pain, 
but I didn’t have time to quarrel over no sign. 

“Wanty jobby?” I asked him. “Come have look-see, Bill.” 

I led him out to the corral where twenty or thirty of our 
saddle-caribou were penned and got him a curry-comb and 
showed him how to curry a caribou. He grinned more than 
ever and set right to work, grinning and laughing and currying 
caribou, and I left him there and went about my business. 
When Eddie Bruce came in I told him I had taken on an Eskimo 
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WO MEN sat by a roadside in 
attitudes of deep dejection. 
Their faces were white and 
their eyes haggard. They were clothed in uniforms 
of faded olive drab, with blouse and breeches that 
did not match, with glaringly new shoes, and a 
ridiculous shapeless cap. Both men had full packs and one 
carried rifle and bayonet. A mounted patrol of Military Police 
had passed that way a short time before, but one keen glance 
at the two men had satisfied the police. Their clothes meant 
that the wearers were wounded men who, discharged from hos- 
pital and sick to death of the monotony, the hideous quarters 
and the frightful food of the replacement camps, had slung their 
packs on their backs and, selecting a night when the guards 
would be under cover, had gone over the hill and were trying 
to rejoin their organizations. As long as these men had their 
faces turned toward the front, and as long as they behaved 
themselves, the police would not bother them. 

“Sergeant,” said one of the men, peering back at the road 
they had traversed, “you sure we’re on the right road?” 

The other man turned on his side to get his hand into his 
breeches pocket. He had a sergeant’s stripes sewed rather 
askew on one sleeve, and a rusty looking gold V on his right 
cuff showed that he had been wounded in action. He drew out 
a creased and dirty envelope and extracted a sheet of thin 
paper therefrom. 

“Sergeant Robert Eadie,’ began the typewritten paper, “Base 
Hospital 23, Vittel, Vosges. Dear Sergeant: The regiment will 
be at Vaucouleurs until Sept. 12. It is hoped that you can re- 
join us there.” There was an indistinguishable scrawl and the 
typewritten words, “Personnel Officer, 79th F. A.” On the 
strength of this thin sheet of paper these two men had traveled 
across France. 

The sergeant got stiffly to his feet and inspected a mile-post 
near where the two had sat down. 

“Yep, Darcy,” said he, “‘Vaucouleurs, 7 kilos,’ it says. Well, 
we’re half way. That’s cheering.” 

“Oh, God!” said the other man. “Is that all we are?” 

“Only about four miles more,” said the sergeant comfort- 
ingly. He looked at his watch. “It’s twelve o’clock,” he added. 
“Now if we should hustle even, we wouldn’t get in in time for 
chow. Well, they’ll have something they can give us for a 
handout. Even cold beans would do. Let’s see, today’s Sunday. 
They might have a good dinner. I remember once we had 
chicken dinner on Sunday. Remember, Darcy, at Cokeydawn? 
Well, let’s start out anyway.” 

Darcy likewise got to his feet and stamped about a minute or 
two. “This rifle is brakin’ my shoulder,” said he. “When we 
was ridin’ in the train I didn’t mind, but since we had to take 
to our feet it’s nearly killin’ me. What the hell an artilleryman 
does with a rifle, I don’t know.” 

“Drop it in the road,” said the sergeant. 

“It’s charged to me,” said Darcy sadly. , 

“Charged to you!” cried the sergeant. “How do they know 
at the outfit that it’s charged to you? Leave it against the 
tree and I'll be a witness that you never were issued one.” 

“T dursn’t,” said Darcy. “They might write from the replace- 
ment camp. I’m liable to get a blind that’ll take the rest o’ my 
life to pay for goin’ over the hill and I don’t want to have to 
pay for no rifle on the top of it. I’ve found stuff on my payroll 
before now. I lost a bed sack once. I ain’t kiddin’, sergeant, 
the price that thing cost, you’d think it was embroidered with 
diamonds! No, I'll hang on to the rifle.” 

The two started out, Darcey shouldering his rifle bravely. 
They went down the hills and clambered up the other side. The 
heat grew, and the straps of their packs cut deeply. The road 
was never level, it went always up or down. Walking downhill 
gave them a rest, but they were doubly exhausted in climbing 
the opposite slope. They sat down often, for they were hot, 
they were thirsty, and their new shoes hurt. The sergeant felt 
that strange weakness, that washed-out feeling in the legs that 
comes from a stay in hospital. Each hill they climbed they ex- 
pected to see the roofs of Vaucouleurs before them, but 
when they had panted up to the top, and looked despairingly 
around, they could see nothing but more hills and the white road 
glimmering over the crests. 

“Cheer up,” said the sergeant at last, after Darcy had cast 
himself full length on the dusty grass and buried his face in his 
hands. “We only got two more kilos to go and I bet from the 
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top of the next hill we can see the town. 
Maybe the outfit is camped outside the town 
on our side of it. We'll be back with it in 
another half-hour, and then that will be the end of eating hand- 
outs of cold goldfish and of running around France. No more 
hoppin’ trains, no more sleeping on station benches, no more 
ducking the police, no more ‘Naw, we ain’t got enough to feed 
our own gang’!” 

“Good,” said Darcy, sitting up, “I’m glad we're gettin’ there. 
I’m about outta gas. Do you really think maybe they’d have 
somethin’ left from dinner?” 

“Sure,” said the sergeant, “I know Capodanno. If he hasn't 
been turned to duty for lapping up all the lemon extract, he'll 
have something to eat. The Old Man is always mooching 
around the kitchen for a lunch and Cap keeps ham and sardines 
and cold meat and stuff to give him. The government sure loses 
money on feeding our Old Man. They ought to charge him 
double. Well, let’s stir our stumps.” 

“Come on,” said Darcy. “Let’s get it over with.” He leaped 
to his feet and the two started off. The heat of the road burned 
through their hobnails, the glare of the sun from the white 
chalk surface made their eyes sting, but the next hill was the 
last and over it was their home, their battery, their friends, and 
food. They bravely breasted the ascent, the stones slipped under 
their feet and sweat poured down their faces, but they kept on. 
Sergeant Eadie shifted his pack and putting his hands under 
the bottom of it lifted it so that the straps would not cut his 
shoulders so. The summit of the hill drew nearer. 

“What’ll you bet we can see the camp from the top?” asked 
Eadie. 

“It'll be the gladdest sight I ever seen,” replied the other. 

They reached the top, took two or three paces, and sure 
enough, at the bottom of the next slope, though quite a distance 
yet down the valley, rose the moss-covered roofs, the weather 
beaten gray walls, and the high church towers of a town of 
considerable size. The men could see soldiers moving about and 
half way down the slope was an aviation camp, with huge can- 
vas tents for hangars. 

“That’s us,” said the sergeant. “That’s Vaucouleurs.” 

The two marched forward almost briskly, without taking 
their customary rest. As they descended the slope they passed 
more and more soldiers, but they saw no familiar faces, nor did 
they see anything that looked like a camp of field artillery. 

“It would probably be in the woods somewhere,” said Eadie, 
“on account of air raids. We wouldn’t be able to see it from the 
road anyway.” 

They entered the town, following a street bordered by a stone 
wall. They looked sharply into the houses on the opposite side, 
searching for a place where liquid refreshment was sold. 

“If we can only find a barroom,” said Darcy, “there'll be 
some of our gang in it.” 

“Ah, but it’s dinner-time,” said Eadie. “Maybe they haven’t 
left camp yet. You know what a gang they are for lying around 
and chewing the fat after meals.” 

“Why don’t you ask a M. P.?” suggested Darcy. “This looks 
to be quite a town and we might go right past the road to our 
camp.” 

“T'll do it,” said Eadie. “He won’t say anything about a pass. 
A man doesn’t need a pass to take a walk on a Sunday in the 
town his outfit is stationed in.” 

There was an M. P. talking to a girl a few houses down the 
street and the two went toward him. 

“Hey, soldier,” said Eadie, moving up to the M. P. sideways, 
so that both his sergeant’s chevrons and wound stripe could be 
seen, “can you tell us where the 79th Field Artillery hangs out?” 

The M. P. turned majestically from his conversation with the 
girl. He bent lowering brows upon the two. Could they not see 
he was busy? Darcy shifted his weight uncomfortably. If 
this bird asked them for a pass now— 

“The what?” asked the M. P. 

“The 79th Field,” answered the sergeant. 

“IT never heard of ’em,” said the M. P. 

“Well, this is the Third Division headquarters, isn’t it?” asked 
Eadie. 

“Search me,” said the M. P. “They come an’ go. I don’t 
keep track of ’em.” He turned and continued his conversation 
with the girl. “Er-voo,” said he, “hweet heures, ici.” 

The two soldiers in full pack moved sadly away. “Don’t 
let’s get excited,” said Eadie, “because these M. P.’s never know 
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their right hand from their left. The next guy I see I’m going 
to ask where the division P. C. is and then we'll go there and find 
out where our outfit is.” 

“Here comes a guy,” cried Darcy suddenly, “an’ he’s got a 4 on 
his collar. He’s outta the Fourth Infantry. Hey, guy, where 
at’s the division P. C.?” 

The other man did not stop in his stride. “Yuh come by it,” 
he called. “Go back and take the second street to your right.” 

The two turned around and, hitching their packs to a more 
comfortable position, dragged their feet along the way they had 
come, past the house where they had seen the date-making M. P. 
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“The 79th, sir?” 
from his pocket. 
Toul.” 

“Who told you they were at Vaucouleurs?” 
turning to Eadie. 

“We have a letter that they’d be at Vaucouleurs until the 
twelfth of September.” 

“They've been gone about ten 
Pappas. 

“We're all moving up,” added the captain. “If you'd come in 
tomorrow at this time you wouldn’t even find the headquarters 


The sergeant consulted a book that he drew 
“They're up in the woods the other side of 


asked the captain, 
said Sergeant 


days, sir,” 


to the second street on their right, down which they turned. here. We're moving to Toul. I wonder how I can get you men 

“It’s kind of a hard job,” remarked Eadie, “to find an outfit back. There’s not much doing today because it’s Sunday, you 
in a divisional area. There are close to thirty thousand men in a see. Come back tomorrow and we'll see if we can’t give you a 
division. That would populate quite a town back home.” ride as far as Toul.” 

“There’s the P. C.,” said Darcy cheerfully. “Thank you, sir,” said 
“IT can see an auto outside of it.’ Eadie. He and Darcy sa- 

The two walked forward with more spring } luted and went out of the 
in their gait than formerly, though Eadie had a door into the hot street 
a sinking feeling about the heart. Automo- = ( again. They went down it 


biles with army numbers were quite common. 
The car stood indeed before the P. C., for there 
was a sign that said so. “Headquarters Third 
Division, U. S. Army. Keep gate clear.” The 
two soldiers went in, one hundred and twenty 
steps to the minute, full pack and all. 


CHAPTER II 
Hungry Men at Vaucouleurs 


[X the hall of the house sat an officer, smok- 

ing a cigar and fanning himself with a news- 
paper. He looked calmly at the two soldiers 
who came to a halt before him, banged their 
heels, and saluted. 

“Sir,” said Eadie, “could the captain tell us 
where the 79th Field Artillery camp is?” 

“The 79th,” repeated the 
officer, still looking curi- 
ously at the two. “Hmmm. 
Oh, Claflin,” called. 
There was the stir of a 
chair being pushed back in 
one of the rooms and an- 
other officer entered. He 
clanked his spurs, a little 
chain he wore on his wrist 
jingled. This officer twisted 
his tiny moustache and 
looked very sternly at the 
two soldiers. 

“The 79th,” said he in a 
judicial tone. “What divi- 
sion are they with?” 

Eadie’s heart fell sud- 
denly to his boots as a stone 
falls down a well. Darcy's 


rifle butt rattled on the 
floor. These two men were 
tired, they were hungry, 


they had battled their way 

from one corner of France to the other, pinning their hope on 
that one letter from the personnel officer, and now that they had 
arrived at their destination, it began to look as if they were as 
far from their regiment as they had been in the replacement 
camp. In addition, they had made a fourteen-kilometer hike in 
the blazing heat and on empty stomachs, and trifles assume 
very serious proportions after such exertion. Then Eadie heard 
the other officer, the captain, speaking. 

“No, no, lieutenant,” said the captain, and there was some- 
thing of reproach in his tone, “the 79th is in this division. Don’t 
you know where their mail goes?” 

“T leave all that to Sergeant Pappas,” replied the lieutenant. 
“He must be around here. I saw him myself not five minutes 
ago. These men want to get back to their outfit, don’t you? 
Sure you do.” 

The lieutenant clanked away and the men in the hall heard 
the far-away hum of a buzzer. 

“Hot walking?” asked the captain, blowing cigar smoke. 

Before the men could answer a sergeant hurried in, buttoning 
his blouse. He made for the door at the end of the hall through 
which the lieutenant had gone, but the captain called to him. 

“Oh, sergeant, where is the 79th?” 


There was an M. P. talking to a girl a few houses down the street. 


aimlessly, for they had no- 
where in particular to go 
and neither wanted to be 
the first to sit down. When 
they came to the railroad 
track, Eadie halted. 

“Darcy,” said he, “throw 
that damned rifle away.” 

“I dursn’t,” said Darcy. 
“These here things cost 
money, I ain’t kiddin’ yuh, 
an’ by the time I paid my 
insurance an’ my allotment 
an’ the blind for losin’ gov- 
munt property, an’ paid for 
the rifle, too, I wouldn't 
have much left. Well, ser- 
geant, what do you think? 
Do we wait till tomorrow 
or not?” 

“Let’s get ourselves a 
feed first,” said Eadie. “It’s 
hard enough to think on an 
empty stomach. Don’t let’s 
forget that you and I are 
soldiers of the United States 
Army, entitled to three 

) meals a day, a bed, and 
“medical attendance free of 
charge. Let’s go claim our 
rights. I’m going back to 

the division and let out a 

how! for chow.” ; 

“They'll tell us to come 
back at supper-time,” said 
Darcy. 

“Well, we don’t want to 
= wander around this hole in 
the ground in the heat look- 
ing for food,” said Eadie, 
“and we’re liable to strike 
some hospitable place like we did at Saint Dizier where they 
don’t feed unless you produce travel orders. Maybe there’s a 
Red Cross round here, but those girls have begun to get hard- 
boiled now and——” 

“Listen!” interrupted Darcy. From behind a door in the wall 
at their back came a sudden sharp sound, a rending crack. Again 
the sound was repeated, again and again. There came a crash 
of tinware and a husky voice singing: 

“Don't send her away, John, don’t send her away, 
For she has come back to comfort us, John, 
Now that we’re old and gray.” 

“There’s some one in there choppin’ 
“What’ll you bet it’s a kitchen?” 

Eadie cautiously pushed open the door in the wall. Within 
was a courtyard, shaded on three sides by sheds. Under one of 
these sheds was a long table, spoons, cleavers, egg beaters, long 
forks and other instruments peculiar to kitchens hung in rows 
from the beams. There was a stove in there, not a rolling 
kitchen, but a real field range, large and capable looking. Be- 
side it a fat man with his apron rolled up about his waist split 
wood and hummed a song. As the two entered the fat man 
straightened his back, searched beneath his apron, and finding 


wood,” said Darcy. 
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a cigar, bit the end off it and then proceeded to light it. As he 
blew out the first cloud of smoke, his eye lighted on the two 
newcomers. 

“Hi, fellers,” said he pleasantly, “been hikin’ this afternoon?” 

“T’ll say we have,” said Eadie. “We hiked in from the main 
line. It was a hot walk. You the cook?” 

“I’m the cook,” said the fat man. “Maybe you never seen a 
cook splittin’ his own wood. Well, I split mine. This here is 
corps headquarters mess an’ the K. P. is prisoners. They bring 
‘em over in the mornin’ an’ leave ’em all day, but bein’ it’s 
Sunday they gets the afternoon off an’ can walk all over the 
stockade. That leaves me without no help from dinner until 
morning. The detail comes over an’ washes everything up the 
first thing Monday morning. So I gotta split my own wood in 
the heat. My back ain't none too strong anyways.” 

“T suppose they feed well here,” remarked Eadie. 

“Feed well? Huh!” The cook spat out a little piece of cigar 
and, sitting down on a box, took his knee in both hands and 
leaned back comfortably. “For dinner today we had duck, roast 
duck stuffed with chestnuts. Man, it was good. And where 
did we get it, says you? Well, we bought it off the Frogs. 
They all got stuff to sell. Ducks and geese and eggs and milk 


and all kinds o’ stuff. An’ the officers I feeds got the jack to 
It goes good. 
An’ 


buy it with, d’yuh see? Duck an’ champagne. 
An’ what champagne is left, the waiters splits with me. 
if they don’t they damn soon gets relieved off the detail.” 

“Ts that steak I see there?” asked Darcy. 

“That’s for to- 
night,” said the 
cook. “Steak an’ 
French fries. We 
eats light of a 
Sunday night.” 
He puffed at his 
cigar. 

Eadie shifted 
his weight from 
one sore foot to 
the other and 
looked at the 
steaks hung in 
the shade, with 
some big leaves 
»ver them to keep 
the flies off. Roast 
duck, champagne, 
chestnuts, steaks! 
He knew now 
what is meant to 
water at the 
mouth. He could 
have wept. He 


tried to think 
when he and 
Darcey had eaten 
last. At Saint 
Dizier, at Condre- 
court? No, at 


Ligny. At Ligny, 

the afternoon of 

the day before, they had stolen a can of hash from the com- 
partment of a passing troop train. Eadie looked at the field 
range, the wood, and the ax beside it. 

“How come you to have to split wood this time of day?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” said the cook, “some Britishers and Frogs come over 
to call sometimes of a Sunday afternoon and the officers here 
serves ‘em a drop of tea. I get a little extra for makin’ it an’ 
fixin’ up toast an’ stuff. They won’t give me no prisoners of a 
Sunday, so I do it myself.” 

“We haven’t had a thing to eat,” began Eadie, “since yester- 
day afternoon. And with the walk we had this morning we've 
got quite an appetite. We were wondering what the chances 
might be on a little handout.” 

“Well,” said the cook. He leaned forward, elbows on knees, 
removed his cigar and regarded the end of it. “Hmmm,” said 
he. His eye wandered to the wood and the ax, and then back to 
Eadie and Darcy. Again Eadie regarded the wood. He also 
looked with a bold full glance at those thick red steaks, ready 
for the frying, peeping coyly from under their green leaves. 

“If you’d like to give us a bite,” said Eadie, “we wouldn’t 
mind chopping a little wood for you.” 


“Good,” said the cook heartily, “that’s fine. Sure, I’ll give 
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Darcy, leaping past Eadie, planted his fist on the cook’s jaw. 
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you fellars a feed. I wouldn’t never turn no man away hungry, 
not if I had to give him my rations myself. There’s the wood, 
grab the ax and turn to. Take off your packs, fellars, an’ make 
yourselves comfortable.” 

Eadie and Darcy removed their packs and their blouses and 
took turns at the wood. It was tough, green stuff, and the ax 
was none too sharp. Eadie chopped until his back ached and 
he could no longer see from the sweat running into his eyes 
and then Darcy took hold. 

“Well, cook, what do you say?” asked Eadie after awhile. 
“How much wood do you want? Isn’t that enough?” 

There was a strong fragrance of lemen in the air. The cook 
had a tin cup in his hand, into which he gazed, ‘moving the cup 
in small circles to stir its contents. He drank long and gurg- 
lingly. “Ah,” said the cook, smacking his lips, “what would a 

job o’ cookin’ be without lemon 
extract ?” 
“How about the wood?” cried 
the sergeant. “Isn’t that enough?” 
The cook rolled a red eye at the 
pile of chopped wood. “Oh, no,” 
said he, “why, that wouldn’t boil 
} a cup o’ water. I’ve got to have 
more than that.” 

“You’re crazier’n hell,” panted 

Darcy. “Why, there’s enough wood 
there to bake bread for a bat- 
talion!” 
“Naw, there ain’t,” said the cook. 
He inhaled nois- 
ily some of the 
contents of the 
cup. “Why, I cut 
more than that 
myself!” 

“We're just out 
of hospital,’ said 
Eadie, “and wood 
cutting isn’t in 
our line. What do 
you have to do 
to make tea but 
boil a little 
water?” 

“I gotta cook 
supper, too,” said 
the cook, “an’ all 
that steak to fry. 
Go on, there’s two 
of yuh. Cut us a 
little more wood 
an’ I'll give yuh 
a nice feed.” 

Eadie took the 
ax from Darcy 
and went at the 
wood again. 
When his hands 
felt as though 
they had been 
fried and he could see the white heads of blisters beginning to 
show, he handed the ax to Darcy. Every muscle in his back 
ached and his head swam from the heat, but he thought of the 
steaks about to be fried and decided it was worth it. He 
needed something to bolster his courage and there was nothing 
like a steak to give a man heart. 


“Whaddyuh say?” called Darcy, breathing heavily. “That 
enough?” He pointed to a really sizeable pile of wood. The 
cook looked at it grudgingly, and chewed upon the butt of his 
cigar. 

“Yeh, that’s enough,” he said. Darcy at once dropped the ax 
and he and Eadie withdrew to the shade of the shed-roof. 

“How long do you suppose it’ll take him to cook it?” asked 
Darcy. 

“Not long. Steak doesn’t take a minute to fry up. I just 
happened to think he may have some of that duck left over.” 

“Duck?” cried Darcy, and said no more. The vision of eating 
duck had removed his power of speech. 

The cook had opened a huge box and was rattling therein. 
He drew out a loaf of bread and cut slices from it. Again his 
head and shoulders disappeared in the box and more rattling 
ensued. Eadie decided that the cook was getting out gridirons, 
forks, and other tools for the proper preparation of steak. The 
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cook put something before him on the table and reached 
for a cleaver. There was the sound of two sharp blows and 
the cook came over to the two men. 

“Here, fellars,” said he, “dig in.” 

In one hand he extended two slices of bread and in the other 
a small round object, a tin can with a red label, the top opened 
in a jagged triangle. Eadie took the can in stupefied amaze- 
ment and looked into it. There was a mysterious mass of red 
and black therein, with bits of white bones and pieces of 
vertebra sticking out. 

CHAPTER III 
Goldfish 
“WHAT the hell is this?” asked Eadie in a choking voice. 
“Canned sammun,” said the cook. 

“But you're goin’ to cook us a steak, too, aren't you?” Eadie 
tried to wrench his mouth into a grin, but was unsuccessful. 
Beside him Darcy still in 
spected the dry bread, 
turning it over and over 
as though he expected to 
find butter or jam on it 
somewhere. 

“Cook a steak?” cried 
the cook. “Them steaks is 
for officers. I ain’t puttin’ 
yut steaks to every bum 
that comes moochin’ a 
hand-out. Here I give you 
1 good feed of bread an’ 
sammun an’ you want 
steak, too. If you don’t 
want that sammun, give it 
back to me an’ get the hel! 
out of my kitchen!” 

Eadie drew back his 
hand and hurled the can 
of salmon with all his 
might into the cook’s 
chest. “Take your damned 
goldfish!” said he. The 
cook staggered back a 
step and Darcy, leaping 
past Eadie, planted his fist 
on the cook’s jaw. The 
cook went down with a 
thud. It is not considered 
the act of a gentleman to 
hit a man when he is 
down, much less kick him, 
yet it was Sergeant Eadie’s 
foot that thumped against 
the prostrate cook’s ribs. 
It was Darcy, however, 
who mounted upon the 
cook’s frame and did a 
little double-time thereon 
with his hobnails. The 
cook began to bellow. 

“Give me that goldfish, 
Darcy,” said Eadie calmly. He reached out and took the can 
and as the cook struggled to his feet, calmly knocked him down 
again. “It’s Sunday,” said the sergeant, and “there aren't 
many people around. Hold his hands, Darcy.” 

Eadie thereupon sat astride the cook’s chest and while Darcy 
held the other’s hands, Eadie gagged the cook with a few hands- 
ful of goldfish, and then proceeded to rub the rest of the con- 
tents of the can into the cook’s hair, eyes and ears. This was 
quite painful, for army goldfish was full of bones, quite sharp 
and strong. The cook writhed. He made gurgling sounds. 
Though he had been taken by surprise, the cook was no weak- 
ling and he succeeded in wrenching his hands free from Darcy 
at last. 

“Let’s be going,” said the sergeant, evading a wild grab for 
his face by one of the cook’s waving hands. Eadie realized 
that he and Darcy were weak from hospital and that their 
strength was furthermore undermined by lack of food so that 
once the cook got free he might make it interesting for them. 
Moreover, they might be taken by the police. The cook got to 
his feet, and wheezing and choking, coughed goldfish from his 
throat and dug it out of his eyes and ears. At last he could see 
and speak. A prolonged howl for help was his first act. Then 
he made for the table and seized a cleaver. Again he yelled and 
looked about for his antagonists. They had disappeared. 


“Are you the two guys that beat up the cook?” 
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“Sons o’ guns,” gasped the cook. “They can’t get outta 
town.” He started for the house at the end of the court at a 
staggering run. 

In the street on the other side of the wall, Eadie and Darcy 
ran heavily along, carrying their packs in one hand and their 
blouses in the other. 

“Stop a minute,” panted Darcy, “I can’t carry this rifle an’ 
pack both. T’hell with the rifle like you told me to. If we get 
caught we'll get hung anyways.” He cast the rifle from him 
and then he and the sergeant went on again. They turned down 
a street that led between garden walls, a back alley, unpaved. 
They stopped and listened, holding their gasping breaths. There 
was a distant clamor, a far-off howling, in the intervals of which 
the two could distinguish the words, “Thieves! Hey, crooks! 
M. P.’s up!” 

“It’s the cook,” said Eadie, grinning. “Thank God, it’s Sun- 
day. He won’t raise much of a crowd. Let’s put on our blouses 
and packs, we're honest 
citizens. Now, if any one 
wants to know what the 
row is about, we don’t 
know.” 

“Let’s get outta town,” 
said Darcy. “I feel nerv- 
ous here. We want to go 
to Toul, don’t we? Well, 
let’s find the road.” 

“How’s your courage?” 
asked Eadie. 

“Good. Man, I feel bet- 
ter after passin’ that bird 
a beatin’. The idea o’ him 
puttin’ out goldfish to a 
coupla wounded guys back 
from hospital! I can do a 
heap o’ walkin’ to save 
myself a month or so on 
the rockpile.” 

They continued down 
the street to its end, and 
into the highroad that 
crossed there. There were 
some soldiers idling at the 
far end of the road, there 
was a_ restaurant with 
more soldiers sitting be- 
fore it, but none of them 
showed any interest in the 
two strangers. Eadie went 
boldly up to one of the 
tables. 

“Which is the road to 
Toul, fellars?” he asked. 

“Huh?” said the men, 
“the road to Toul? Hey, 
Tommy, ask one o’ them 
despatch riders which is 
the road to Toul.” 

“Down the other side o’ 
the town,” called some one 
from the interior of the restaurant. “It goes out by the M. P. 
Barracks.” 

“Sure, that’s right,” said several. 
of the town. You can’t miss it.” 
“How far is it?” asked Eadie. 

“How far is it, Tommy?” 

“Twenty-five kilometers,” answered the invisible Tommy. 

Eadie’s heart sank. They could never make it before night. 
Twenty-five kilometers meant about fifteen miles, more than a 
day’s march for him and his tired companion. He and Darcy 
went slowly away. They walked down a seemingly endless 
paved street, came to the thickly populated part of the town 
and then made a circle to the east, to try to come on the road 
to Toul outside the town. They had no desire to pass the police 
barracks. They came out on the edge of a meadow, on the far 
side of which was a long row of trees, stretching away out of 
sight to the northeast. 

“T’ll bet that’s the road,” said Eadie. “It looks like a main 
road and it goes in the right direction.” 

They crossed the hot field, mopping their brows, and at last 
arrived at the edge of the road. They could see at one end the 
last houses of the town, but the other, far, far away, simply 


“It goes out the east side 


(Continued on page 58) 
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CORPORAL BROWN-PRIVATE 


REE members of the —th 
Labor Battalion, in billets 
of Pierrefonds, played at 
the cafe for the pleasure they derived and the 
drinks they received gratis. The ill-assorted trio 
were as unusual as they were unalike. The cor- 
pulent member, senior by right of the corporal’s chevrons on 
his sleeve, Boston Brown, was known as “Bossy” back in 
Charleston when he had run a lunch counter for others of his 
race. There he had presided serene and greasy. Difference of 
opinion was the constant mental state between Bossy and Pri- 
vate James Breech, a ginger-colored dude of the first magnitude, 
city wise and a sartorial dream, quite in contrast to the ex- 
tremely black and very lanky Private Ling Jefferson, who com- 
pleted the trio. 

Before the war that had deprived Jim of his squeaky yellow 
shoes, peppermint-candy-striped near-silk shirts and _ be-but- 
toned suits, he “portered” for a King Street merchant. Jeffer- 
son, who seemed to care nothing or less for grandeur in raiment, 
had followed a mule and plow all his life. His greatest joy had 
been in stealing a few minutes’ rest at the ends of rows when his 
boss’ back was turned. Corporal Brown directed the three- 
piece orchestra. Ling played a guitar, Jim a mandolin and the 
leader played an harmonica when he was not demonstrating his 
voeal accomplishments. 

They were liberally supplied with vin rouge and cognac and 
thoughts of returning to billets disturbed the corporal. He 
pocketed the out-of-tune harmonica and managed to penetrate 
the minds of his satellites with the importance of their duty to 
their country. A vague duty it seemed, that everlasting road- 
mending, loading or unloading of cars, sometimes work in great 
warehouses. This present tour of duty was the most like war 
that the battalion had yet experienced, repairing roads that 
received a daily dose of German strafing. 

The three started for billets, singing and playing as they 
plodded along. Sufficient service in France to realize that 
theirs was by far the most important of all war activities, they 
Hinkey, dinkey, parley voo’d: 

De cabalry say dey’ll win de war, 
Parley-voo. 

De cabalry say dey’ll win de war, 
Parley-voo. 

De cabalry say dey does ut all, 

Shootin’ craps in a empty stall, 
Hinkey-dinkey, parley voo. 

The plodding march continued. Congenial souls, mellowed by 
the alcoholic warmth that made them glow, and cheered by their 
own excess of good spirits and joy of song, paid no heed to sur- 
roundings. This was not the direction toward the group of 
farm buildings that their organization called home. Of three 
roads that met at the cafe they had followed one leading in quite 
another direction. 

Jim, not less bleary-eyed than the others, but because feet 
punished by too much use protested that they had traveled far 
enough, began to cast uneasy glances about. The truth dawned 
upon him. 

“Hey, Bossy, we’m ain’ on—” he began. 

The corporal interrupted, “Fo’ de lub of tripe, Privut Breech, 
cain’t yo’ call me by my c’rek name? I is Co-po-ral Brown an’ 
here-to-fo’ yo’ will dedress me as sich. Yo’ hear dat?” 

“Yessah, I hears yo’ makin’ noises but dey ain't means nuffin. 
I tells yo’? we-m—” 

“Privut Breech, yo’ conduc’ am ’streemly unbecomin’ a sojer. 
Yo’ am makin’ yo’self liable to insuborrelation by yo’ untimely 
rema’ks. Kin’ly retain in yo’ min’ dat I is a non-commissioned 
officer an’ yo’ immejut superiah. I is—” 

“Yo’ is so full up wid yo’ argufin’ dat yo’ got us past de bil- 
licks,” interrupted Ling who had also begun to take notice 
of the strange surroundings. 

“No us ain’t pass dem yet, we jes ain’t come to um,” spoke 
up Jim, “Das whut I been tryin’ to tell Cop-ral Brown, but he so 


busy wid he own impo’tance he ain’t let me say so. How come 
de billicks so far des here time? Sa-a-y, we’m los’. We done 
tuk de wrong road.” 

Corporal Brown cast uneasy glances about him. The sur- 


roundings did seem stra: ge in the lowering dusk. Fearing that 
his power over the two might be lessened if he admitted letting 
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them take the wrong road, he assured 
them, “Us takes de next turn, den we 
sees de billicks.” 

The road forked here and just beyond was a railroad cross- 
ing with a freight train standing thereon. Thoughts of Bossy’s 
assurance forgotten, a happy idea flashed through Jim’s mind. 
He gave voice, “Dat train track passes us billicks. Le’s we ride 
de rest of de way.” 

“Lawsy, yes,” Ling agreed, “My foots is mos’ dead fum dese 
here shoes.” 

The corporal was as tired as the others, he carried a greater 
weight of avoirdupois, and had it been put to a vote he realized 
that he would have been outnumbered two to one. He agreed. 
The three climbed atop a car and sprawled out. 

Liquor and fatigue combined to make a sleeping potion that 
was far too powerful to resist, had they tried. Soon the three 
slept in blissful ignorance that the train had started, but not 
in the direction they anticipated. 

Through the night the train rattled and swayed, stopped, 
bumped, jerked and moved on, interminably. Bright sunlight 
shining in their faces awakened them and the three sat up and 
looked around. 

Jim noticed that Ling woére no shoes. “How-come yo’ ain’t 
wea’in’ no shoes, Ling?” he asked. . 

“My foots wuz so cramped I jes had to git um off so I could 
res’. Here dey is.”” He reached behind him. There were no 
shoes to be found. He turned an accusing eye on Bossy and 
demanded, “Bossy, yo’ gimme my shoes, now, no foolin’.” 

The corporal’s chocolate-iiued features turned to an ashen 
gray. He had cause to be alarmed; there was no telling what 
the raw-boned Ling might do. Frightened almost wordless, he 
essayed to speak. 

“Hones’ I ain’t seed yo’ shoes. Wha’ at yo’ put um? 
dey done fell offen de train in de night.” 

Assured that no trick had been played on him, Ling was 
easier in mind. A grin spreading over his generous mouth until 
little else was to be seen of his face, testified as to his senti- 
ments regarding the missing footwear. He lay back on the 
car in care-free ease and ejaculated, “My dogs done got a good 
*scuse fo’ bein’ free now. I been wonderin’ how I wuz goin’ to 
git shet of dem shoes anyways.” The shoes hurt feet unac- 
customed to confinement. The loss was not great and life en- 
tirely too full to worry over trifles. 

To the three came the realization that the scene was indeed 
a strange one to them. There was no telling how long they 
had slept, nor how far the train had carried them, or even the 
direction. It had stopped now and showed no evidence of ever 
intending to move again, so as if by tacit agreement the 
darkies dismounted and resumed their march. Their destina- 
tion seemed not to worry any of them; indeed, the farther be- 
hind the billets were left, the less thought was accorded them. 

Seeing a sign “Cafe le Etouy” in a small village, Jim pur- 
chased the drinks and Ling bought a bottle of vin rouge to 
earry along. Bossy, not being particularly eager to spend 
any of his meager supply of French currency as long as the 
other two had any and would part with it, attempted to divert 
their minds from his lack of generosity by remarking, “Say, yo’ 
fellahs, le’s we git gone fum heah. I reckon dat Frenchie whut 
runs dis heah saloon ’spicions we-all is German spies.” Then 
as an afterthought he added, “Ling, why doan yo’ git th’ee bot- 
tles of dat vin roodge, then us’ll all hab some to drink as we 
walks?” 

This was a suggestion to Ling, who, not seeing through the 
corporal’s scheme to make him furnish the liquor, ordered two 
more bottles. The three then left. 

All roads looked alike so it was decided to follow the one 
that appeared to have the least traffic. 

At his old job in Charleston, Bossy was always eager to 
have his bottle of stimulant handy. There were plenty of places 
to hide it in the lunch room, far more, in fact, than in the uni- 
form he now wore. He filled the trousers and blouse of khaki 
with his shiny personality to a degree that caused wonder 
among those who looked at him. The seams of his apparel 
appeared ever ready to burst and pour out their contents. They 
held somehow, and he was spared the embarrassment that might 
have ensued if such a calamity had occurred. He was afraid 
lest they meet some officer, and the fit of his uniform prohibited 
carrying the bottle in his pocket. He turned to Ling. 
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“S'posen yo’ jes’ poke des bottles in yoah guitah, Ling, den 
no one can see dat we got dem.” 

“Nope,” Ling announced, “I cain’t git dem in here widout 
takin’ de strings offen dis here music box. S’posen yo’ jes’ carry 
it yo’ own se’f. ‘Sides yo’ ain’t got nuffin to tote but dat li’l ole 
mouf organ.” 

This determined speech and the stand taken by the usually 
quite meek Jefferson, took the wind out of the corporal’s sails. 
He replied somewhat feebly: 

“But s’posen someone wuz to ketch us wid his here likker, 
den w'at?” 

Hunger had sharpened the temper of the other private. He 
snatched the corporal’s bottle from him and testily grumbled: 

“Ef yo’ is so dam’ lazy yo’ cain’t carry yo’ own likker I kin 
tote it. Gimme here.” And to Ling, “Lemme hab yourn, too. 
I'll take dem all.” Then removing his blouse he made a bundle 
and carried it along with his mandolin, leaving the corporal 
empty-handed and speechless. 

Breech was not the only hungry member of the trio. That 
same agony had begun to gnaw at the vitals of Ling also. He 
voiced his sentiments: 

“Lawd, but I wish I had a big mess of sow-belly an’ hominy 
now. I'd sho put it—” 

“Privut Jefferson, dem eatments whut yo’ am deludin’ to am 
co’n willie in de a’my. Ain’t no butt meat nor back-bone nor 
nuffin lak dat here,” the corporal interrupted and corrected. 
His feeling of authority was gradually returning; it must be 
made to assert itself lest these mere privates lose sight of his 
superior rank. 

“Yes, das right,” Ling agreed, “sho do be all canned mule an’ 
gol’ fish, dat’s w’y I wuz wishin’ fo’ some real rations.” He 
smacked thick red lips at the mention of food. 

The suggestion of nourishment had its appeal to Bossy, he 
ruminated aloud: 

“I sho cud play hell wid a pile of bake’ sweet ’taters. 
I sho does lub my groceries, le’s us—” 

He was interrupted by Jim who 
mental feast by his observations. 

“Yo’ po’ niggars make me ti’ed an’ I bets yo’ bofe lose yo’ 
hungryness w'en yo’ sees whut I does. Lookee up the road.” 

The two looked and indeed lost their appetites. Someone was 
approaching. It was an officer, who, by the uniform he wore, 
must have been from the flying corps. 

To him the three American Army uniforms was a far more 
welcome spectacle than sight of him was to the darkies. He 
had gone up on some sort of flight but with a hazy mind as to 
details. The previous night had been a large one. He had been 
on a drinking party; there had been egg-nog, gallons of it, and 
champagne and any other drinks that could be procured. All 
these had been part of an experiment. Many of each had been 
mixed by the simple process of pouring one after another into 
his system. The experiment was a howling success. It had 
taken all of his brother aviators who were able to navigate the 
distance to barracks to keep him on his feet and quiet enough to 
escape the sharp ears of the squadron commander. Next morn- 
ing the after effects were awful. Then he was ordered aloft. 
That could have been worse: he remembered a bottle of nerve 
tonic concealed in his plane. It steadied his nerves wonder- 
fully. Noticing that his hands no longer shook, he took another 
drink, and another—to further steady his nerves, until the bot- 
tle was in proper condition to drop overside. A peasant at work 
in a field saw the plane acting queerly, flying low, and some 
object descending from it. To the house he ran to spread the 
alarm that the place was being bombed. The bomb—or it may 
have been an empty bottle—dropped without exploding, and 
the plane made a none too graceful landing in the same field— 
only slightly damaged. Some sort of luck saved the pilot. The 
peasant came back and gesticulated wildly, the pilot looking on 
in wonder that a person could make so much fuss and noise 
and still say so little. “’S hell,” he remarked to the world at 
large, “that these dam’ frogs don’t understand a word of their 
own language. That guy didn’t even know what I was talking 
about. Well, I guess I'll have to walk until I can find out 
where I am.” 
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On meeting the three darkies, he demanded in his most mili- 
tary manner, “Where are you men going?” 

Six knees shook and knocked convulsively. The silence was 
deafening. After a supreme effort Bossy managed to regain 
partial use of his vocal organs. 

“Yassah, I mean nosah,” he stammered. 

“Answer the question,” the flyer demanded. He hoped the 
three would not notice how he swayed when he tried to assume 
a rigid posture. 

“Please, sah, we’m los’,” Bossy begged, “Los’ bad. 
ain’t know wha’ at we’m goin’ to, sah.” 

This was extremely bad news to the aviator. 
carry out the farce at all costs. 

“Well, where are you coming from? 
the last place you passed?” 

“I doan know, we all ain’ pass’ nowheres yit I doan rekkon.” 
Bossy was reeking with useless information. 

“Well, I'll be damned, where in hell do you intend going from 
here?” the officer again sought. Then noticing for the first 
time the bundle that Jim carried he blustered, “What’s that 
you have there?” 

“Nuffin, sah, nuffin a tall,’ the corporal eagerly spoke up. 
Jim moved uneasily. He had turned from his natural shade of 
ginger color to a sickly yellow. Fright played havoc with his 
complexion. As he shifted from foot to foot, he attempted to 
move the bundle to a less conspicuous position. The officer 
detected the sound of bottles and demanded sharply, “What 
have you in that bundle?” 

Bossy again insisted, “Nuffin Cap'n.” Then he realized that 
the bottles were making a terrific clinking as Jim shifted the 
bundle. He tried to explain, “I mean, sah, dats jes’ a li’l’ milk 
we'’m got. Dat’s all sah, jes’ some milk. Hones’ to Gawd, sah, 
taint nuffin but milk.” 

“Let me see for myself then,” was the disheartening request. 
It was now Bossy’s turn to change different colors. This he 
did, quickly. Jim was anxious to comply with the officer’s 
command, but in his terror pushed the bundle into the corporal’s 
hands. Bossy was far from eager to have anything to do with 
it and tried to force it back on Jim. As a result it dropped, the 
blouse came open and one bottle broke. If the earth could have 
opened and swallowed them, the three negroes would have 
rejoiced. No such miracle occurred. The officer meditated for 
a moment. 

“Milk, hm-m-m? I thought so. Just break those other two 
bottles.” He thought of his own thirst, and added, “No, Til 
take charge of them. I may need them for evidence.” He 
picked them up and resumed, “Take your blouse now, and put 
it on. Don’t let me catch you out of uniform again.” This 
remark was addressed to Breech who reached for the wine- 
soaked blouse and picked it up gingerly as though he expected 
it to burn his fingers. 

The aviator added, “If you men don’t know where you came 
from or where you are going, I’ll tell you,” he pondered a 
moment. There was, it seemed to him, some sort of casual 
camp at St. Aignon, wherever that was. He had seen it on a 
map, but couldn’t for the life of him tell where it was. It 
helped him carry out the bluff, and that was most important at 
present. He spoke: “Report to the commanding officer at St. 
Aignon, he will send you back to your organization. Don’t 
forget now, St. Aignon. And now beat it before I have to run 
you in.” 

No second command was necessary, the three went gladly. 
Now that they had a definite destinetion they moved more 
briskly. At the thought of their narrow escape, spirits rose. 
Ling ventured a few notes on his guitar. Thoughts of hunger 
banished by their recent fright, they sang all the songs in their 
repertoire. “Hinkey, Dinkey, Parley Voo,” and at length of a 
certain lady from Armentieres. 

Through the dust the footsore trio plodded. 
lights appeared ahead. Thoughts of food returned and the 
famishing hunger again asserted itself. There still remained 
a few francs so they decided to boldly enter the settlement and 
purchase eatables. 

In the lowering darkness two figures were made out. At 
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closer range they proved to be officers and they evinced great 
interest in the three who approached. One spoke: 

“I say, here they come now. It’s about time.” The other 
mumbled something that was unheard by the darkies. 

Fear again overtook them. From the remark it was evident 
that the officers had been expecting them. That looked bad. 
Had the lone aviator on the road telephoned and arranged for 
their arrest? Eager to forestall any accusations, the corporal 
spoke up hurriedly: 

“Yo’ see, sah, we’m been los’ an’ jes’ now foun’ our way 
here an’—” 

“That’s perfectly all right,” the officer broke in, 
just in time. I see you have your instruments, too. 
ripping.” 

The decidedly British accent was unnoticed by any of the 
trio and they were surprised by the cordial reception. The 
officer continued: 

“Bah Jove! I don’t suppose you've had anything to eat either. 
Just step into these quarters and I'll see that you and your men 
have some supper.” 

At the mention of food all thoughts of fear vanished. Counte- 
nances lost their sickly hues and the flickering, uncertain light 
showed faces grinning and radiant. 

Jim seemed more cautious than his companions 
whispered assurance: 

“Dey ain’t know we’s us, dey ‘speckin’ somebody else, must 
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be. An’ no matter whut happen’ afterwards, we eats fust. 
Le’s see whut us’m s’posed to do anyways.” 
The British officer addressed a remark to the corporal: “You 


are in charge, I presume?” 

Corporal Brown overflowed with good cheer. “Yassah, yo’ 
sho presumed c’reck. Dat’s whut I ain’t nuffin else but.” 

“Well, come with me for a moment then, and let us conclude 
the arrangements,” the officer suggested. 

Bossy, with some misgivings at becoming separated from his 
command, followed reluctantly. The officer offered a chair to 
the darkie and seated himself at a table. Searching through 
some papers, he asked, “Now just give me an outline of the 
sort of performance your troupe gives.” 

That question passed unheeded. The idea of being invited 
into an officer’s quarters, offered a chair and expected to occupy 
it, was more than Bossy could realize. In Dixie no white person 
ever dreamed of such action. This was a grand treat. The 
corporal decided that the officer must either be “po’ w’ite 
trash” or a remarkably fine person, one extreme or the other, 
not to have drawn any color line. He took the proffered chair 
with delight; then he became aware that the officer was ad- 
dressing him. 

“One of the troupes of performers for tonight is to put on a 
boxing match in addition to their other act. We have made up 
a purse to be presented to the winner after the entertainment. 
Am I correct in presuming that your two mates are the ones 
who will fight?” 

Corporal Brown had grave doubts as to the fistic ability of 
either of his companions, but the idea of money overcame his 
misgivings. He smilingly promised his new found friend: 

“Yassah, Yas SAH, dem de two fightin’est niggahs I evah 
seed. W’'y dat gingeh-bread boy kin whup he weight in wil’ 
cats, an’ de othe’ one, he’m de onliest—” 

“Very well. So much for that. And from the instruments 
they carry, they play, I suppose. Do you happen to be familiar 
with the National Anthems of the Allied Nations? It is cus- 
tomary to close these entertainments by playing them. But 
before that your regular program will be used. Is that clear?” 

“Suttinly do be cl’ar, sah.” Bossy might have added to be 
truthful, “Just as clear as mud.” What he said was, “We’m 
been practicin’ them anthlums on de road comin’ oveh here, us 
sure knows dem good, sah.” 

“That is fine. Then everything is in readiness. I'll see that 
you get fed and someone will show you where the entertainment 
will be held,” the officer explained as he led the way to the 
mess hall. 

While the corporal made the arrangements, Jim Breech was 
not idle. In wandering about he had run into an American who 
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take Jim’s few remaining francs via the dice route. 
he failed to understand that crap shooting is second nature to 


was serving with the British forces. sought to 
Somehow 
Americans of African extraction. This darkie was an adept. 
It was a short but decidedly sad, not to say expensive lesson, 
that Jim taught the stranger. Breech chuckled as he pocketed 
his dice, the straight ones in one pocket, the loaded pair in 
another, and answered Bossy’s summons calling him and Ling 
to supper. 

The food was strange to the three, but its strangeness did not 
prevent their consuming large quantities. There was a sticky 
porridge and dog biscuits that had to be soaked in the purple 
concoction that paraded as tea; afterwards unbelievable quan- 
tities of jam disappeared down the same cavernous route. 
Filled until their web belts could be let out no more, they left 
the table and wandered out. Corporal Brown explained the 
arrangements that had been made. Everything was agreed 
upon except the fight. In the negative the two were unanimous. 

“No, sah! I ain’ gwine fight nobody, no time, nevah. I ain’ 
no fightin’ fellah. I diden’ come in dis here a’my fo’ to do no 
fightin’, dey jes’ ups an’ takes me,” Jim demurred, and Jeffer- 
son was equally as emphatic. 

“Um—umm, I doan fight neither—on’y time I evah fit I done 
got put in de jail-house fo’ it. I ain’ gwine fight no mo’ ’a tall.” 

Corporal Brown was in a quandary, as long as the two main- 
tained their present frame of mind, there would be no fight. He 
drew Jim off to one side and held a whispered conference. 

“Jim,” he confided, “I knows yo’ ain’ no bad niggah, but lemme 
tell yo’ what dat no ’count Ling been sayin’ *bout yo’ to de othe’ 
boys in our outfit. He say yo’ ain’ nothin’ but a wuthless city 
niggah whut thinks yo’ am some swell dressah. Now, Jim, I 
doan wan’ yo’ to hab no ha’d feelin’s to’ards Ling, but dis am 
a gran’ chance to make him shet he mouf an’—” 

“Did dat wuthless black-skin buck say dem things “bout me 
fo’ sure?” interrupted Jim, indignantly, “Why, I'll jes’ pulverize 
he, wait twill—” 

“Yassah,” Bossy, resumed, “dat’s whut he done say, so yo’ 
fight he tcnight an’ make he hush he mouf.” 

Jim Breech walked off, casting threatening glances toward 
Ling, who was soon deep in whispered confab with the corporal. 

“Ling Jefferson,” he began, “I sho’ diden’ know yo’ was so 
no ‘count as Jim say. Dat yallah niggah say yo’ ain’ nevah been 
no whars but on a fa’m an’ yo’ cain’t plow an’ yo’ w’ite folkses 
say as how yo’ ain’ wuth yo’ rations. Am dat de truf?” 

Ling stammered in his rage. He had long and secretly envied 
the dapper city negro and now the idol of his dreams had 
turned to clay, had ridiculed him, the worshipper. He raged and 
fumed. It was with difficulty that the corporal calmed him and 
caused him to postpone the slaughter until the two should face 
one another in the squared circle. 

As one of the entertainers, Corporal Brown took up his sta- 
tion near the raised platform that served as a stage, boxing 
ring and announcer’s stand. The first event of the evening 
was the boxing bout. 

Ling, extremely black and painfully slender, sat in his corner 
licking his thick lips nervously and rolling his eyes from side 
to side until the whites showed. In the opposite corner sat Jim, 
glaring and casting black glances at his opponent, cursing under 
his breath and vowing to murder Ling; by his words and anger 
keeping up spirits and courage, which were far from the part he 
was about to take. He feared the wiry country darky as he 
feared death. The battle was not for himself, but for his in- 
jured vanity. 

The bell sounded. The two negroes, now that the time to 
grapple in conflict had come, were reluctant to face each other 
and had to be shoved from their corners. Ling attempted to sit 
back down on the stool, which had only a moment before been 
removed, and sat down in the corner—suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. The crowd roared. A wide grin of delight spread 
over Jim’s face. Ling saw and it angered him, he got to his 
feet and advanced belligerently. Barefoot, his shoes lost, the 
long walk had worn the feet from his sox which flapped around 
his pipestem ankles. Sight of the bare feet gave Jim an idea. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Marine Corps Base at San Diego 


arom MARINE CORPS BASE, San Diego, California, 
‘of Cae is located on the shore of San Diego Bay, four miles 
ee e from the business center of the city of San Diego. 


. The large naval training center adjoins it on the 

f J iwest; just north of it lies the well-known Maddux 

ES and Ryan flying field; to the east is located the 

new Lindbergh Municipal Airport; while just across the bay 

to the south may be clearly seen—unless, by chance, it is foggy 

the buildings of the large flying establishments of the Army, 
Navy, and the Marine Corps, on North Island. 

It is about four miles through the city and across the bay by 
ferry to Coronado and Coronado Beach; 
there is also a splendid beach and amuse- 
ment center at Mission Beach, four miles 
distance on the mainland to the west. 
La Jolla is nine miles away; Tia Juana, 
Mexico, seventeen; Long Beach, one hun- 
dred; and Los Angeles, one hundred and 
twenty-eight. Many other attractive and 
interesting spots are nearby. All these 
points may be reached direct from the 
Marine Corps Base by street car lines, 
comfortable busses, or by autos over well 
built conerete or asphalt roads. 

Here ocean bathing, good fresh and 
salt water fishing, hunting, and outdoor 
sports may be enjoyed the year round 
The climate is mild, rarely reaching a 
freezing temperature. Due to fogs and 
a sea breeze, the summers are excep- 
tionally cool, making light coats, or 
wraps welcome after sun-down along the 
coast. There is much sunshine in the 
winter, with a few chilly days, besides 
the annual rains which occur largely at 
night. Most of the year there is no rain- 
fall at all, and constant watering is 
necessary to keep plants and lawns fresh 
and green. The hillsides and open coun- 
try, where there is no irrigation, then 
become dry and sear with a desert-like 
appearance. 

The land on which the Marine Corps 
Base is located was made by filling up a 
marshy area by dredging from the bay. The buildings are all 
of modern fireproof construction of brick, concrete, and tile, 
surfaced with a stucco-like finish on the outside, and with roof- 
ing of red tile. 

The barracks for the men are in one row, seven in number, 
built in two stories, with a broad arched and covered arcade 
extending the entire length of the buildings. 

Each building is a separate unit, with four squad rooms of 
fifty bunks each capacity. In each unit there is a kitchen with 
a full line of modern electrical appliances, gas ranges, dish 
cleaning machines, and warming closets, conveniently placed; 
store rooms, ice . * etc., and also a mess hall with a capacity 
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of four hundred one sitting, crowded; besides separate rooms 
for non-commissioned officers, and two sets of offices, of two 
rooms each, for unit commanders. Ample bath, toilet, and 
lavatory facilities are conveniently located throughout for all 
concerned. These are of the best modern type, with the rooms 
finished in marble and with polished nickel hardware. They 
are equal to the best to be found in the better type of hotels 
and railroad stations. 

The command consists of the Headquarters and Headquar- 
ters company, the band, the base service company, the recruit 
depot, the base dispensary, attached organizations, at present 
the sixth battery (75 MM)—normally, 
also the 4th Regiment (now in China). 
The detached commands are the Rifle 
Range at La Jolla, detachments at the 
Destroyer Base, the flying field, North 
Island, and the coaling station at La 
Playa. 

Due to the large number of men and 
officers on expeditionary duty the 
strength of the command at the base has 
been very low the past two years, while 
there has been a constant turnover of 
the personnel. 

The Recruit Depot trains all the re- 
cruits from the west of the meridian 
through Kansas City, Mo., supplying men 
for west coast, Pacific and Asiatic sta- 
tions, and, for Marine Corps detach- 
ments with the Pacific Fleet. The course 
is eight weeks in duration, the last three 
of which are devoted to small arms train- 


ing on the rifle range at La Jolla. Se- 
lected recruits graduate to the Sea 


School—also part of the Recruit Depot— 
where detachments and replacements are 
trained for service with the Pacific Fleet. 
A school for training field musics is also 
maintained at the Recruit Depot. A 
limited number of recruits are selected, 
too, from the Recruit Depot for aviation 
training and detachment duty at the 
flying field on North Island. 

The Quartermaster and Commissary 
establishments at the Base are large, complete, and efficient. 
A large central power plant supplies power, light and heat to 
the Marine Corps Base as well as heat to the adjoining Naval 
Training Center. A large laundry, bakery, ice plant, barber 
shop, tailor shop and shoe repair shop are also maintained. 

The Base Dispensary is complete with every modern facility 
for caring for the sick and injured, having X-Ray rooms, dress- 
ing and operating rooms, sick wards, as well as an up-to-the- 
minute dental clinic. The dispensary is housed separately, and 
an auxiliary establishment is maintained at the Recruit Depot. 
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An excellent post exchange is centrally located. In the same 
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THE BROADCAST 


Wherein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


QUILALI QUIPS, 47TH CO., 11TH 
REGIMENT 


The 47th Company, 11th Regiment, still 
stationed in this little pueblo, has just 
had two rare treats. The usual routine 
of drill, police work, patrol and waiting 
for mail has, of course, gone on. Out- 
side of that one very small contact with 
the bandits, we will not sound off about 
ourselves. 

On January 29th we had with us two 
famous outfits, Captain Edson’s “Pitpan 
Pioneers,” from Poteca, and Sergeant 
Al Mussen’s “Neuva Segovians.” For 
five very short hours the “Pioneers” and 
the 47th Company (to a man) sat side 
by side and listened to the best aggrega- 
tion of symphony syncopators that ever 
rode a mule. And we were proud to sit 
by the “Pioneers.” There is an outfit 
of MARINES. They patrol constantly, 
fight whenever possible, eat when they 
can get it, and shave never. They have 
been on the Coco River for nine months, 
and will stay there as long as needed, 
but they don’t care. They’ve got an out- 
fit to be proud of. Our only regret is 
that we didn’t have cots and mattresses 
for all hands. 

To get back to the song birds, they 
played us “full o’ pep,” sang us “full o° 
memories,” and talked us into a gale of 
laughter. Impromptu numbers by mem- 
bers of the audience gave the orchestra 
a few rests. Early in the wee small 
hours we sang or talked each other to 
sleep. Those boys eat punishment. They 
ride mules (when the mountains are not 
too steep) all day, play half the night, 
and hit the trail again the next day. 
Each one carries a rifle and an instru- 
ment of some sort, a guitar, violin, or a 
mandolin. What’s more, they know how 
to use them, too. We didn’t believe in 
Santa Claus, but since Colonel Dunlap 


sent them out here we believe in any-. 


thing. 

The above are the outstanding events 
in this isolated post since we last broke 
into print, and we want to say just a 
word for ourselves. We hail Captain 
Edson’s gang as a great outfit, and we 
don’t crave combat with them, but the 
47th Company has just as much of the 
“Old Spirit.” 

For the benefit of our buddies in the 
States who are perhaps wondering as to 
the whereabouts of some of their friends, 
there follows a list of some of the mem- 
bers of this command: 

Captain Donald Spicer, commanding; 
Second Lieutenants Earl S. Piper, Regi- 
nald H. Ridgely; Sergeants Charles L. 
Arndt, Osear Berguist, Gerald R. Brown, 
Spencer T. Honyust, Tom Rogers, How- 
ard H. Wingo, Donald M. Taylor, Alban 
H. Uhlman; Corporals Clayton W. Cox, 
Donald P. Lever, Michael Fisher, James 
P. Harrison, John T. Morris, Edward B. 
Renn, George T. Roberts, Samuel Solo- 
mon, Roger B. Tekelberg. 


MARINES ALL WET 


The U. S. Marine Band and eight hun- 
dred shivering Leathernecks tramped for 
three hours in the rain during the 
Inaugural parade at Washington, D. C., 
March 4th. Undaunted by the down- 
pour, citizens, hundreds of thousands, 
thronged the sidewalks or huddled in the 
shelterless temporary grandstands to 
witness the procession. Others who pos- 
sessed a degree of foresight viewed the 
parade from purchased seats in store 
windows. The Marines and their band 
were roundly applauded by the specta- 
tors. The strains of “Montezuma” 
evoked loud cheers. 


The Howatt Trophy, presented annually 
to the winning team in the First Brigade 
Baseball League, Port au Prince, Haiti. 


Colonel Eli T. Fryer and the regiment 
he commands, from Quantico, Va., ar- 
rived at the Washington Barracks about 
10:30 on the morning of the 4th. It was 
a glorious reunion. Men who had not 
seen each other for several years met 
and renewed friendship. 

Members of the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute served coffee and sandwiches to their 
guests, and the parade field looked like 
an encampment of some invading army. 
They assembled shortly before noon and 
marched from the barracks. Then it 
began to rain, lightly at first, as if un- 
determined whether or not to ruin the 
ceremony; then it came down in blasts. 
In a short time the men were soaked to 
the skin. It was impossible for them to 
become any wetter than they were, so 
they resigned themselves with stoical 
indifference. 

As one of the bystanders remarked: 
“The Marines are good in most parades, 
but they’re all wet today.” 


THESPIS AT WASHINGTON 
By “Hop” 

Eugene O'Neill would do well to look 
to his laurels as playwright; and John 
Barrymore’s superiority has been seri- 
ously challenged by the local Thespians 
residing at the Marine Barracks, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The single performance, 
presented by Lieutenant G. Bellinger, 
with a cast selected from the enlisted 
personnel, on the night of February 28, 
was surprisingly successful. Latent 
talent, hitherto unsuspected, awakened 
by the opportunity, demonstrated the 
versatility of Marines. 

Hart proved he could do something 
besides play football when he appeared 
in five of the numbers and captured the 
lion’s share of the applause. MHart’s 
folks were once theatrical people and his 
easy stage manners are _ naturally 
hereditary. 

Sergeant Martin, who has been doing 
some broadcasting for local stations, 
sang one of Victor Herbert’s numbers, 
and the Indian Love Call. For an encore 
he did Kipling’s famous “On the Road 
to Mandalay.” The audience liked his 
voice and showed their appreciation by 
tremendous applause. 

The swindle of the evening was when 
Paddy Doyle mounted the stage and 
began to play the cornet. No one knew 
he could play, but the first silvery notes 
proved that a master’s lips were against 
the mouthpiece. When he finished the 
acclamation was deafening; Paddy ac- 
knowledged the appreciation and then 
lifted a flag that concealed Harry Kemp, 
one of the best cornetists that ever 
tongued an instrument. It was a perfect 
swindle. 

DeRoo, also of football fame, and Billy 
Plaisted put on a blackface act that 
would have done credit to Conroy and 
LeMaire. Billy could certainly make 
that piano (DeRoo called it a “Night 
Club Typewriter”) talk, and DeRoo sang 
about the “Girl of His Dreams” as if he 
meant it. He has been achieving some 
reputation as a singer on a circuit of 
theaters in Washington. 

Dubber, Valencia, Jackson, and Brom- 
nell furnished the quartet, and Nay and 
Garcia played a farewell to their dusky 
maidens on Hawaiian guitars. White, 
Lay, and Dickey exhibited the fancy 
manual of arms. 

The ubiquitous “Jeff” Daniels dis- 
played no little ability in the capacity of 
Master of Ceremonies, also taking part 
in several of the skits. 

The band room of the barracks was 
filled to its limits with the Post’s per- 
sonnel and guests. Three machine loads 
of visitors from Kansas City dropped in 
and were well pleased with the surprise 
entertainment. 
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59TH COMPANY, 11TH REGIMENT, 
MASTAWAS, NICARAGUA 
By Harry Hammever 

Fellow Marines, lend me your eyes! 

At this time I take great pleasure in 
endeavoring to portray the doings and 
undoings of the most modern and up-to- 
date outpost on the east coast of Nica- 
ragua. 

The outpost of which you are about to 
read is situated at Mastawas, Nicaragua, 
about 600 miles from Puerto Cabezas. 
It is under the supervision of Sergeant 
J. C. Stafford, who is ably assisted by 
the following men: Privates “Cruiser” 
Brantley, the “Detroit Kid”; “Babe” Du- 
rant, D. E. “Sister” Fromest, J. J. 
“Spick” Andrews, S. R. Hoover, our 
famous cook; R. H. “Frenchy” Lahom- 
bard, of Haitian fame; C. B. Meller, the 
corn-fed boy; C. V. Moze, the hash 
slinger; J. C. “Chow Hound” Johnston, 
a new arrival at this post, and last, but 
not least, our Naval Medicine Man, PhM. 
3Cl. W. A. Wingard, the boy wonder, and 
Private Fred Krasco. 

As we said before, this post is quite 
some distance from Headquarters, East- 
ern Area, and is located on the Coco 
River, about sixty miles from Bocay, our 
other outpost. 

This outpost claims to be the only one 
on the east coast of Nicaragua that has 
a shower bath, wash stands, and other 
things that time does not permit me to 
mention. These are all products of our 
engineer, Private J. J. Andrews. 

After much arguing as to whether or 
not it was possible to run water up from 
the bottom of the hill to camp, Andrews 
and a couple more set out to prove his 
theory. They began digging up in the 
mountain and we were all surprised to 
see, at the end of his day’s work, water 
running almost to our very door. 

His next move was to erect a wash 
stand and shower. He is also responsible 
for some wonderful carving in the shape 
of a tablet commemorating our arrival 
at this post. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


We reached here August 21, 1928, from 
Bocay, Nicaragua, and have been here 
ever since. Our main mission seems to 
be to prevent any of Sandino’s army 
from hitting the trail that leads to Hon- 
duras from this place. Another task 
fell to us, that of disinterring the body 
of the late Mr. Marshall, the American 
mining engineer, who died while a cap- 
tive of the bandits. It was up to us to 
find his grave and have the body sent to 
an American burial ground. 

We will now cut the sob stuff and tell 
you what we have in the way of amuse- 
ment. First of all we have the wonder- 
ful game of “Acey Deucy,” and from all 
appearances we have the makings of a 
couple of good champions in Sergeant 
Stafford and Private Meller (Sea-Goin’ 
Marines please note). 

Next we have the “Howling Yapling 
Cryo,” the camp’s famous after dinner 
artists, “Pollock’ Krasco, Ist tenor; 
“Limey” Meller, soprano; “Sikey Swede” 
Moze, barritone; Humming Harry Ham- 
mever, also. Every night we sing the 
boys to sleep with our sentimental num- 
bers, much to their sorrow. We are get- 
ting rather behind in late numbers as 
we have been away from civilization so 
long. 

We are all looking forward to going 
back soon; but from all appearances the 
only one who will be going back soon is 
Private Lahombard. He is the only short 
timer in camp and he expects to return 
soon for discharge. It is rumored that 
a certain young lady in Norfolk, Va., 
is eagerly awaiting the day he comes 
back. If the rumor is true, we all wish 
him the best of luck for his cruise on 
the “Good Ship Matrimony.” 

We are anxiously looking forward to 
the arrival of our next ration boat, from 
either Bocay or Waspuc. We hope it 
brings some reading material, we haven't 
any here. We did know what the score 
was but it rained last night and washed 
the scoreboard away. 


A native “Home and Fireside” taken in the hills near Port au Prince, Haiti. Photo 
by Ist Sergeant J. T. McGarvey. 
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MANHATTAN MARINES, MB, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 
By Albert A. Brown 

On the 22nd of February, Washington's 
Birthday, Wynn Post Number 260 of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, gave a little 
celebration in honor of the retirement 
of Sergeant Major Dan Daly, USMC., 
after thirty years service. 

A color guard and three squads of 
men, with First Sergeant Harry G. Meis- 
ner of the Barracks Detachment in 
charge, went over and helped to get 
things off in shipshape manner. 

The parade formed in front of the V. 
F. W. clubhouse on Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, and marched to the Washing- 
ton Statue in the Williamsburg Bridge 
Plaza. There the commander of Wynn 
Post presented Sergeant Major Daly with 
a gold medal, suitably inscribed in recog- 
nition of his thirty years of faithful 
service; and various civic organizations 
presented him with wreaths. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard Band, under 
leadership of Bandmaster Paul A. Megan, 
furnished the music for this occasion. 

Quite a few of the old timers passed 
through this post in the last couple of 
days, all headed for Nicaragua. Among 
them were Sergeant Majors Blay and 
McFellin and First Sergeant “Nick” 
Reitmeyer, who was at this post last 
summer, and Gy. Sgt. John E. Leiter. 

During the past few weeks things have 
certainly been booming here in the ath- 
letic line. Under charge of Lieutenant 
Leo Sullivan, athletic and post exchange 
officer, the gymnasium has been entirely 
remodeled and new rowing machines, 
weight machines, punching bags, wrest- 
ling mats, and other articles of equip- 
ment have been installed. 

The bowling alley in the Post Ex- 
change has been fixed up, and the pins 
can be heard falling all day and late in 
the evening. Bowling teams under the 
leadership of QM. Sergeant McCormack 
and PM. Sergeant Jones are being 
formed. The first sergeant gets in and 
bowls occasionally, but the corporation 
is getting the best of him and he can't 
bend over with them as he could when 
he used to knock them down in Chelsea a 
few years ago. 

On the sixteenth of February, the first 
sergeant took a color guard and went to 
a V. F. W. Post ball, and by the noise 
the boys made when they came in it 
looked as if they had been hoisting other 
things besides colors. The post certainly 
has a drag with the veteran’s organiza- 
tions around New York and Brooklyn, 
and when there are any good times com- 
ing off they do their best to work some 
of the men in on it. 

The other day Sergeant Major Frank- 
lin, post sergeant major, took a look at 
the calendar and said, “It can’t be long 
now.” Franklin goes out on thirty years 
next July, so he hasn't much longer. 

Gunnery Sergeant Tracy, retired, 
dropped in on us to look the place over 
today. It reminds me of the first day I 
went aboard ship. Tracy, with a big 
chew of tobacco in his mouth, met the 
draft at the gangway. His favorite say- 
ing, “For the benefit of you new men, 
etc.,” is something long to be remem- 
bered. Every sentence that he started 
off would be that way. He is now doing 
bank guard duty here in Brooklyn. 
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MARINE DETACHMENT, U. S. S. 
“SARATOGA” 
By E. S. Lachenmaier 

On January 24, 1929, at 0322, the 
“Saratoga” crossed the Equator at 80 

16”. The ship at the time was in war 
condition and it was therefore impos- 
sible for the “Shellbacks” to take over 
full control. 

About six o’clock the previous night, 
however, the Shellbacks rounded up the 
“Desperate Characters” and incarcerated 
them in the brig; upon their release from 
which place they were liberally anointed 
with graphite, grease and other unknown 
materials, all of which were equally hard 
to get off one’s countenance. Three Ma- 
rines shared this unlucky fate, they be- 
ing Sergeant Yasi, Corporal Lachen- 
maier, and Private First Class Wells. 
This trio had been loud in their de- 
nunciation of King Neptune and his 
henchmen and were charged with con- 
spiracy against the Royal Shellbacks. 
Their resistance was useless as they 
were greatly outnumbered and were led 
to their respective fates. 

The somewhat high-handed methods of 
the Shellbacks caused much murmuring 
amongst the hordes of Pollywogs, and 
the climax was reached when the Polly- 
wogs overpowered some of the Royal 
Police when they attempted to arrest 
numerous Pollywogs. The police, so sub- 
dued, were divested completely of their 
clothing, and beaten heartily with their 
own clubs which were then sent back to 
Davy Jones’ Locker. Attempts by even 
the whole police force were turned back, 
those who did not retreat at the proper 
time were pounced upon and given an 
initiation by the Pollywogs. After about 
an hour of unsuccessful attacking, the 
police retired permanently, and for a 
time the Pollywogs were seriously 
threatening to take over absolute control 
and initiate the Shellbacks. All they 
lacked was a leader and he was not 
found. 

Finally the initiation proceeded ac- 
cording to the program, that is, what- 
ever program the Shellbacks had left 
after their various defeats. The initia- 
tion consisted of a run through a gaunt- 
let, about 100 yards in length, amply 
manned by Shellbacks armed with clubs 
of every description and weight. Two 
fire hoses, pouring forth their fire of salt 
water under pressure, slowed up the 
Pollywogs’ progress through the line and 
added materially to feeling of the backs 
of these parties when they had finished. 
The Marines, as usual, were given a 
very big hand. We have a particular 
grudge against P. F. C. Gordon L. 
Toohey, who for no reason at all, joined 
the gauntlet after he had been through, 
and lambasted his other fellow-Polly- 
wogs lustily and with much gusto. It 
is our opinion that this traitor to our 
cause should have been put through the 
gauntlet no less than ten times, one after 
another. The initiation was finished at 
12:00 and we all went down to chow, 
Shellbacks, but not overly convinced at 
that. 

First Sergeant Butt, Gunnery Sergeant 
Dexter, Sergeant Frazier, Corporal 
Smith and P. F. C. Strong had already 
been initiated into the Royal Order of 
Shellbacks and thus did not share the 
fate of most of us. Our two officers, 
Captain Thaxton and Lieutenant Mc- 
Caul, were also initiated and received 


Thirteen 


Mr. R. D. Winne, former Marine, is now a mining engineer in Belgian Congo, Africa. 
He left the service shortly after the war, and has been a constant reader of The 
Leatherneck since that time. 


their certificates. The first sergeant offi- 
ciated in the rites as Royal Prosecutor, 
and we would like to say here that we 
have never seen a man who so delighted 
in his duties. His form and execution 
were a marvelous combination of timing 
and placing his whole body behind each 
blow. There are those who say that he 
practiced for months in order to perfect 
his swing. The other Shellbacks did not 
take an active part in the proceeding, 
but maintained the attitude of innocent 
bystanders, for which we all heartily 
thanked them. 

At the last minute Sergeants Yasi and 
England, and P. F. C. McSweeney were 
brought before the King, and he wreaked 
on them a terrible vengeance. All three 
were sentenced to the electric chair, be- 
ing led thereto by the chaplain, whose 
gloves were also quite thoroughly 
charged with this terrible substance. 
After having been electrocuted, all three 
were given a liberal dose of castor oil 
and their heads were anointed with a 
concoction of which it was impossible to 
learn the component parts. 

But the initiation had to end, and the 
war had to go on, so the initiation was 
finished with in jig time, that is, about 
five hours, too long for the Pollywogs 
and much too short for the Shellbacks. 

All that we can say at this time, that 
would be at all appropriate is—“BE- 
WARE OF POLLYWOGS’—a terrible 
fate is in store for you. 


“LEATHERNECKS” 
By Maj. J. C. Fegan 

This name was given to the U. S. Ma- 
rines because since the founding of that 
Corps up to comparative recent years 
they were supplied with and wore some 
sort of leather collar. 

Tradition has it that around 1775 Ma- 
rines serving on American frigates-of- 
war were used as “boarding parties,” 
which means that during war, when two 
or more frigates were engaged in battle, 
and after they had been lashed together 
by their rigging, these “boarding par- 
ties” would rush on board the enemy’s 


ship and encounter hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, using cutlasses as their weapons. 
Experience soon taught that it was 
vitally necessary to have some special 
protection for the two jugular veins in 
neck. Therefore, the Marines were is- 
sued heavy leather collars which were 
strapped around the neck and across the 
shoulder to hold them in place. These 
collars ran well over the collar bone, out 
on the shoulder and close up under the 
ear. This leather collar soon proved its 
worth, as it saved many a Marine from 
“getting it in the neck.” In those days 
Marines were but few; each frigate, de- 
pending upon its size, carrying from 
fifteen to thirty as its “boarding party.” 
They were older than the usual run of 
men and were especially selected and 
drilled in this kind of duty. All men 
killed in these cutlass fights were dressed 
in their best uniforms, sewed in their 
hammocks and buried at sea. 

As naval warfare changed, “boarding 
parties” became extinct and took their 
place in naval history. So did the old- 
fashioned leather collars. 

History tells us that during the Revo- 
lutionary days the uniform of the Ma- 
rines was fixed by personal letters and 
not until September 14, 1798, do we find 
a letter listing the articles issued by the 
government to enlisted Marines, and in 
this list is mentioned “one black leather 
stock, with clasp; that the stock be of 
such height that the chin could turn 
freely over it,”’ which was a rather in- 
definite regulation when one reads the 
modern standards. At the same time 
history tells us that the stocks worn by 
the Marines seem to have been intended 
to resemble the high stocks and collars 
of the period, a fashion possibly copied 
from the leather stocks once used in 
Europe to make the wearer keep his head 
erect while in military costume. 

In 1805 we find the first formal uni- 
form regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary of-the Navy and these regulations 
carried as part of the enlisted Marine’s 
outfit, “one black glazed leather stock.” 
It appears that the general shape of 
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U. S. Marines and British Royal Marines at a Garden Party, Nogeyama Park, 


Yokohama, Japan. 


these stocks was cut to meet the fashion 
of the time, especially in 1840 and during 
the Mexican War days. We find that 
about 1880 marked the passing of the 
leather stocks of all styles, thus from 
about 1775 until 1880, Marines were is- 
sued leather collars and stocks. In the 
olden days when Marines cleaned these 
leather stocks and collars they would 
detach them from their coats, spread 
them flat on the deck of the ship and 
scrub them—so the bluejackets finally 
dubbed the wearers of these collars 
“Leathernecks,” and the name, being so 
appropriate and odd, has stuck to the 
Marines ever since. No specific date can 
be determined when this name was given. 
It certainly dates well back in the sail- 
ing ship days. Marines are proud of this 
name because it refers to part of their 
history. The term is used as a common 
noun; a distinguishing term—a method 
of attracting the attention of any man 
wearing the Marine’s uniform. It cor- 
responds to the “doughboy” for the in- 
fantryman, “yellow leg” for the cavalry- 
man and “sailor” for the bluejacket. 


14TH COMPANY, 11TH REGIMENT, 
JICARO, NICARAGUA 
By Catorce. 

The Fourteenth Company, Eleventh 
tegiment, has not been heard from for 
some time, so here goes. We have been 
stationed in northern Nicaragua so long 
that we're all regular hill-billies, but 
we are willing to look at the bright 
lights of Managua if we ever get the 
chance again. We have one platoon and 
Company Headquarters at Jicaro, a dobe 
shack town of about three hundred na- 
tives, and one platoon at the San Albino 
gold mine. Both places were once 
“Sandy’s” headquarters, and he. sstill 
hangs around the mountains close aboard 
and that means many patrols are trying 
to get him. 

Captain George T. Hall is our com- 
pany commander, and Lieutenants J.*G. 
Walraven, W. W. Paca and W. I. Jordan 
are our other officers. Lieutenant Paca 
is on leave in the States, and Lieutenant 
Jordan just joined from Hampton Roads. 
Lieutenant H. D. Hansen has been with 
the company, but he has returned to the 
States to become an aviator, and the 
good wishes of all hands go with him. 

Our top kick is “One-Two” Kenney, 


who, at present, is acting sergeant ma- 
jor for the battalion, and Cpl. S. A. 


Abel is running the office. Our gun- 
nery sergeants are Ryckman of football 
fame and Mickey Finn. Mickey is sick 
in Managua at present, and we are all 
hoping he will be back soon. Sergeant 
Red Campbell, who was a star football 
player at Parris Island, puts out the 
corned bill for us. Our other sergeants 
are: George Haubensack, Russel Nall, 
Bob English, Don Taylor, and James 
Young. Most of them are old timers 
and all are on the job. Our corporals 
are Pop Waddle and George Burt. Burt 
is our mule nurse, and he sure knows his 
jackasses. When his gang of mule skin- 
ners pack a train it stays packed. 

Our Corpsman is Doc Crawford. He 
is always singing, “Oh, When Do I Go 
Home?” Only three months more, Doc, 
then no more salts or iodine. Our acting 
chaplain is Pvt. Josh Green; he has a 
weeping slip for everyone. Private 
Nichols still dreams about the day when 
he will be a P. F. C.; he even talks about 
it in his sleep. Private Lacasse is well 
pleased with his new job as bull driver, 
it brings him in contact with all the 
senoritas. 

Our corned bill slingers are Pfc. Haw- 
kins and Private Triplat. They both get 
tears in their eyes whenever anyone goes 
up for seconds. 

Sergeant Red Campbell has his time 
figured down to thirty more inspections. 
What then, Red, ship over for Nica- 
ragua? Pfe. Noe has to blush every 
time he relates his recent accident. He 
fell down on a rather sharp stick. Pri- 
vate Jay with his dog-killing complex 
sure makes a hit with the captain. More 
target practice, Jay. 

Our horn tooter is Trumpeter Jack D. 
Cage. That’s fine, only he hasn't any 
horn; says he lost it, but we all know he 
will find it on the payroll. 

Most of the men here were “boots” 
when they came down in January, 1928, 
but they’re old timers now. Nearly al! 
have been in skirmishes with bandits, 
several of whom they have dropped off 
Sandino’s muster roll. Only one of our 
men has been hit, Cpl. C. V. Stewart. 
He sat down on a ricochet, and now car- 
ries the bullet in his pocket as a souve- 
nir. Lieutenant Walraven’s patrol has 
run into bandits twice, making it hot for 
them both times, and one of the captain’s 
patrols surprised a group, scattering, 
killing and wounding them with Bar’s 
and sub-Thompson’s. 
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59TH COMPANY, 11TH REGIMENT, 
GARRABO, NICARAGUA 
By NOXA 


Well, boys, this is part of the old 59th 
Company seldom heard from. We have 
been so busy running Sandino around in 
the hills that we did not have time to 
broadcast. 

Now I will sit myself down on a ba- 
nana stalk and tell you about some of 
our wild and exciting experiences. Al- 
though we have not killed, run down or 
captured as many bandits, or had as 
many contacts as some of the outfits in 
the eastern area, we have had our share. 
Furthermore we have been like the wise 
old owl that lived in the oak, “The more 
he saw, the less he spoke.” We have not 
had much publicity, as no doubt you al- 
ready know, but we feel that when it 
comes to patroling, we really have some- 
thing to talk about. 

Speaking of the jungles of Nicaragua, 
I believe we have about the farthest in- 
land outpost—and the cleanest. It is 
some 90 miles up the Bocay River, and 
was established late in August, 1928, 
by Capt. W. W. Walker, who, we under- 
stand, is now back in the States. Our 
present company commander is Sergeant 
Price, and one of the best in the Marine 
Corps. He is liked by everyone, and to 
our deepest regret his time is growing 
short. He will soon be leaving us. 

Our corporals are: Aldrich, Reid and 
Gordon. Aldrich is our efficient police 
sergeant. To him we owe the credit for 
building up a camp to be proud of. Visit- 
ing patrols that stop here occasionally 
compliment us highly on our location and 
well-arranged barracks. 

We cannot forget our “Hash slingers.” 
They are Mess Sergeant and First Cook 
W. R. Switzer and Second Cook R. W. 
Edwards. Oh, boy, these husky Marines 
throw out some tasty chow. Our chow 
hounds are Cooke and Jensen. Between 
the two it is hard to decide which one 
holds the cup. 

We have just completed a storeroom 
which will be used for supplies. Bam- 
boo is scarce in this section, so trips had 
to be made some distance down the river 
by boat to obtain what we needed. The 
river is very low and it is difficult to get 
rations up to us. The larger boats, 
especially, encounter trouble. 

Much to the joy of all, we have had 
two weeks of dry weather. Everyone 
has been wondering just when the long- 
talked-of dry season would come. Up 
until recently the trails in this section 
have been almost impassable, especially 
with ten or fifteen “Jar Heads” to chase 
over the mountains and through murky 
swamps, knee-deep in black, sticky mud. 
But we bear it and carry on, for a good 
Marine never quits. 

The thing you hear oftenest is, “When 
do we go home?” Most of our gang has 
been in the hills nine months, and are 
beginning to wonder if the old U. S. A. 
looks as good as ever. 

Once in a great while we are greeted 
with an amphibian, but they are still 
somewhat of a curiosity. On one occa- 
sion when they had not visited us for 
several weeks, the roaring sound made 
some of the boys take off for the “boon- 
docks.” 

Now, as I am taking up considerable 
space, I must close this chapter of our 
activities and give space to others. 
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VIRGIN ISLAND MARINES, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, SAINT THOMAS 


By PM. Sgt. George R. Frank 


On January 11, 1929, the U. S. S. “Kit- 
tery” arrived at this port and took away 
juite a few of our old timers—twenty- 
five, to be exact, the majority of them 
having been here two years. Among 
those we lost were Sergeants Bunch and 
Waldrop, our two duty sergeants; Ser- 
geant Acklin, who went up for a trial 
with the Quantico baseball team as a 
pitcher; Corporals Brown and Williams; 
Private First Class Numainville, who 
was in charge of the garage; Private 
First Class Walker, our popular first 
cook, and Privates First Class Parker 
and Thurston. 

The “Kittery” also brought us thirty 
new men, among whom were Sergeant 
Joseph Vitek and Corporal Thomas C. 
Godfrey of Quantico baseball fame. These 
two men have been a big help to our 
baseball team. Some other new arrivals 
were Sergeant Broox E. Clements, a 
former member of many Marine Corps 
rifle teams; Sergeant Ezra L. Ewing, an 
old timer in the Corps; Corporal Harry 
Morgan, whom probably everyone knows, 
and Corporal Eugene R. Harrington, Jr., 
who played on the Quantico football 
team last year. 

On January 18, 1929, our post gave a 
smoker as a farewell to the U. S. S. 
“Grebe” (our station ship, which was 
leaving here on January 21 for over- 
hauling), and also as a welcome to our 
newly arrived Marines, and the personnel 
of the Army team that had come over 
from San Juan that same day to offer 
us opposition in baseball and other 
sports. The smoker went off in fine 
style, due to the splendid work of Chief 
Pay Clerk W. W. Raybolt, chairman of 
the committee, and who was well as- 
sisted by QM. Sgt. Warren L. Granger, 
PM. Sgt. George R. Frank, First Set. 
Horace E. Lyon, Corporals Harold H. 
Langsdorf, Artemas S. Little, and Pri- 
vate George A. Goulette. We had three 
good boxing bouts of four rounds each, 
the first between Privates Venuti and 
Snow, which was called a draw; the 
second between Privates Gold and Stew- 
art, Gold getting the judge’s decision, 
and the last between Private Williams 
and Trumpeter Scott, Williams being 
awarded the decision after a hot bout. 
The Post Exchange gave cash prizes and 
every bout was well contested. The boys 
gave their best and were well applauded 
by the crowd. In addition to the boxing 
bouts we had some good singing, a dia- 
logue, selections by the Navy Band, and 
some fine dancing. Privates Meany and 
Walsh entertained the crowd with songs, 
ably assisted by Corporal Langsdorf at 
the piano; these two boys were very 
good and had to respond to many en- 
cores. The dialogue between Corporal 
Little and Private Goulette was a scream 
and went off fine. Both boys were in 
black-face and got a good hand. The 
dancing was also very good, Private 
Finn putting on his specialty—an Indian 
war dance; Private First Class Klein did 
the Charleston, assisted by Corporal God- 
frey, who played some hot numbers on 
the harmonica; and Private Walsh also 
entertained with several dances. All 
during the smoker cigars and cigarettes 
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were handed out, and afterward ice 
cream, cake and orangeade were dis- 
tributed to a well-pleased crowd. Every- 
body went home happy. 

On Saturday, January 19, and Sunday, 
the 20th, we had two good ball games 
between the local Naval Station team and 
the Army team from San Juan, P. R. 
The latter was composed of native Porto 
Ricans, and they played a pretty fast 
game of ball. We won the first game 
3 to 1 through some fine pitching by 
Joe Vitek. The second game was a weird 
exhibition of baseball, the Porto Ricans 
finally winning out, 11 to 10. The visi- 
tors departed on Monday the 21st for 
San Juan, seemingly well pleased with 
our hospitality. 

The tourist season is here, and as a 
result we have been visited by several 
large commercial vessels. So far this 
winter the S. S. “Reliance” and “Colum- 
bus” have paid our beautiful port a visit. 
The U. S. S. “Annapolis,” training ship 
of the Pennsylvania Nautical School, ar- 
rived here Saturday, February 9, for 
about a week’s stay. She had a comple- 
ment of about 105 men, twenty of whom 
are a paid crew, the other 85 men being 
cadets undergoing a two years’ course 
in the mysteries of navigation and pre- 
paring themselves as future officers for 
our merchant marine. The “Annapolis,” 
formerly the old gunboat with the same 
name, is on its annual winter cruise, this 
being her first port. From here she is 
scheduled to go to Barbados, and then 
around the islands for about a two 
months’ cruise. The cadets while here 
have been extended all privileges of our 
barracks; the bowling alley, our base- 
ball diamond, the tennis court, ete. A 
baseball game was played February 11 
between them and our local team, but 
they were not much of a match, we badly 
trouncing them by a score of 16 to 0. 
We also beat them in a bowling match, 
winning all three games. An excuse 
may be offered for the visitors, as they 
have not had the opportunity of prac- 
ticing on our diamond and _ bowling 
alleys. 

The U. S. S. “Cormorant” arrived here 
February 11, temporarily taking the 
place of the U. S. S. “Grebe,” our old 
station ship. We hear that they have a 
good baseball team, so we expect to 
meet some good opposition. 

Our schedule of weekly drills and re- 
views has been changed so that now we 
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take a hike to some point of interest each 
week. This meets with approval as we 
get a chance to view the beauty spots 
of our pretty little island. Our first 
hike was to Fairchild’s castle, where one 
can get a view of the whole island, 
especially Magens Bay, one of the most 
picturesque spots in St. Thomas. Our 
second hike was to Smith’s Bay, in the 
eastern part of the island. 

Last week we had a tennis tournament 
which was won by Private Valerio, he 
having vanquished HA. icl. Estes in the 
finals by scores of 7 to 5 and 6 to 4. The 
Post Exchange gave two fine prizes and 
there was plenty of competition for same. 
Among the participants in the tourna- 
ment were Privates First Class Daun 
and Klein, Privates Anderson, Knipe, 
Jolly and Walsh. 

Our first detail to shoot the range at 
St. Croix, V. L., left on the “Cormorant” 
February 14th. Fifteen men composed 
the detail and here’s hoping they all 
make experts. They won't be able to 
blame it on the coaching if they don’t, 
for they have had plenty of preliminary 
work given by Sgt. Clements and at the 
range they will be under the supervision 
of Sergeant Lawrence Seiler, a_ well- 
known member of last year’s history 
making Marine Corps rifle team. 

Recently our command was inspected 
by Captain Waldo Evans, U. S. N., re- 
tired, Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
He gave us a thorough inspection and 
was very well pleased by our soldierly 
appearance, and the neatness and cleanli- 
ness of our barracks. He gave us an in- 
teresting talk on the purpose of our 
duty in the Virgin Islands. 

Another event of importance here was 
the establishment of a guard at the 
radio station, San Juan, P. R. On Sun- 
day, February 3, Sergeant Ezra L. Ewing 
and four privates left St. Thomas on the 
S. S. “Catherine” to establish a Marine 
guard at the radio station in San Juan. 
This came as a surprise to us, because 
for quite a few years the Marines have 
been out of Porto Rico. It should be 
good duty, and what a wonderful liberty 
those boys can make. There are sure 
some pretty senoritas in San Juan. Tak- 
ing these five men away from our com- 
mand materially weakens it and makes 
duty a little harder for the men. But 
we hope it won’t be for long as we ex- 
pect an increase on the next “Kittery.” 


U. S. Navy Building on the dock at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
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THE “TEXAS” DETACHMENT 
By Lacy Richardson 

Since the 5th of January, the day we 
left Nicaragua, the detachment has been 
hitting it on all four cylinders. At this 
writing, March 3rd, the entire U. S. 
Fleet is assembled in the Canal Zone 
area for the fleet concentration. While 
at sea there has been cruising disposi- 
tions, battle problems and a million and 
one other maneuvers such as aircraft 
raids, destroyer attacks, torpedoes in ac- 
tion, submarines running wild beneath 
the surface, and such feats call for a 
darkened ship, general quarters, loading 
drills, emergency drills, man-overboard 
drills, and—well, too much to write 
about. In port there have been whale- 
boat races (incidentally our own crew 
won the All-Navy cup in the Marine 
whaleboat race, but has been recorded 
before now), “smokers,” swimming con- 
tests and what not. Unfortunately Ser- 
geant Ruch and Doa Leonard lost in the 
swimming contest. But all these trou- 
bles cannot compare with our present 
sorrows. The great, gray dragon of the 
sea, known as the U. S. S. “Texas,” is 
all torn to pieces. Next Friday we get 
under way for San Diego, and the fol- 
lowing day is Admiral’s inspection. From 
all appearances, Admiral Wiley is going 
to make it unhealthy for anyone who 
does not come up to his standards, for 
there are more paint brushes, rags, and 
swabs in action than looks reasonable. 
Police Sergeant “Red” Rairden ‘lows 
that the Marine compartment is gonna 
take all prizes. So does the Top Kick 
and Captain Kendrick and Lieutenant 
Perrin. So, you see, though the fleet 
has completed all prescribed battle prob- 
lems, the fight with the “Texas” layout 
has just begun. But that’s okay, after 
all. Let the big ‘uns hit the little ‘uns. 
The Wahoo is takin’ us back to the 
States after nine long months of ab- 
sence and there will be thirty days leave 
and—and—thirty days leave. Whoopee! 

On the Ist of March, Sergeant B. F. 
Hearn, Jr., left us to spend thirty days 
leave with his parents and friends (one 
real friend especially, so we're told) at 
Waycross, Georgia, his home town, from 
which place he will report for duty at 
the Charleston Navy Yard, where he will 
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be paid off July 29th—if he doesn’t ship 
over. No one was glad to see Benjamin 
F. leave—now don’t get that statement 
confused with something else: no one 
was glad to see Benjamin F. leave is 
what we said—for Hearn was a real 
honest-to-goodness shipmate and one 
hundred per cent clean through to the 
core. In going away Heinie left many 
true friends behind, and the humble 
words we are striving to compose here 
cannot by any means express fully the 
detachment’s regret in having lost him. 
Hearn went from Balboa to Colon via 
the Panama railroad, thence to New Or- 
leans via the S. S. “Iriona,” thence to 
destination above by train. First Ser- 
geant Rasmussen and Sergeant Hogan 
accompanied him aboard ship. Why? 
Herh! Haven’t you ever been in Pan- 
ama’? Better investigate a little, eh, 
Heinie? (By the way, Hearn, before 
shovin’ off, Everhart would like to know 
what steps he should take to reach a cer- 
tain end. You know what we mean—do 
you think it would pay him to extend 
sea duty?) Well, so long, ole top, see 
you in Waycross this summer. Schultz 
went on another beer party today, and 
Kolbert, Anderson, Jenson, “Red,” and 
about sixteen privates buckin’ for cor- 
poral such as Nalevanko, Peters, Zieg- 
ler, Perdue, and many other aspirants 
we could mention, went along to see that 
he, Schultz, came back to the ship in 
one piece. Oh, yes; Barton went along, 
too, and Triplett and Rayburn. Steve 
came out okay and he and Walker have 
the boys sweatin’ over aces back-to-back 
while Haskins sti!l plays his full-house 
with apparent success. You'll probably 
be surprised but Trumpeter Ginn bets as 
high as two and sometimes three on a 
straight flush—matches, we mean. 

The next spasm of interest was the 
interdivision boxing and wrestling con- 
test which was held aboard on Friday 
evening, February 22nd. In the feather- 
weight wrestling Fennimore Marcelus 
Babb was up and Babb did quite well. 
He had a little difficulty in downin’ his 
opponent at first, but finally succeeded. 
Cooper was the runner-up in the 135- 
pound class. Cooper put up a splendid 
fight but lost. Then came Corporal Frie- 
day, welterweight, who won as _ usual. 


Bernice P. Bishop Museum—one of the attractions in Honolulu. 
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But Frieday also fought in the same 
class and lost. Not so easy for the vic- 
tor, however. Render struggled in the 
middleweight, but in vain. Olesen, one 
of the new men who came aboard since 
we left Nicaragua, came out on the small 
end of the light heavy. Trumpeter Ginn 
captured the heavyweight honors in first- 
class shape. In the boxing bouts, Leon- 
ard was outclassed for the featherweight 
applause; Whinery won in the light- 
weight; Polowaski defeated his oppon- 
ent in the middleweight; Himie won by 
default for light heavy, and Ziegler took 
the heavyweight likewise. This was only 
the first elimination of a series and the 
detachment has great hopes of capturing 
the grand prize, which will make two 
years in succession. 

A certain red-haired sergeant in our 
midst, commonly called “Red,” got a fat 
letter from his pa the other day. At the 
top of the first page, or sheet, was writ- 
ten in lavish type (his pa’s name) Jus- 
tice of the Peace, Union District, Put- 
nam County, Red House, West Virginia. 
That will probably account for “Red’s”’ 
invitation to the detachment to visit Red 
House with him, for the purpose of 
storming the Putnam County brig. 

Bradford recently remarked that he'd 
rather have been born rich than good 
looking. James Burgan studied him for 
a space and then said: “It’s h—— to be 
cheated out of both, though, ain't it?” 
Whether Burgan meant that for himself 
or Bradford is more than we can say. 
This way or that, however, we agree 
with him. 

For the latest recipe in applying 
blanco on skivvie shirts see Dancliff. 


STATION G-A-R-R-O-B-O 
By Swede Jenser 

Well, boys, this is the old 59th Com- 
pany, 11th Regiment, at Garrobo, Nica- 
ragua, and I will tell you all about it. 

We Marines here are having a pretty 
good time. The only hard work is wash- 
ing clothes, and that’s not so bad. 

We have a good mule skinner by the 
name of Luthvitch. He’s just a private 
trying to get along in the Marine Corps. 
We have also another private by the 
name of Spiro; we call him Abie. One 
day, coming off a patrol, we were almost 
in Garrobo, and Abie was lagging 
wearily. Suddenly he said, “Ow, mine 
mule is all in.” The funny part was 
that Abie was thirty feet behind the 
animal and just about able to drag one 
big foot after the other. Private Mc- 
Kenny has Abie just about down. Mac 
is an Irishman, but he sure must have a 
little Jewish in him. 

When it comes to songbirds you should 
hear our singing fools, Privates Harper 
and Felker. They know their stuff. 

Private Coffman is one of these auto- 
matic riflemen. When he shoots he never 
hits anything. One day we asked him 
why he didn’t practice and he replied 
that he didn't like to hear the noise. 

Our mighty hunters are Privates Fel- 
ker and Cooke. They hunt only big 
game, like mountain cows and wild cats. 
Private Harper and I seem to get ner- 
vous three times a day; that’s at chow 
time. We have no buglers up here, so 
you can guess what a scramble there is 
at 11:55. 

There doesn’t seem to be much else to 
say, so we'll now sign off until next 
month. 
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HEADQUARTERS DOPE 
By TaBob 

Since we last went to press we have 
achieved a new Major General Com- 
mandant. The ceremony in connection 
with his acceptance was quite elaborate, 
the Big Room being cleared for the oc- 
casion and beautifully decorated with 
American flags and Marine Corps flags, 
dating back to the day when the entire 
strength of the Corps was about equal to 
the present personnel of the A&I Depart- 
ment. The ranking officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps were seated in a semi- 
circle about the large table beautifully 
decorated with flowers near which the 
retiring and the new presiding officers 
of our Corps took their places. The oath 
of office was administered to Major Gen- 
eral Neville by Brigadier General Rufus 
H. Lane. 

General Lejeune spoke very briefly 
and to the point in thanking all for their 
assistance and loving loyalty to him 
while he held the important post of Ma- 
jor General Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and he asked the same spirit of 
cooperation and loyalty for his succes- 
sor, in the same breath declaring that 
he personally knew the request was 
needless. 

Our new Major General Commandant 
in turn spoke very briefly but to the 
point, expressing his regret at the loss 
of General Lejeune to the Corps as its 
commandant and asking for the con- 
tinuance of the efficient cooperation and 
loyalty of all members and employees, 
commissioned, enlisted and civil. Need- 
less to say, every person hearing General 
Neville speak, knowing him, or at least 
knowing of him, mentally pledged to 
him and to the Marine Corps continued 
and undivided loyalty. As we filed in 
line, shaking hands with General Le- 
jeune and General Neville, we felt proud 
of our Corps which had produced two 
such wonderful men. 

Spring is about to burst upon us with 
suddenness, but from the happy light in 
Noble Wilson’s eyes, and the pleased ex- 
pression on his face, we have a hunch 
that his mashies, drivers, putters and 
what have you, are all slicked up and 
ready to click. Of course, Freddie Moore 
won't drive to the golf course with Wil- 
son yet, the streets are apt to be damp 
and it spots the tires so. 

Edith Bron hied herself to the Big 
Town recently and took in a few shows, 
incidentally dropping a few hours of 
needed sleep, however. Fortunately the 
trip wasn’t a long one and the strain in- 
cident thereto was not sufficient to cause 
her to lose any weight. 

Chris Bartley is back on the job after 
taking the rest cure by the home fire- 
side, and is already threatening to clean 
up all comers on the tennis court. She 
would rather play tennis than eat, and 
boy, how she loves to eat. Incidentally 
Gertie Friedman is much happier about 
her work since her side-kick has returned 
to the job. 

We have been informed that Emma 
Haines (nee Manders), who used to push 
a wicked pencil in the Strength and Dis- 
tribution Section in years past, has been 
promoted to the rank of “Mama”; it’s a 
girl. 

_ Brown of the File Room, George Wash- 
ington Brown for short, recently bought 
an automobile, since which time a little 
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An interior view of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum at Honolulu. 


thing like distance means nothing at all 
to him. During Inauguration week he 
made two round trips to Connecticut. 
Try this on your piano. 

Speaking of distance annihilators, Her- 
mon Bell tried to wear out his Whippet 
in three days running from Washington 
to North Carolina and back during that 
beautiful spell of weather we had for 
Inauguration, and he was lucky enough 
to get back with four wheels and an 
engine. 

The Muster Roll Division almost had a 
casualty the other day. Alexander was 
leaning way back in his chair, maybe 
with his mind upon spring and suddenly 
found that he was not sitting in a rock- 
ing chair and also that concrete, even 
when covered with linoleum, isn’t the 
most comfortable cushion to land on in 
an unexpected moment. 

Long Tom Atkinson is planning to hit 
the trail for home-sweet-home to sur- 
prise the folks with a three weeks’ visit. 
Tom comes from Arkansaw. Bell is 
planning a trip about the same time and 
they expect to ride together, at least as 
far as Kansas City, where their ways 
will divert. 

The Marine Corps girls’ team has a 
new bowler, an infant recruit by the 
name of Fredericka Niner. Dame Rumor 
has it that she is partial to tall men with 
black mustaches; anyway they say this 
does not affect her bowling and when- 
ever she rolls a ball and then snaps her 
fingers the pins always fall; sometimes. 

Guy Williams of the Muster Roll Divi- 
sion has recently accepted a civil service 
position, continuing the same duties. We 
know Guy hated to give up all that serv- 
ice he had as much as he hated to give 
up that Ford which he has been dressing 
up with this, that, and the other thing, 
for, lo, these many years. 

Bob O’Toole is back from an inspection 
trip pretty well covering the tropics and 
looks to be all set to knock off some 
par, more or less, scores at any time 
now. 

We have one bowler in our midst who 
specializes in the billiard-bowling variety; 
Charlie Herd has gone “bugs” over this 
game and spends beaucoup jack trying 


to win the nightly prize at the Conven- 
tion Hall alleys. He has as much chance 
of coming out on top as Old Man Public 
has of beating the Income Tax. 

The teams of the Marine Corps Bowl- 
ing League of Headquarters are having 
a merry chase for first place and with 
only five weeks left no one can tell which 
team will be a-straddle of the steer when 
the end comes. All seem to entertain the 
same hope and it is a certainty that only 
one team can win. 

It is expected that Bob O'Toole will 
be back from his tropical “sojourn” in 
time to take his place with the Com- 
mandants on March 15th. His presence 
will considerably strengthen the team 
and their hopes are high for first honors. 
Bob is still retaining the highest average 
in the league which no doubt will be 
quite a surprise to him. 

The team standings and high averages 
follow: 


Team. Won Lost 
Quartermaster .... 27 21 23565 
Commandant ...... 25 23 22902 
Adj. & Insp..... 23 25 22850 
Paymaster ........ 21 27 23316 

Individual High Averages 
104-5 

That’s all. 


FORMER NAVY CHAPLAIN HAS 
CHURCH IN NEW YORK 


Father Murdock, former chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy, and serving for a num- 
ber of years with the U. S. Marines, at 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, and 
2nd Brigade, U. S. Marines, Managua, 
Nicaragua, is at present located at All 
Saints Church, 46 E. 129th Street, New 
York City. Any of the Marines who 
have served with Father Murdock are 
asked to drop in and see him to renew 
acquaintances when they happen to be 
in the big city. 
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AMERICAN GOLD STAR MOTHERS 


The February meeting was held at the 
Hamilton Hotel, with the president, Mrs. 
George Gordon Seibold, presiding. 

The recording secretary, Mrs. Eugene 
S. Bruce, reported an executive com- 
mittee and board of trustees’ meeting, 
held at the home of the president Feb- 
ruary 8. 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
George W. Hibbs, reported over 30 let- 
ters to out-of-town members and others, 
some of whom were ill; also many im- 
portant communications which had been 
received. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Olive Carpenter, 
read her report. 

Mrs. Catherine Barrack, chairman of 
St. Elizabeth Hospital committee, ren- 
dered an interesting report of severa! 
visits to that institution, when, aided by 
her assistants, refreshments and enter- 
tainment were supplied to ex-service 
men who gathered in the Red Cross hut. 
Regret was expressed that Mrs. Barrack 
was physically unable to retain the chair- 
manship. Mrs. Delia Barber was ap- 
pointed by the president to serve as 
chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Warfield, chairman 
of the Naval Hospital committee, pre- 
sented a letter of appreciation from Miss 
Myrtle Ince for the Naval Hospital, ac- 
knowledging the Mothers’ gifts sent to 
the patients, while Chaplain A. C. Oliver 
thanked the organization for gifts sent 
to Walter Reed Hospital. 

Three new members were enrolled, as 
follows: Mrs. Claudia Geary, Mrs. Annie 
Gervais and Mrs. W. S. Holmes. 

Invitations were received from the fol- 
lowing organizations to participate in 
functions to be held under their auspices: 
Kenneth H. Nash Post Auxiliary, the 
District of Columbia Federation for Pa- 
triotic Observance and the Sons of the 
Revolution. 

An interesting report was given of the 
part taken by the American Gold Star 
Mothers, who were well represented at 
the Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, held in Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall the latter part of January. 
The organization sent five 
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our wars, knowing how keenly appre- 
ciated this would be by the mothers of 
patriot dead. She then gave in her ini- 
mitable way the “Toast to the Flag.” 
The president presented the certified 
copy of the articles of incorporation, 
with communications from Col. J. Miller 
Kenyon, past commander of the D. C. 
Department of the American Legion, who 
is the legal adviser of the Gold Star 
Mothers. A resolution was presented 
and adopted thanking him for 
his valued services in connec- 
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Southern Barbecue Expert. Some of the 
readers of this news know just how it 
was done, especially those who have been 
on hikes and maneuvers out of Quantico. 
Hospital tents, tables inside, lots of serv- 
ice, etc., etc. 

The pit for the Barbecue was dug on 
the hillside back of the Water Works and 
the tents were set up on the level place 
just below. There was bunting, stream- 
ers and flags galore. We had swings 
and teeter-totters for the 
children also. 


tion with the incorporation. 
Mrs. Eugene S. Bruce re- 
ported the Valentine party 
given in her home for the 
benefit of the organization, 
when she was ably assisted by 


Mrs. Delia Barber. The affair 
was a social and financial 
success. 


A comprehensive report of 
the activities of the legislative 
chairman was read by Mrs. E. 
M. H. Guedry, who has acted 
in that capacity since the for- 
mation of the organization. 
The jurisdictions of the Pension Office 
and the Veterans’ Bureau were outlined, 
the different forms of compensation ex- 
plained and some corrective legislation 
proposed in this report. The cooperation 
of the Veterans’ Bureau in adjusting a 
number of claims was extolled by Mrs. 
Guedry. 

A drive for new members was inaugu- 
rated and rivalry between the branches 
of the naval and military services was 
encouraged by naming teams to repre- 
sent the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
Mrs. Warfield volunteered to serve as 
captain of the Army team, Mrs. Guedry 
for the Navy and Mrs. Barber for the 
Marine Corps. The contest will end June 
4, 1929, the first anniversary of the or- 
ganization, and that day was adopted 
as Founders’ day and will be observed 
each year by the Mothers getting to- 
gether for a social reunion. 

A recent sorrow has come to the chap- 
lain, Mrs. William J. Seelye, in the loss 
of her mother. 

The custodian of records, 


delegates—Mrs. Margaret E. 
Warfield, Mrs. Eugene _ S. 
Bruce, Mrs. Ben H. Fuller, 
Mrs. Delia Barber and Mrs. E. 
M. Nash. The first three 
served on the credentials com- 
mittee, resolutions committee 
and the rules committee re- 
spectively. Mrs. Warfield, as 
vice president, represented the 
president, whose illness pre- 
vented her attendance at the 
full session of the conference. 

Comdr. Harlan Wood of the 


Mrs. Reberta E. Jacobs, is ar- 
ranging for the disposal of a 
gift—a beautiful black satin 
kimona—for the benefit of the 
society. 

At the next meeting, Tues- 
day, March 19, at the Hamil- 
ton Hotel, the Mothers will be 
entertained by a musical pro- 
gram rendered by the “Singing 
Mothers” from the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


BARBECUE AT QUANTICO 


District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of the American Legion 
attended the meeting and delivered an 
enthusiastic patriotic address, paying a 
high tribute to the Gold Star Mothers 
and making an appeal in behalf of his 
organization and its auxiliaries in their 
drive for new members. 

Another honored guest was Mrs. Black, 
widow of Gen. John C. Black, a former 
Commissioner of Pensions and an illus- 
trious officer during the Civil War. As 
a reading, Mrs. Black selected Gen. 
Black’s touching tribute to the invincible 
spirit of “Youth” in its participation in 


There have been many men 
connected with the Engineer 
Maintenance Company who are now 
among Leatherneck readers in other 
posts and countries. Maybe they would 
be pleased to read in these columns that 
the old Maintenance Company is sstill 
putting out. 

There have been many feed parties 
given by the Company on hikes and in 
the Barracks, but we had a new, or 
rather old, kind of party at the Post 
Water Works on Sunday, March 17. We 
had a genuine old fashioned Barbecue. 
cooked in good old Southern style, by a 


It was the first time for 
many present to see whole 
pigs being roasted at one time 
over an open fire, and slices 
cut off while still being 
roasted. We had three of 
them and they were certainly 
done to a turn, and they were 
turned too—just like a big 
rossiterria. We had many 
guests and there was plenty 
for all comers. They all hoped 
that they would be invited to 
another Barbecue and_ that 
right soon. 

Besides the 114 men in the Company, 
there were present the following guests: 

Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Harry Lee, Colo- 
nel and Mrs. J. C. Breckinridge, Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. J. T. Buttrick, Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
R. B. Putnam and family, Commander 
and Mrs. M. M. Witherspoon and family, 
Miss Farrar, Miss Bland, Miss Wilkins, 
Miss Markman, Mrs. E. T. Fryer, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. A. T. Lewis and family, 
Capt. Leroy P. Hunt, Captain and Mrs. 
C. A. Phillips and family, Captain and 
Mrs. O. T. Pfeiffer, Capt. M. H. Silver- 
thorne, Lieutenant and Mrs. E. S. Shaw, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. F. J. Farrell, Ch. 
Marine Gunner Lloyd, Miss Lloyd, Ch. 
Marine Gunner Diskin, Miss Diskin, Q. 
M. Clerk and Mrs. E. F. Conners, Mrs. 
Watkins, Q. M. Sergeant and Mrs. L. 
Flynn and family, M. T. Sergeant and 
Mrs. Kool, Mrs. Stuart, Mr. J. M. Rainey 
and Mrs. Rainey, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. J. 
Rose, Mr. Kent Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
George C. Clark and family, Mr. J. T. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Bellomy and family, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dorsey Humphrey and 
family. 

Committees: St. Sgt. McArthur, ar- 
rangements; M. T. Sgt. Kool, decora- 
tions; M. T. Sgt. Turner, reception; Sgt. 
Walters, menu, etc.; Sgt. Winans, pub- 
licity; Cpl. Potts, transportation; Pfe. 
Harris, invitations; Mr. James Butler, 
barbecue expert. 


MENU 
Barbecue Pig Baked Fish 
Potato Salad 


Sweet Corn Pickles Celery 
Catsup Mustard 
Bread Butter 
Coffee Sugar 


Fresh Milk 
Ice Cream Apple Pie 


UL. S. S. “ROCHESTER” MARINES, 
BALBOA, CANAL ZONE 
By J. R. P. 

At last the “Rockey’s Rock Throwers” 
have left Matagalpa and Nicaragua tam 
bien. Now they can pay off the police 
force and close up the calaboose until 
we return again, which, we hope, will 
be never. 

Our orders came rather suddenly, as 
most orders concerning our movements 
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do. We left Matagalpa Saturday, Feb- 
ruary the ninth, at about 7:00 P. M., 
traveling via trucks. We arrived at 
Managua at 4 o'clock Sunday morning, 
tired and dusty (but who cares about 
that when one is leaving Nicaragua?) 

The Fifth Regiment Band marched us 
down to the station and the Guardia 
Nacional Band was also there to see us 
off. We surely did appreciate their send- 
off. We embarked aboard the “Rockey” 
at about 5:00 P. M. Sunday, Feb. 10, just 
thirteen months and three days since 
we disembarked. We left Corinto the 
following day, arriving at Balboa Feb. 
14, so at the time of writing we are once 
more at the cross-roads of the world. 

Private Frey, who, by the way, is one 
of the chief representatives of “Old Man 
Ambition Himself,” states that he is 
glad to be back, even though he has to 
paint the angle irons in the gun com- 
partments. Corporal Flieger, who once 
remarked while on the trail in Nica- 
ragua, “No more Panama liberties for 
me,” has been ashore quite a few times 
since our arrival here. I wonder what 
causes that? We have also heard that 
he is thinking seriously of extending his 
cruise. 

Boyer, who hails from Georgia, says 
that like the Civil War, the Sharkey and 
Stribling fight was a frame-up. 

If all goes well and we are not called 
upon to quell another banana war in 
these parts, we may be under way for 
the “States” by March 10. Cain says 
that he would rather go to New Orleans. 
Hasn’t he the strangest ideas? 

Sergeant Greiser, our original tat- 
tooed man, is being given some close 
competition by Sergeant Wynn. I won- 
der if there isn’t a Tattooed Lady mixed 
up in this in some manner? 

Well, by the time this goes to press 
we will have shaken hands Miss Statue 
of Liberty and done most of the other 
things one does when one goes to New 
York. 

That’s all. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN NICARAGUA 
By Robert Eubank 

The next day we started to make an 
aeroplane landing field. On the third 
day, just as this task was 
completed, Lieutenant Schilt 
landed and began moving the 
wounded men to Ocotal. He 
made three or four trips a day 
until they had all been trans- 
ported. 

While this was going on, 
another column, with Lieuten- 
ant Richal, was hit at Las 
Cruces, about eight miles out- 
side of Quilali. We could hear 
the bombs and shell fire, but 
were unable to leave our 
wounded and go to their aid. 
Lieutenant Richal’s column ar- 
rived two days later. They 
brought us food for which we were 
waiting. 

Captain Peard arrived by plane from 
Ocotal to take command. Sergeant Pat- 
terson also came in the plane. 

We were in sight of El Chipote, and 
could see Sandino’s men by looking 
through field glasses. But we were too 
weak to attack, so we proceeded to San 
Albino on the 11th of January to await 
reenforcements. 
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The bandits were waiting for us at 
Las Cruces, but our planes discovered 
them and began bombing. That helped 
a lot. Of course, we shelled them too. 
The old Stokes Mortar wasn't tongue- 
tied, and the bandits took off. We ar- 
rived at San Albino without further 
trouble and barricaded the place. San 
Albino is an old gold mine that was run 
by a British concern until Sandino went 
on the warpath. He seized the town, 
ruined the mills and did all 
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from the canteen, is wrestling with the 
moving picture machine each night; and 
when we say wrestling we mean wres’ 
ling. However, Hendy has had experi- 
ence, and we feel that when he gets his 
hand in, the pictures will be as good as 
ever; even if we haven’t had any movies 
during the past few weeks. Hendrick- 
son served in a similar capacity before, 
being promoted to counter jumper in 
Adams’ Big Store. 

The demolition of Hop 


the damage he could. He 
named the town Jicaro, “San- 
dino’s City,” and tried to have 
the rule of Neuva Segovia as 
president of a new republic. 
But the Marines got on his 
heels, and off he went for 
El Chipote. 

Our reenforcements  ar- 
rived at San Albino, and we 
started to capture El Chipote. 
Major Young was in com- 
mand and Lieutenant Clark 
was our platoon leader. It 
took us five days to get to 
Chipote; we had to bomb our 
way there. We had one man 
wounded at Sana Rosa Hill, but when 
we arrived at Chipote, Sandino had fled. 
We hunted all around the mountains for 
him, but in vain. We returned to San 
Albino by way of Quilali, and stayed 
there five months. 

In April we heard that Sandino was 
again at Chipote. We had a big drive 
and surrounded the place; but once more 
he escaped. We went back to San Al- 
bino and were relieved in May by the 
11th Regiment. We returned to Mata- 
galpa by the old trail through Quilali 
and Guali pass. It took us six days, 
but the trails were dry and conditions 
were not difficult. 

After we returned to Matagalpa we 
were divided up. Thirty-six men, under 
Captain Aiken, came to Algovia Haci- 
enda, owned by an American. I have 
been here ever since. It is a nice place, 
plenty of coffee to pick, volley ball to 
play, and a little patrolling to do every 
week. Planes come over every three or 
four days and bring us news, also a few 
magazines now andthen. So, you see, we 
have home comforts, even in Nicaragua. 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 
By Cerveso 

The New Year started very 
sadly for this post with the 
death of George R. Swarthout, 
our congenial and well-liked 
recreation attendant and mov- 
ing picture operator. Being an 
ardent fisherman, he went 
down to the coal dock to catch 
bait, and, although the exact 
circumstances are not avail- 
able, it is evident that in cast- 
ing his line his foot slipped 
and in falling into the water 
he struck his head on the edge 
of the dock. About ten minutes after- 
ward, a native employee of the White 
Photo Studio, going to the dock for the 
same purpose, discovered the body lying 
in the water. It was a regrettable oc- 
currence, and his loss is keenly felt. The 
body has been shipped to his mother, 
2005 Scott Street, Covington, Ky. 

Bauserman, late of Luray, Va., now 
holds the keys to the recreation room, 
and Hendrickson, the boy with the smile, 


Wong’s laundry and Quarters 
M5 has been’ completed. 
Shades of Ellwanger—the 
first board to be ripped off 
the laundry struck Ditty in 
Kentucky with a heartache. 
However, it has improved 
Cocoanut Grove wonderfully, 
and it is hoped that the erec- 
tion of no more unsightly 
buildings will be permitted in 
that section. 

The non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ new quarters are nearly 
completed and Haak will soon 
be settled in his new home. 
By the way, we nearly forgot 
something important. Haak, the gen- 
eralissimo of the Mah Jong table, after 
securing a total score of 1,328,856,782, 
suddenly returned home and, lo and be- 
hold, a beautiful baby boy greeted him. 
This is his first son, and it brings the 
complemcit up to one wife, three daugh- 
ters, and one boy. Haak says he can 
quit playing baseball now just as soon as 
this latest youngster can get his glove 
from the QM. Congratulations, Haak 
and Mrs. Haak. 

The rifle team to compete against Port 
au Prince has been selected and have 
started practicing. “Dutch” Anten, Mo- 
well, Van Horn, Wilbanks, Blue, Rusaak, 
and others are trying out for this team. 

The baseball team of the station, on 
which four Marines are playing, has been 
practicing for several weeks. The spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak, but Mr. 
Jones, the finest Naval officer the writer 
has ever met, coach of the team, has 
hopes of whipping them into shape for 
the series with the Train Squadron. 

On Sunday, February 10, 1929, the Sta- 
tion baseball team played the Radiantes 
of Caimenera and lost 4 to 0. Hack 
twirled an excellent game, showing a 
great change of pace, but the failure of 
his teammates to hit the opposing pitcher 
lost the game. Hack, incidentally, 
struck out 10 men. 


The U. S. S. “Montcalm” made its 
usual visit to Port au Prince and several 
of the Marines took advantage of the 
trip to pay this ancient Marine post a 
friendly visit. Miss Margaret Maloney, 
daughter of Chief Pay Clerk Maloney, 
and Miss Hubert of Canada, also took 
advantage of this trip. Both of them 
must have thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves as they were enthusiastic over it, 
except the results and the wherefores 
going and coming, etc. 

George (Spider) Kelly batted for Kap- 
tur as mail orderly while the latter was 
in Port au Prince. A period when the 
duplicate sometimes improves on the 
original, in some instances. 

Our mess officer, Lieutenant Stuart, is 
becoming quite a barrister. He is in 
great demand, not only at the station 
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but on the vessels hanging out in nearby 
waters, as counsel for delinquents. 

The Post Quartermaster’s office is busy 
painting the post. This was sadly needed 
and will make a decided improvement in 
the condition and looks of the post. 

The tennis courts and handball court 
are at a standstill since last issue, but 
it is hoped that there will be news of 
the completion of same by next issue. 
What ho! Baker. 


FAREWELL TO GENERAL LEJEUNE 
By Maj. J. C. Fegan 

On the evening of March 1, 1929, in 

the main dining room of the Army and 
Navy Club in Washington, 
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permit its state of efficiency to be any- 
thing but super. He pointed out that in 
order for the Corps to maintain its 
super-reputation that it was necessary to 
be a Corps composed not only of all of 
the people of the United States but a 
Corps carrying a contact with all the 
people of the United States. He made 
it plain that it was the duty of every 
officer and enlisted man in the Marine 
Corps to maintain and _ perpetuate 
friendly contact with civilian population 
of this country, and urged that it was 
the everlasting duty of the officers to 
remember that the Corps was supported 
by the people and that, therefore, the 
Corps should work always with 
a view of showing the people 


there assembled approximately 
two hundred officers of the 
Marine Corps of all ranks. The 
oldest officer present was Ma- 
jor General George F. Elliott, 
one time Commandant of the 
Corps. The occasion was a 
farewell dinner given by the 
officers of the Corps who were 
able to attend in honor of Gen- 
eral John A. Lejeune. Bri- 
gadier General Ben H. Fuller 
acted as toastmaster. The 
musical program consisted of 
songs and moving pictures of 
personal views of General 
Lejeune taken during the past ten years. 
An attractive printed program showing 
various cuts of General Lejeune from the 
time he was a midshipman in 1888 up to 
date, including the military history of 
the General with interesting write-ups 
on his career. This was gotten out with 
the compliments of the Recruiting 
Bureau. 

By the speaker’s table was a mast of 
nine historic flags which represented 
achievements of the Corps for the past 
one hundred or more years. At the 
speaker’s table sat General Elliott, Gen- 
eral Lejeune, General Neville, General 
Richards, General McCaulley, General 
Butler, General Lee, General Lane and 
General Fuller and Colonels Murphy and 
Lucas. 

Addresses were made by General 
Elliott, who spoke on the “Old Marine 
Corps”; General Neville, who spoke on 
the Marine Corps service with the old 
Navy; General Butler, who spoke on 
the Marines in China, and finally General 
Lejeune, who spoke on the affairs of 
the present Corps. Those who had heard 
General Lejeune speak on numerous oc- 
casions agreed that his speech at this 
time excelled any they had ever heard 
him make before on the subject of the 
Marine Corps, administration and future. 
In General Lejeune’s talk he urged and 
at the same time he felt assured that 
the officers would accord the same whole- 
some, cheerful and loyal support. that 
they had accorded him during his term 
of eight years and eight months as Com- 
mandant, to General Neville. He im- 
pressed in a most forceful manner the 
vast importance of loyalty of officers to 
their Commandant, saying that without 
such support that no Commandant would 
be able to administer the affairs of the 
Marine Corps. He pointed out the vital 
importance of all hands sharing in the 
continuance of keeping the Corps in its 
high state of espirit and efficiency. He 
told the two hundred officers assembled 
that it would be fatal for the Corps to 


that it was ready at all times 
to protect them whenever this 
protection is required; that 
the officers and men must live 
as representative Americans 
should live and must feel 
themselves part of all civic 
communities in which they 
happen to be stationed, and 
that if the personnel of the 
Corps would set out to accom- 
plish this that the Comman- 
dant would then be in a posi- 
tion to take care of the Corps, 
its personnel and its needs. 

General Lejeune’s message vibrated so 
clearly and plainly that it was a message 
from the bottom of his heart—advice 
that a father would give a son, and a 
message that was carried away as a 
great lesson formula in which all offi- 
cers, and especially the younger ones, 
should use as a guide in the discharge of 
their duties. 

The older officers who were present 
pronounced the dinner one of the most 
impressive and sincere that has ever 
been given in Washington. 


THE PUULOA POINT RIFLE RANGE 
By Allyn Henry Wright 

This time I have decided to give a few 
rambling impressions of the Marine rifle 
range at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Located 
near Puuloa Point, our wonderful range 
is very logically, handsomely and con- 
veniently located (that is, 
for a rifle range). 
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every afternoon. This includes cutting 
algerobas (a native shrub), pasting 
targets, rolling down the firing lines, cut- 
ting wood for the cook (I mean the cook’s 
stove which belongs to the government), 
and various and sundry jobs and chores. 
But this is not hard work, and it does 
help to pass away a few idle hours. 

While the candidates for the rifle team 
were trying out they acted as coaches 
for the details of men from the barracks 
that were shooting the range for practice 
and qualification. The popular pastimes 
at Puuloa Point range include volley- 
ball, five hundred and hearts, and an oc- 
easional hike along the beach. 

Yes, there are many other impres- 
sions of our rifle range at Puuloa Point, 
but these are some of the best ones. 
And here I'll let the matter drop. 


NAVAL RESERVE ANNUAL CRUISE 

The annual cruise of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps will be 
made this summer by 475 students from 
Yale, Harvard, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Northwestern University and 
from the Universities of Washington and 
California. 

The “Wyoming” and the “New York” 
from the Scouting Fleet and the “Mis- 
sissippi” from the Battle Fleet have been 
assigned to the duty. 

The students from Georgia School of 
Technology, Harvard, Northwestern and 
Yale will cruise to the Bermudas and 
Cuba. Both the “New York” and the 
“Wyoming” will sail from Boston on 
June 22, for St. Georges, Bermuda, and 
from there will go to Havana. 

The students from the Universities of 
California and washington will sail on 
the “Mississippi” June 8 from San Fran- 
cisco and will stop at Vancouver and 
Victoria. 


NATIONAL SOJOURNERS HONOR 
MAJOR GENERAL LEJEUNE 
Maj. Gen. J. A. Lejeune was honored 
by the attendance of over 400 at the 
testimonial given him on March 13 by 
Washington Chapter No. 13, National So- 
journers, at the Marine Barracks. 
The retired Marine Corps Commandant 
was presented with a life- 
sized drawing of himself 


Situated along the sandy 
surf of the peaceful Pacific, 
and just a few yards from 
the waterfront our camp 
presents a unique appearance. 

As you eat and enjoy the 
delicious chow served in the 
yet new mess hall, you can 
look out upon the deep blue 
rolling sea and can hear the 
dashing breakers break. 

Looking to the east you 
can see the old _ inactive 
crater of Diamond Head and 


| made by Sgt. H. R. Davis, Q. 

M. C., during the course of 
the banquet. Mrs. Lejeune 
was given a beautiful basket 
of flowers. 

The speakers were the 
president of the local So- 
journers, Capt. G. F. Un- 
macht, C. W. S., who was 
toastmaster; Maj. Gen. A. A. 
Fries, Chief of Chemical 
Warfare Service; Rear Ad- 
miral L. E. Gregory, Rear 
Admiral R. E. Coontz, Maj. 


the smokestacks of distant 
Honolulu town. 

After industriously shooting the vari- 
ous ranges and positions in the morning, 
a dip is frequently taken in the cool, 
surging waters of the Pacific. Also, fre- 
quently, moonlight dips are enjoyed to 
the music of a ukelele and harmonica. 
(This, of course, adds atmosphere to the 
seene and makes the event a more 
memorable one.) 

Oh, yes! I should not fail to mention 
the police duty that is performed most 


Gen. A. C. Stephen, Dr. B. J. 
Lloyd and Grand Master W. 
D. Brown of the District of Columbia 
Masons, and Gen. Lejeune himself. 

Gen. Fries presented the new Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Maj. Gen. 
W. C. Neville, with a past president’s 
badge of the San Francisco Chapter, and 
Gen. Neville responded with a brief 
speech. 

Those present in addition to the speak- 
ers noted included: Admiral C. F. Hughes, 
Maj. Gens. M. W. Ireland, J. L. Clem, 
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F. Parker, C. C. Hammond and T. T. 

Hines; Rear Admirals T. J. Cowie, L. E. 

Gregory; Brig. Gen. W. E. Horton. 
—A. & N. Journal. 


SIXTH REGIMENT HIGHLIGHTS 
By Karlstad 

On January 19 the Sixth Regiment 
embarked on the “Henderson.” Forty- 
nine days later they debarked at San 
Diego, California. The twenty-three 
months’ stay in China transformed sud- 
denly from a reality to strange reminis- 
cences. 

The trip, unromantic as it was, was 
just one move after the other. Not even 
Sherlock Holmes could follow a person 
more closely than a coxswain with his 
salt-water hose. 

But who is John, the sleuth with a 
ship on his shoulder? Oh, well, we'll 
begin with the dog. It was discovered 
while at Shanghai, and John simply had 
to know how it got over the gangway. 
Of all the canine nerve! Sergeants and 
corporals of the guard are so taciturn 
nowadays; no wonder a fellow can’t find 
out anything. The dog mystery is still 
unsolved. 

Here is a laugh from life: 

Snobb (watching the milling humanity 
on deck): “Let’s watch the hogs eat.” 

Snobbier: “Yes, hon, let’s do; they 
are 

Skipper: “So!—you think you’re on a 
farm now, eh? I'll give you ten days in 
your room, maybe more!” 

We had a _ seven-day stopover at 
Shanghai, the metropolis of China. All 
hands enjoyed the hours spent ashore at 
this port. 

The Fourth Regiment was fairly 
swamped by the visiting Marines—that 
is, the mess halls were. Mighty good 
thing for the Fourth Regiment messes 
that the “Henderson” didn’t break down 
in port. The writer barely missed being 
“shown the door” by looking natural 
(dumb) and hiding the tell-tale four- 
ragere. 

Len Hall, social secretary for the Navy 
“Y” in Shanghai, had arranged a special 
program for the weeks during the pres- 
ence of the Tientsiners. There is only 
one Len Hall, and the Shanghai Y. M. 
C. A. is very fortunate to have such an 
able entertainer and organizer on its 
staff. 

The Fourth Regiment gave a smoker 
and entertainment for the home-coming 
Marines. In addition to the twenty-four 
rounds of boxing there was an excellent 
program of song, dances and music. Col. 
C. H. Lyman, our former commanding 
officer, spoke a few well-chosen words. 

Manila is the place where women wear 
white silken wings and where men don’t 
tuck in their shirt tails. Manila is also 
the seat of the world’s largest cabarets— 
The Santa Ana and Lerma. 

Magellan started a fight with the Fili- 
pinos in 1521; Corporal Bartlett, who 
claims to be a descendant of the ex- 
plorer, wanted to renew hostilities, but 
he couldn’t find the enemy. 

The two liberties spent in Honolulu 
were enjoyed just a little more than any 
of the others. This pleasure-mad town 
has a way about it to make a fellow drag 
out all his dinero, and never holler, either. 
No, we didn’t chance to behold a descend- 
ant of a Scot while in Honolulu. 

“Lon Chaney,’ “Puddin’ Head,” and 
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“Sandino” are said to have been social 
successes while at Honolulu. Perhaps— 
they were the center of attraction at the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel; we haven’t the 
details. 

A man of rank, not stripes, apparently 
unfamiliar with ships and peculiarities 
therewith attached, came galloping down 
the ladder leading to the quarter deck, 
and inquired of those loitering in that 
vicinity as to the cause of the fire alarm. 
He was informed that it wasn’t fire alarm 
but church call! The disadvantage of 
having a suite. 

Trumpeter Gregory claims to have 
seen a cobbler’s mate 1Cl., and a chief 
dressmaker’s mate on the “Henderson.” 


FROM THE SOUTH POLE 


The following bit of correspond- 
ence was received March 19, after 
having been almost three months 
enroute. The Leatherneck is, of 
course, tickled “pink” to hear from 
our comrades at the South Pole 
and wishes them much success in 
their great adventure. 

“City of New York, 
Ice Barrier, Antarctic, 
Dec. 27, 1928. 
Editor, The Leatherneck, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Just a few lines to our pals 
throughout the Corps wishing them 
all a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 

Captain Alton B. Parker, Gy. 
Set. Vic Czegka, and myself have 
the honor of serving with Com- 
mander R. E. Byrd in this great 
adventure as representatives of 
the U. S. Marines. 

We are having a great battle 
with the elements and hope that 
upon our return in early 1930 to 
be able to give to our magazine 
many interesting stories of our ad- 
ventures. And, believe me, there 
sure are many of them. 

Will you please send our copies 
of The Leatherneck each month to 
our Dunedin, N. Z., address so that 
next year when our supply ship 
breaks ice we can read about our 
friends and pals in the grand old 
Corps? 

Here’s health and prosperity to 
all our many friends in the Marine 
Corps through your columns. As 
they say it in New Zealand, ‘Kia 
Ora’ (Good Luck). 

(s) K. F. BUBIER, 


Gy. Sgt., U. S. M. C.” 


Neither of the mates have appeared in 
public, however. 

The only difference between some men 
and some women is that men say “yes” 
in the affirmative, and some women say 
it in the negative. 

Squad leaders are generals working for 
a corporal’s pay. 


U. S. N. A. CRUISE BEGINS JUNE 8 

The summer practice cruise of the 
Midshipmen to Europe will be made on 
the U. S. S. “Arkansas,” “Utah” and 
“Florida,” under command of Rear Ad- 
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miral Harris Laning. Over 900 members 
of the first and second classes will sail 
from Annapolis, Md., June 8, and ar- 
riving at Barcelona, Spain, June 25, re- 
main there until July 3. 

The squadron arrives July 5 at Naples, 
Italy, and departs July 11; it arrives at 
Gibraltar July 15, and leaves July 17; 
it reaches Weymouth, England, July 22 
and departs August 1, returning to 
Hampton Roads August 15, and arriving 
at Annapolis, Md., August 28. 


CAPE HAITIEN MARINES 


Among happenings of interest in Hog- 
wallow recently is the beginning of the 
annual spring training for the rifle and 
pistol competitions at Guantanamo Bay 
in the latter part of April. We have 
been very fortunate this year at Cape 
Haitien in having the services of Ist 
Lieut. Raymond T. Presnell of the 1928 
Marine Corps R & P teams. Lieutenant 
Presnell gathered his prospects together 
February 19th and laid plans for the 
oncoming days of work with the Spring- 
field and Colt’s arms. Those who met 
with Lieutenant Presnell were: Sgt. A. J. 
Roberts, Cpls. Ralph White, G. Hutchin- 
son, J. N. Crocker, John Lemmons, John 
Cochrane, Joe Pelletier, Pvts. D. A. Mc- 
Connell, Robert W. Tufts, Leonard Wal- 
ker, William Dempsey, A. A. Nobles, and 
Tpr. A. M. Brannock. The recent re- 
pairs and changes made in the rifle pits 
on the Cape Haitien range have rendered 
for service to the shooters a much safer 
and handier range. Lieutenant Presnell 
had supervision over the work done re- 
cently. Some bull’s eye ammunition has 
been ordered and Corporal Hutchinson 
and Private McConnell, cornstalk sons 
from Iowa, are mentioned in the “likely” 
list to go from here to Guantanamo Bay. 
We all want to go—somewhere. And 
soon. 

On February 21, in the early morning, 
there departed from Cape Haitien a 
crowd headed for the city of Port au 
Prince and Marine Barracks therein. 
They were: Ist Sgt. Irvin McClay, Sgt. 
L. E. Black, Cpls. Joe Pelletier, Ralph 
White, Pfc. William Caskie, Pvts. Andy 


Pagonis and Tracy (drivers), Bandsmen: 


Lew Paul, “Swede” Olsen and “Bo” Mc- 
Millan, Pvts. Judson Vanderhoof, R. S. 
Hoggatt, Leonard Walker, “Chef” Vin- 
ciguerra, E. Zwostetcky, E. R. Snyder, 
W. Carlson, H. J. Kelly, J. Gilbert, Jim 
McKearney, Nick Celenze, “Chappie” 
Freiburger, Tpr. A. M. Brannock, Ph. M. 
2Cl. M. E. Roberts and small son. 2nd Lt. 
Ward E. Dickey’ was in charge of the 
party. We enjoyed a good Washington’s 
Birthday chow in Port, saw the smoker 
and track meet and returned on the 23rd 
without mishap. That is—mishap other 
than McClay’s sitting on a diminutive but 
sharp cactus on the roadside between 
Gonaives and Port au Prince. And they 
say that Tracy, our camp paradox, who 
is at home either in axle grease or face 
creams or both, almost drove off a high 
spot once while doing the mountain 
loops—just hearsay, though. Our track 
team retired from the field at the close 
of the morning competitions on the 22nd 
in the Champ de Mars without high place 
but that was just once. Watch us next 
time. The boxers in the evening smoker 
met the best of Port au Prince’s pugilis- 
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THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


308TH FLEET RESERVE COMPANY 

The 308th Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., was 
placed on a drill pay status as of Janu- 
ary 24, 1929. Thursday night of each 
week has been designated as the regular 
drill night. 

The organization of this company, 
which is commanded by First Lieutenant 
Ivan E. Bigler, F. M. C. R., was au- 
thorized by the Major General Com- 
mandant on September 7, 1928. This is 
the eighth Fleet Reserve Company to be 
organized, equipped and placed on a 
drill status in this area. 

The city of Worcester has a popula- 
tion of 200,000, and, although it supports 
eleven National Guard and two Naval 
Reserve units, there is plenty of ma- 
terial available for the 308th Company. 
There are approximately 150 former Ma- 
rines in Worcester, most of whom are 
members of the Marine Corps League 
detachment of that city, and these men 
have rendered valuable assistance in or- 
ganizing and recruiting the company. 

The policy has been to take in a few 
older and experienced men as a nucleus, 
and then to fill the organization with 
younger men of good standing in the 
community. 

Company headquarters is located in 
the Naval Reserve Armory on Lake Ave- 
nue. This building, situated on a five- 
mile lake front, was originally main- 
tained as a boat clubhouse. There is 
plenty of office, drill, and storage space 
for all purposes. The first deck of the 
armory -building contains locker and 
office rooms; the second deck has both 
open and covered drill floors ‘and is 
equipped with a 5-inch loading-drill gun. 
A level frontage provides space for out- 
door drills. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR RETENTION 
IN MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
The Major General Commandant has 
advised that there are a number of sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve who apparently do not 
understand the requirements of Articles 
13-25(1), (4), and (5), Marine Corps 
Manual, and, as several of these second 
lieutenants now have over two years 
service without reporting for annual 
training, they will be unable to qualify 
unless they report for annual training 

this year. 

Article 13-25(1), Marine Corps Manual 
defines the requirements for a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant, Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve, and it should be noted 
that the candidate is required in all cases 
to attend at least one camp of instruc- 
tion. 

Article 13-25(4), requires the names 
of all second lieutenants, Volunteer, to 
be submitted to the Reserve Examining 
Board for examination of their military 
records and as to their eligibility to be 
retained as an officer of the Marine Corps 
Reserve, at the expiration of three years 
service. 

Article 13-25(5) requires all second 
lieutenants, Volunteer, who have not 
qualified as required, to be dropped from 
the Reserve. In this connection it should 
be noted that the professional qualifica- 
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tions are the same whether or not the 
officer is over 28 years of age. 

The last two articles referred to above 
do not require three years service for 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve, but do 
require a volunteer officer with three 
years service to be qualified for a com- 
mission in the Fleet Reserve whether or 
not he is barred by the age limit of 28 
years. 


310TH COMPANY AT NEW ORLEANS 
By Al Durning, Jr. 


It is very evident by the continued 
spirit that the personnel of the 310th 
Company, F. M. C. R., is showing that 
they mean to have their full new strength 
of ninety-three men long before they 
are ready to shove off for Quantico, Va., 
this summer. 

Every man of this crack outfit has 
adopted the slogan “It won't be long 
now,” and from the way the recruits are 
turning out on their Thursday night 
drills, the slogan seems to fit them like 
the proverbal “Glove on a hand.” 

There are many reasons why the men 
of the 310th are working so _ hard 
towards the building up of their com- 
pany. Perhaps the biggest of them all 
is that of promotions that must be made 
with the enlargement of their company. 
With such prizes to stimulate to action 
every ambitious Marine, as two or three 
sergeants, four or five corporals and at 
least six first-class privates, it is no 
wonder that every mother’s son of those 
reserve dogs have been stepping lively 
since the first of the year. 

On March Ist Lieutenant Adair Wat- 
ters, their commander, took the entire 
company over to the Algiers Naval Sta- 
tion to spend the week end. This was a 
great event to the men, especially those 
of recent enlistment who have never ex- 
perienced the life of a Marine in bar- 
racks. The trip of last year was still a 
vivid picture in the minds of the older 
men in the company. Particularly when 
they were forced to witness the court- 
martial of one of their best-liked bud- 
dies. The trial was over the theft of a 
shirt, and none of the principals were 
aware that it was a mock until it was 
all over. 

The company’s. basketball team, 
coached by Lieutenant N. B. Barkley, 
sure has upheld its splendid: record of 
always finishing on top. It made a clean 
sweep of every game played in the first 
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round of the Service Athletic League. 
This makes it the top favorite to cop 
the trophy by going through the fina! 
round undefeated. 

One of our recently enlisted men. 
Fresh, has proven to be a very clever 
guard and is giving some of our regular 
guards a hard fight for a berth on the 
team. Day, Woods, Smith, Wise, Ma- 
honey and Brady are the old regulars 
who have been largely responsible for 
our success. 


302ND COMPANY, RESERVE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Third Battalion, U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, rifle team, which included five Ma- 
rines from the 302nd Company, journeyed 
to Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, on March 
9th, to engage in a small-bore match 
with a team representing the Hamilton 
Light Infantry Company of the Royal 
Canadian Militia. The American team 
was defeated by a score of 928 against 
902, out of a possible 1000. The high 
score was attained by Sergeant J. P. 
Flanagan of the 302nd Company with 
a score of 96. The other Marines on the 
ten-man team were Sergeant H. H. 
Searle, Cpl. G. J. Hess, Privates First 
Class W. C. Heath and L. G. Duncan. The 
local team uses twenty-two caliber 
Springfields and the course consisting 
of ten shots per man at fifty feet, using 
the Canadian “half moon” targets. The 
team, which was in charge of Lieutenant 
J. L. Waterman (M. C.), U. S. N. R., was 
entertained at dinner by the Canadians 
previous to the match. A return en- 
gagement is being arranged. 

This is not the first occasion on which 
members of the local Marine and Naval 
Reserve units have traveled “abroad” in 
an official status. Last Armistice Day 
some members of the 302nd Company, 
including First Lieutenant Edward F. 
Doyle, and 2nd Lieutenant George F. 
Doyle, proceeded to Hamilton, Ontario, 
with members of the local Naval Re- 
serve aboard their sub-chaser to take 
part in the Armistice Day observance 
being held there, as guests of the Royal 
Canadian Volunteer Naval Reserve. On 
that occasion the officers and men from 
Rochester were entertained at a banquet 
attended by nearly all the city officials. 
Extremely cordial relations were estab- 
lished between the two organizations. 
Later, members of the Canadian Naval 
Reserve were entertained by the Roches- 
terians at their local armory. 


According to official reports recently 
issued by the Adjutant General of the 
State of New York, the 302nd Company, 
located at Rochester, N. Y., took third 
place in the State-wide Naval Militia 
small-arms firing. The final standing 
was 91.2%. This was very good con- 
sidering the small attendance the 302nd 
Company had in the competition. The 
range on which the local militia units 
are required to shoot is located over 
forty miles from Rochester, and a large 
turn-out from the company is practically 
impossible to obtain. It is expected that 


a nearer range will be selected for the 
firing in 1929. 
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SERGEANT McGUIRE 


not to be more awkward 
than the good Lord’ll let 
yez—although he musta bin takin’ a cat nap when 
he made the whole of yez’”—so senior duty Ser- 
: geant McGuire of Battery H addressed the fledgling 
recruits just that morning turned over to him for instruction. 

“Now give me your attention, ye bunch of misfits—an’ t’will 
be a lot of grief you'll be a savin’. The Cap’n has put ye inter 
me charge for tu make soldiers of yez—though fur the life of 
me Oi can’t be aseein’ wot he had fornist me. Annyway—it’s 
soldiers yur goin’ to be an’ anny man wot don’t put out, Oi’ll 
be makin’ it so hot fur him that he'll be wishin’ fur a nice 
shady spot in hell thinkin’ it wad be Paradise.” 

No one knew how many recruits the brusque little martinet 
had trained during his twenty-eight years’ service. He had 
been recruit instructor for so long that he reeled off his little 
speech with but little variation. 

“Thay’s two things ye want to learn right off—pronto—wan 
is to respict your seniors an’ the other wan is to do what yur 
told on the jump, widout anny lip—see? Another an’ jist as 
important is to forgit anny tin soldierin’ ye may have done; 
yur a Regular now—and Oi hope your empty heads ’ll hold this 
last—you’ll be addressing me as Sergeant McGuire—not Sarge 
or anny other terms of familiarity. Now try to be intelligent 
an’ answer tu yur names.” 

“Moore.” 

“Here, sir!” 

“Don’t sir me—ye’ll be savin’ that fur yur officers—Smith.” 

“Ho.” 

“Chu- —_ answer to this wan whilst Oi spell it—C-H-U- 
B-A-U-E-S-K-I.’ 

“Here- that’s pronounced Chubauski.” 

“OQh—Chu-boo-cowsky it is eh, well yure named Kelly after 
this—do ye git me ?—Kelly.” 

“Archibald—— Archibald—” 

“Here,” chirped a weak voice in the rear rank. 

“Wot’s the matter, mama’s boy—can’t’ ye be remimberin’ 
the name ye enlisted under?” cooed McGuire. 

A tall awkward farmer boy broke into loud guffaws which 
were immediately suppressed when McGuire, eyes blazing at 
this bit of sacrilege, jumped in front of him. 

“So ye think Oi’'m funny do ye ?—well yu'll be wipin’ off that 
Oi’ll push yure silly pan tru the other side 


grin to onst or 
o’yure head.” 

Finally the roll was finished and McGuire put them through 
a few simple drills—correcting them skillfully but with a con- 
stant flow of vitriolic verbiage. He gloried in the Army—in his 
particular work—in the authority and respect his rank gave 
him and in the manner in which those under him jumped to do 
his bidding. A thorough soldier he was, from the top of his 
close-cropped grey head to his glistening shoes; a hard worker 
and a severe taskmaster, always ready to back up his authority 
with a pair of very capable fists. 

The ribbon of the Distinguished Service Cross, worn on the 
left of his blouse, attested to his bravery as did the silver cita- 
tion stars on his Spanish and China campaign ribbons—but 
there were two things that McGuire feared—his wife—but more 
than that—the fear that some day that fact would be found out. 

No one had ever seen the Mrs. McGuire for they lived in a 
nearby town on commutation status. Once in a while his com- 
pany commander would call him in and tell him that he was 
considering getting quarters for him on the post and on these 
occasions, McGuire, with visibly lengthening face, would heave 
a long sigh, and reply-——— 

“Cap’n, sorr—fur mesself—Oi’d loike nothin’ better—but it’s 
the little woman,” and he’d pause with another sigh, “ye see, 
sorr, beggin’ the Cap’n’s pardon—Oi don’t think it’s right that 
Oi should be movin’. She ain’t a strong body an’ Oi'm thinkin’ 
that a move wad be near to killin’ her.” 

And so the matter would rest—for no matter how hard a 
Captain might be he wouldn’t’ want to be responsible for the 
death of the wife of one of his best sergeants, even though he 
might feel that the sly old devil was putting something over 
on him. 

This particular bunch of recruits were being whipped rapidly 
into shape and only a few had been unable to measure up to 


ALL in a facin’ me an’ try e McGuire’s standards and had gone over 
By Richard B. Thornton philosophically 


said, “It’s a blessin’t the loikes as them 
is gone fur they’d be only decoratin’t the guard house the most 
‘ave their hitch.” 

Those who made good were getting used to McGuire, but once 
in a while did burn with a desire to get even with that sharp 
tongue of his. 

One day Moore and Smith were in town on pass. As they 
were killing time, strolling through an unfamiliar section of 
town trying to see what girls they could pick up, they were 
attracted by the hoarse, shrill voice of an angry woman berat- 
ing some poor soul. Their curiosity aroused, they sneaked up 
to a high board fence that hid the owner of the voice and 
peeked through a crack—and manna from Heaven! they beheld 
Sergeant McGuire—their hard-boiled tormentor—the man who 
had told them so often that he was a “he-man—wid hair on me 
chist”—encased in a voluminous bungalow apron, working for 
might and main over a wash tub, while a tall, strapping Amazon 
was hurling abuse at his bent form— 

“_. an’ ye haven't told me yit why ye got home at twelve- 
thirty wan I told ye to be here at twelve sharp—that ye 
haven't” she was saying. 

“But, Norah, darlint,” how appealing McGuire’s voice was 
now—so different from the one to which they were accustomed 
that the two young ruffians poked their hands in their mouths 
to keep from laughing aloud—‘“But, Norah, darlint, it’s been 
tryin’ I have to tell ye that the Captain had an errand——” 

“Divil a bit I care wot the Cap’n wanted,” his spouse inter- 
rupted, “wan I tell ye to be here at a certain toime—I don’t 
want none of yur lyin’ excuses. Now, mind, ye lazy good for 
nothin’—it’s that washin’ ye’ll have done soon or not a bite 
of supper will I get” and she slammed into the house. 

Moore and Smith, unable to hold themselves much longer, 
their hands clapped over their mouths, crept silently, hurriedly 
away until out of hearing, when they gave way to shouts of 
triumphant glee—accompanied by much punching and friendly 
pummeling. 

“Oh, boy!” gurgled Moore, “ain’t life lovely.” 

“An’ he said he had hair on his chest,” was Smith’s rejoinder. 
“Say, won’t they give that old galoot the razz when they hear 
this?” 

“An’ he told the Old Man that the little woman wasn’t too 
strong—Oh———” and they went off again into gales of laughter. 

The next day McGuire was more caustic than ever on the drill 
field; nothing that his recruits did was satisfactory. At last 
he swung them into line and halted them. He told them in as 
many ways as he could think of just what he thought of them 
and ended up— 

“____ an’ yure the most awkward lot Oi’ve iver seen in me 
twenty-eight years soldierin’. Oi could go down to the corral an’ 
pick me a bunch av jar-heads what had more brains in wan ave 
their feet than the lot av ye have got in yure heads. Now fall 
out, for ten minutes’ rest—if yez can do so widout stumblin’ 
all over yurselves.” 

McGuire stood some distance away from his charges who 
were sprawled on the ground—resting. Apparently he was in 
deep thought, forgetful, for the moment, of his surroundings; 
but he was brought sharply from his musings by the dis- 
quieting familiar: 

“But, Norah, darlint—it’s bin tryin’ Oi have to tell ye 
the voice was a burlesque of his own. 

“Divil a bit I care wot the Cap’n wanted 

The hot blood surged to his cheeks as he looked up suddenly 
to see Moore, bending in a grotesque fashion over an imaginary 
washboard while Smith was standing over him in an all too 
familiar attitude, to the hilarity of the other recruits, although 
they obviously didn’t know just what it was all about. 

McGuire, with a queer deadening sensation, knew that at last 
he had been found out. His whole world would be suddenly 
swept away from him if he didn’t do something—and that at 
once. He was aware of a steadily rising anger at these callow 
recruits who had seen him in so humiliating a position, but 
back of that rose his resentment against the real cause of his 
embarrassment—his wife. 

“Listen, you birds,” he called, “there’ll be no more drill the 
mornin’ and ye’ll all be reportin’ to the first sergeant t’once 
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for fatigue—that is—except me good 
frinds, Moore and Smith. They'll be 
comin’ wid me for Oi’ve a bit av a job 
fur thim.” 

McGuire strode off with no more ado 
and Moore and Smith, the laughter 
chased away from their white, scared 
faces, following. The Sergeant walked 
rapidly—saying not a word until they 
reached one of the corrals. Then he 
turned suddenly and faced the two 
trembling recruits. 

“So it’s pryin’ into me private affairs 
ye’ve bin’’—he said sneeringly. 

“I didn’t mean no harm, Sergeant,” 
panted Moore. 

“Gosh, no!” chimed in Smith, weakly. 

“Mane no harm”—McGuire was get- 
ting hotter and hotter—‘“mane no harm, 
makin’ me the laughing stock of all the 
post. Ye lyin’ blackguards, sneakin’ up 
to a man’s private residence and then 
tellin’ wot ye saw. Fur two sints Oi’d” 
—and he started to take off his blouse. 

“Oh, Sergeant, you got us wrong,” 
cried Moore, anxious to appease, “we 
didn’t tell a soul.” 

“Not a soul,” echoed Smith. 

“No, sir—we wouldn’t do that. We 
were only kidding, we didn’t mean no 
harm 

“We ain’t that kind. We didn’t in- 
tend to tell anyone—we didn’t think 
you'd get sore,” lied Smith eagerly. 

“Are the both ave yez sure ye didn't 
spread anny of your lying’ gossip 
around,” queried McGuire—beginning to 
breathe more easily. 

“Honest to Gawd,” they chorused. 

“Well,” McGuire started to put on his 
blouse, “I’m warnin’ yez—if ye ever open 
yure trap—ever let out the slightest yip 
about this, Oj’ll fix ye so yure own 
mothers wad be havin’ ye arrested fur 
bein’ crude impersonations av their own 
sons. That is,” he added as an after- 
thought, “if Oi didn’t shoot ye—as Oi 
most probably wad. Now git to hell out 
av me sight before Oi get mad all over 
agin.” 

All day long McGuire pondered this 
last embarrassing position in which his 
wife had placed him and the more he 
pondered the madder he became. He’d 
have to put the woman in her place, he 
would—once and for all. He'd been in- 
tending to do that very thing for years 
but just hadn’t gotten around to it. He’d 
show her who was boss—who the head 
of the house was—he’d been too easy on 
her—that was the trouble. 

By the time he reached home he had 
worked himself up into a fine rage. 
Flinging caution to the winds, he 
stamped into the house and up to his un- 
suspecting wife who preparing 
supper. 

“Norah,” he thundered, “it’s an ulty- 
maytum Oi’ll be givin’t ye. There’s wan 
head av this house and he’s standin’ be- 
fore ye. From now on, from this very 
minute Oi’m takin’ no more of that sharp 
tongue of yures. Now git a move on ye 
wid the supper for Oi’ve an appointment 
wid McShane for a game of pool at 
siven”—and with his head held high he 
marched into the sitting room and busied 
himself cleaning and oiling his auto- 
matic pistol. 

This onslaught left Norah speechless 
for the first time in her life. She was 


dumb-founded—why, nothing like that 
had happened all during her twenty 
Anger gradually 


years with McGuire. 
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took the place of her amazement—the 
idea of that old fool thinking he could 
talk to her like that; he must have been 
drinking, she thought suspiciously. 

“Terrance,” she called sharply, “Ter- 
rance, come out here t’oncst.” 

McGuire stopped cleaning his pistol 
and with an impatient grunt jumped to 
obey from long force of habit. As he 
jumped up he carelessly slipped the clip 
into his pistol and as he closed the slide 
the pistol was discharged with a terrific 
bang—and the heavy bullet crashed 
through the door between the dining 
room and kitchen and into a stew pan 
held by the Mrs. McGuire. 

“Oh,” she screamed, “Oi’m kilt! Oi’m 
kilt,” and went dancing around the room. 

McGuire, scared out of his wits, rushed 
into the kitchen expecting to see his 
wife stretched out in a pool of blood. To 
his great relief, when he saw Norah 
dancing around, he knew that she was 
only frightened. Quickly taking advan- 
tage of the situation he strode over to 
her, took her by the shoulders and shook 
her sharply. 

“Now, there, woman,” he said dra- 
matically, “ye saw wot ye narly made 
me do. Oi’m the kind of a man, Oi am. 
wot kin only stand so much. This toime 
Oi didn’t intind to hit ye. Oi was jist 
agivin’ ye a friendly warnin’. Now the 
next time 

“Oh, Terry, darlint, tu think that ye 
didn’t know yure little Norah had been 
only foolin’ all the toime (she was about 
three inches taller and outweighed him 
thirty pounds). Wot chanst has a weak 
woman against a strong man loike ye. 
I’ve only been teasin’ but Oi’ll niver do it 
again, darlint, niver.” 

“Well, see that ye niver do—girl, but 
don’t tempt me for ye’ll be knowin’ the 
koind of a man Oi am from now hince- 
forth,” McGuire replied—still hardly 
able to believe his good luck. “Now 
hurry along wid the supper for Oi’ve me 
engagement yu know.” He had forgot- 
ten about his imaginary engagement, but 
he knew it wouldn’t be hard to make one. 

All the next day McGuire went around 
in sort of a beautiful daze, even his re- 
cruits looked half way intelligent to him 
but it was not until he reached home 
that night in time to sit down to a steam- 
ing meal of corned beef and cabbage—a 
delicacy that he had wanted but never 
dared to ask for for years, that he fully 
realized that for a while, at least, he 
was the acknowledged king of his own 
household. 
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tic pride and suffered a reverse in the 
tournament, score of 5 bouts to 2 in 
Port’s favor. Matches were as follows: 
Ph. M. 2Cl. Roberts vs. Sisiadeck (PauP), 
decision to Sisiadeck; Cpl. White vs. 
Ford (PauP), decision to Ford; Pvt. 
Snyder vs. Ward, (PauP), decision to 
Ward; Pvt. Freiburger vs. Cooper (U. 
S. S. “Woodceock”’), K. O. by Cooper, third 
round; Pvt. Carlson vs. Nitsen (PauP), 
decision to Carlson; Pvt. Celenze vs. 
Cpl. Joe Inglish (PauP), decision to Ing- 
lish; Pfe. Caskie vs. Mayer (PauP), de- 
cision to Caskie. The bouts were appre- 
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ciated by an audience that filled the 
movie hall of the Second Regiment com- 
pound. Lieut.-Col. T. M. Clinton, com- 
manding officer of the Cape Marines, 
made the trip overland to witness the 
track meet and bout program and fol- 
lowing the evening smoker, expressed 
to the local boys his appreciation of 
their efforts. Second Lieuts. E. W. 
Snedeker and Ward E. Dickey, who have 
watched the training of the Cape men 
from day to day since they began to 
think about boxing away back in last 
December (last year), were present to 
watch the Cape corner each bout. Hand- 
lers Kelly, Pelletier and Gilbert did their 
“dooty” well. As the boys left the hall 
pay day arrived and any bruises suffered 
during the previous two hours were for- 
gotten as old lady Mazuma spoke her 
presence. Next morning at five all were 
on hand to shove off for home—and did. 

Some news notes: Cpl. Henry Lincoln, 
who has filled the commissary store- 
keeper’s job for a number of months, has 
relinquished this place to go to the ga- 
rage where he is to be the new non- 
commissioned officer in charge. Pvt. 
Edward Shannon, hello-girl from the 
telephone exchange, has something to 
do now. He is taking Lincoln’s old job 
over. Pvt. D. A. Fox, who back in the 
good old days used to read the Plain 
Dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, still reads 
same. One of the Q. M. office force gets 
it. Q. M. Sgt. C. D. Feustal and Sgt. 
Leonard Black are among those who ex- 
pect to leave shortly for the States. Pfc. 
Martin L. Hill, our baker friend, has 
gone back to Port au Prince after spend- 
ing a month or so in Cape doing one 
on and one off. He loves his baker’s job 
better, he says. Pfc. William Caskie 
and Pvt. Carlson made a trip to the 
Citadel February 17, using bicycles to 
cover the road distance. They reported 
this historic structure still interesting 
to look at and a number of others in 
Cape Haitien who have never made the 
trip are hankering for a journey thither 
some day. Sgt. A. J. Roberts had a 
birthday on the 22nd. He didn’t mention 
which birthday it was, though. Private 
Berryman is now in the mess hall and 
getting fed well three or more times a 
day. 

On tne evening of 12 February the en- 
listed men enjoyed a dance given for 
their benefit in the mess hall which was 
decorated niftily for the occasion. Mem- 
bers of the commissioned personnel of 
the occupation, Garde d’Haiti and enlisted 
personnel of the occupation were present. 
Serpentine and paper hats were favors 
for the evening. The ladies of our sta- 
tion were exceedingly generous and ex- 
cellent sports in the way they responded 
to a call for plenty of cake for the dance. 
Everyone had his fill and with the punch 
mixed well there was plenty of good will 
on hand during the hours of the dance. 
Acting sergeant-major, 1st Sgt. Chas. 
Zervis, and Sgt. Leonard Black had 
charge of arrangements. First Sgt. Ir- 
vin McClay was a floor committee all to 
himself during the dance and directed 
“tags” and the “old-timer” dances held 
for the sake of variation in the evening’s 
program. 

Two days later the A. and I. visited 
Cape Haitien. Lieut.-Col. Creecy in- 
spected the post and personnel. And 
now we close. 
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| OUT OF THE BRIG 

By LOU WYLIE 

as 


f Dear Fellows: 
Here we are, all 


ready for some 
nice spring 
weather. Billing 


and cooing has 
already started 
up along River- 
side Drive (if it 
ever stopped), 
and even the Ma- 
rine Reserves are 
coming in for 
their share of at- 
a tention. No won- 

der these staid 

business men still 

hang on to the 
Leatherneck uniform. Unless a man is 
a butter and egger he doesn’t have much 
chance with the ladies here in New York, 
except, of course, when he can don a 
Marine Corps uniform. Anybody that 
thinks this is not straight dope just col- 
lar Captain Mallin or Miller, or Lieu- 
tenant Krulevitch of the Reserve; they 
will tell you that when drill is over on 
the U. S. S. “Illinois” a fellow has to do 
some sprinting in order to get to a bus 
some female of the 
species grabbing him. With such condi- 
tions existing in the cruel, winter 
months we hate to prophesy what will 
happen to the Reservists when spring 
makes her advent, and the trees start 
budding, and new grass grows, éetc., ete. 
(see any newspaper columnist). There 
is just one hope for the Reservists, may- 
be some of the U. S. Marines stationed 
over at the Brooklyn Navy Yard will 
come to their assistance and put in an 
appearance about the time drill is out on 
the “Illinois.” There is further hope for 
them, too, in the fact that the “Pennsyl- 
vania” and other west coast ships just 
transferred into the Scouting Fleet will 
soon be touching at New York, and when 
THEIR Marines get ashore! Well, as 
we said before, there’s romance in the 
U. S. Marine uniform and in these days 
of dull business conferences, high pres- 
sure sales talks, and high speed office 
work, the man who can join the Re- 
serve and doesn’t is missing about what 
the knight missed who failed to join 
Arthur’s Round Table. As we have said 
before, both the Reservists and the men 
in active service up around here take 
their Marine Corps seriously. It is like 
being a member of some well-knit secret 
organization, to which the word “Ma- 
rine Corps” opens up innumerable doors 
of friendship and helpfulness. And, when 
a man steps out in a suit of well creased 
blues, brass work aglitter, who can blame 
even the Ziegfeld frails when their 


hearts do a series of flipflops? 


Lou Wylie 


or taxi without 


To those fellows who are short timers, 
and who have saved nothing and have no 
definite jobs in view, our advice is to 
ship over. One such Marine who stepped 
out into a cold and heartless world think- 
ing that people were going to hand him 
the same line and give him the same sort 
of attention he got while wearing the 
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uniform, is sadly disillusioned. He had 
saved no money, made no provision for 
a job, probably couldn’t hold one that 
would pay him any better than what he 
was drawing down in the service. But 
he was through. No more monotonous 
guard duty, no more buttons to be 
polished, no more drill, just one big 
liberty party on the big outside. But 
he has landed where things are a darn 
sight more monotonous than guard duty 
ever was in the Marine Corps. He is 
still with the Government though, doing 
several years in the Federal Penitentiary 
at Atlanta. Our guess would be that he 
took the bootlegging short cut to for- 
tune, and he’s landed where there aren’t 
any liberty parties and won’t be for three 
years. He writes us, wanting Doc Clif- 
ford’s address, and asking that we do 
not try to find out his name. He also 
asks that we send him any old copies of 
The Leatherneck as he has no money 
with which to pay for a subscription. 

All fellows who leave the Corps, job- 
less and moneyless, don’t fare so badly 
we are glad to say, but it might be a 
good idea to keep this chap’s case in 
mind when making that shipping over 
decision. 


SPRING POEM 


Little birdie in the spring, 

How you gaily, gladly sing, 

Telling that the grass is green, 
Calling each lovesick Gyrene 

To the parks where girlies gather, 
For ‘tis most flirtatious weather, 
Bidding them go love and woo 

As young folks in springtime do, 
Bidding them shine buttons bright, 
Bidding them don trousers white. 
(Bid them also, Bird, By Heck! 
When they settle down to neck, 
That they heed your wistful plaint 
And pick a bench without new paint). 


Little Birdie, in the spring, 

As you twitter, chirp and sing, 
Making every guy emote 

That can hear your tuneful note, 
Making every bachelor blue 

As only birds and spring can do, 
Bidding each some girlie find 
Who is of a similar mind, 
Who'll return each lovesick smile, 
And who'll sit and neck awhile, 
(Just remind each, Birdie, he 
Should not take it seriously, 
Love’s eternal, but we wot 

That its object's oftest not). 


“This New York,” says one Gyrene, 
“ain't what it’s cracked up to be.’ He 
comes right out and says he doesn’t like 
the tall buildings, subways smell like 
streets in Tientsin (he didn’t say which), 
and he can get held up anywhere without 
having to put up with all the discomfort 
he is enduring here. Right away we sug- 
gested that he get in touch with the Na- 
tional Navy Club and he luckily landed 
there the night of a dance. Later he 
confided if he could just find some place 
where he could get all the butter he 
wanted to eat, that New York wouldn’t 
be so bad. Which, after sorting over all 
the other reasons, from Texas Guinan 
on down, that we have heard men ad- 
vance for not liking New York, we think 
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the palm for originality goes to the 
Marines. 


Bust out the bouquets, and let’s sling 
some laurels over in the direction of the 
Marines on the U. S. S. “Texas.” When 
a Marine wins from somebody else, well 
it’s always been our opinion that it was 
sort of like taking candy from a baby, 
but when a bunch of Marines go in for 
a contest against each other, the guys 
who come out on top are some Cham- 
pions, yes suh, SOME champions. There- 
fore, our hat is off to the Marines who 
picked off the victory in the Marine 
whaleboat race, down at Panama, for 
the “Texas.” 


It has been our experience, since serv- 
ing on a service magazine, that if all the 
men in the Navy who write poetry were 
placed alongside each other that they 
would—still write poetry. And, if the 
women ashore who write poetry to and 
about men in the Navy were placed along 
side each other there would he one heluva 
fight. 


NAMES OF THE WATCHES 


It may come as a surprise to many 
recruits in the Navy and Marine Corps, 
but every watch aboard ship has a name; 
and to be really “seagoing” a man should 
call these watches by their names. 

The watch from 8 p. m. to midnight 
is called the First Watch, for in the old 
days there were night watches only and 
this one was considered the first watch 
of the night. 

Since it comes in the middle of the 
night, the watch from midnight to 4 a. 
m. is called the Midwatch. 

Then follow the Morning Watch, from 
4 a. m. to 8 a. m.; the Forenoon Watch, 
from 8 a. m. to 12 m. (noon); and the 
Afternoon Watch, from 12 m. to 4 p. m. 

The watch from 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. is 
“alled the Evening Watch but is often 
divided into two, from 4 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
and from 6 p. m. to 8 p. m., respectively. 
These are called the First Dogwatch and 
the Second Dogwatch—Dogwatches be- 
cause the salts of another day considered 
them so short that even a dog could not 
catch a nap during one of them. They 
are designed to change every night the 
hours during which the starboard and 
the port watches are on deck. The Second 
Dogwatch is sometimes called the Ad- 
miral’s Watch since it is the watch the 
highest in command would choose for 
himself, relieving after supper and get- 
ting relieved early. 

Due to the gigantic increase in a ship's 
personnel, however, the custom of “dog- 
ging” the Evening Watch is less preva- 
lent than it was in the days gone by. 

The deck force is divided into star- 
board and port watches and commonly 
subdivided into first and second parts 
called quarter watches, though when only 
a “quarter watch” is on deck for duty it 
constitutes “the watch” for the time 
being. In cases of emergency, or when 
the ship is getting underway, or per- 
forming some other evolution requiring 
all available men, both watches (all 


hands) are called. 
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Sqa)0 ME of the many students taking correspondence 

te-¥ courses in the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Vir- 
“ity, yinia, may be interested in spending a morning in 
the Correspondence Schools, watching how it func- 
“tions and observing what happens to their lesson 
papers. 

All right. Let’s go in. It’s a little cold in here this February 
morning, but that’s all right. We are hoping that this build- 
ing (?) will fall down soon, and then we may have a better. 

Here is a letter from a second lieutenant of the Marine Corps 
Reserve requesting enrollment in the Infantry Advanced Course. 
He states that he has had no previous military schooling. Sorry, 
but we will have to start him in the Infantry Basic Course. 

Here is a lesson paper just arrived on the technique of Field 
Artillery. The file clerk stamps it with the date and hour of 
arrival, attaches a marking card to it and routes it to an in- 
structor who has recently graduated from the Battery Officers’ 
Course at the Field Artillery School. A copy of the marking 
card goes into the tickler on the Director’s desk to insure that 
the lesson paper is returned, marked, to the student within 
forty-eight hours of its arrival. Of course, sometimes this 
forty-eight hour schedule is exceeded due to a congestion of 
lesson papers, and some particular lesson papers require con- 
siderable reviewing by the marking committee. 

What will the file clerk do with this lesson paper on signal 
communications? Ah, he is routing it to an instructor who is a 
graduate of the Army Signal School. And this lesson paper 
on an infantry regiment in the attack? It is routed to an in- 
structor who is a graduate of the Company Officers’ Course 
at the Army Infantry School and also a graduate of the Field 
Officers’ Course at the Marine Corps Schools. And this lesson 
paper on Command and General Staff? It goes to an instructor 
who is a graduate of the Command and General Staff Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth. What about this paper on disbursing? It 
is routed to an instructor who has had many years actual 
experience in the Quartermaster and Paymaster departments 
as well as being a graduate of the Field Officers’ Course at the 
Marine Corps Schools. 

Let’s go back to that lesson paper on artillery. Here it is 
in the artillery instructor’s office, but it hasn’t been touched yet 
for the instructor has been busy filling out an order on the 
Book Shop. Now he is ready to tackle the lesson paper. He 
stakes the student’s solution out on his map. It is a problem on 
artillery defensive fires. Terrible! The student went way 
wrong. He has placed his normal barrage on the hostile as- 
sembly areas, and he has all his own artillery crowded up in 
back of the main line of resistance. No depth. Nothing to do 
but to mark the paper “unsatisfactory.” Explanatory com- 
ments are written out in long hand by the instructor and sent 
to a clerk who types them out. Now the paper, with the com- 
ments attached, is routed to the Director. He notes that the 
paper has been marked “unsat,” but that it is one that bears no 
weight in arriving at the student’s final marking for the course, 
so he sends it to another instructor for remarking. Had it been 
a paper that bore weight it would have gone to a board of three 
officers, other than the original instructor, for reviewing. Here 
is the paper back again on the Director’s desk. The second 
instructor has concurred in marking the paper “unsat.” Too 
bad. Better have a look at the student’s file and see if the root 
of the trouble cannot be found out before sending him back an 
unsatisfactory paper. His file shows that he has been sub- 
mitting papers regularly and has been receiving fairly good 
marks. He is evidently intelligent and a good worker, so the 
trouble does not lie there. Here’s the trouble! This is the 
first lesson he has had on artillery in the defense. He will do 
better next time. Let’s look at the comments that the instruc- 
tor made out on the paper. Are they clear, to the point, and 
such that they should set the student along the proper path? 
Yes, they should. Fine. The Director OK’s the paper, it goes 
back to the file clerk who puts the mark assigned and a copy 
of the comment sheet in the student’s file, and mails the lesson, 
with comments, back to the student. 

What is the purpose of the student’s files, anyway? It is 
the best substitute that the correspondence schools have for 
that personal contact between student and instructor which 
obtains in a resident school. Let’s look at another file at 
random. This student has a number of unsatisfactory marks. 
Why? Plain to see. He has been stalling along for two years 
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Here it shows that he has made similar 
errors on three different papers. Apparently he doesn’t read 
the comment sheets. What can the school do for him. Noth- 
ing. He is working for a diploma and not for professional im- 
provement. He may get by. On the other hand he will prob- 
ably get discouraged in a little while, and will eventually be 
disenrolled for inactivity. 

Have you seen our Book Shop? Here it is in these two large 
lockers. Not a very pretentious shop, is it? But it serves a 
very useful purpose. It is a place from which the student can 
obtain for a reasonable price those maps, charcoal pencils, etc., 
that are needed in his course. The average student spends from 
two to four dollars here getting his first outfit. 

What is all that noise in the next office? Only a regular 
officer who is passing through Quantico and is trying to get 
some free literature from the Correspondence Schools. He 
wants tactical instruction but is too lazy to enroll in a course. 
Something for nothing. Sorry. Glad to enroll him, but we have 
no free literature for non-students. Our appropriation is very 
limited. 

Here is a copy of our last morning report. Here it shows the 
number of active students: 12 enlisted USMC, 108 commissioned 
USMC, 81 FMCR, 71 VMCR, and 21 PMCR, a total today of 293. 
Here it shows the number of lesson papers received today—32. 
That means an average of over 5 lesson papers per instructor. 
Not so few when you consider that some lesson papers take a full 
day to mark. Of course, some can be marked in half an hour. 
Here is a copy of the last monthly report. Enrollments and 
re-enrollments for the month total forty-seven. Disenrolled, 
two. Graduated, twelve. An excellent average as correspondence 
schools go. 

That empty desk? Oh, that belongs to an instructor who is 
instructing over at the resident Field Officers’ School this morn- 
ing. Yes, and this empty desk belongs to an instructor who is 
on general court martial duty. But they will be back soon. 
They have to get their work out on a time schedule, and every 
paper has to be reviewed by the Director before it is returned 
to the student. 

There goes an instructor, red in the face, muttering to him- 
self, and making about ten knots an hour toward the Director’s 
office. There’s going to be trouble. Follow him and listen in. 

“Major, what in—what can you do with a bird like this? 
Plots a defensive position facing north instead of south.” 

“Well, let’s see. Better plot out the problem and see where 
he went wrong.” 

A few minutes silence. 
plotting the problem. 

“By gosh, here it is. The problem is cockeyed! From the 
way it reads, the position could be taken up facing in either 
direction. We will have to rewrite the problem. Jake, are you 
busy? Here’s a job for you.” 

Another instructor drifts in. 

“Major, I am working up a supplementary instruction pam- 
phlet which I think should be sent out with future lesson as- 
signments in Administration. It is on muster rolls. I find that 
the Marine Corps Manual is not sufficiently explicit on the sub- 
ject. A top sergeant in the Marine Corps makes out all right 
because he has more or less grown up to it. But the student 
is out of luck. I think we should give him more instruction 
before examining him.” 

“Fine.” 

What is that stack of papers on the desk? Oh, that is a 
delicate subject. We are working on a new course for the 
Quartermaster’s Department but we don’t seem to find time to 
work on it except in spots. We hope to finish it next summer 
if all of our instructors are not taken away to instruct in the 
reserve camps. By the way, we are having difficulty trying to 
decide just how much tactics should go in a Quartermaster 
course. There are two schools of thought. None and much. 
We will probably compromise. 

The chief clerk bursts into the Director’s office. 

“Major, they have just dumped a truck load of coal on our 
lawn.” 

The Director grabs a phone. “Central, gimme the coal pile. 
Hello, is this the coal pile sergeant? Yes, that’s whom I mean, 
the coal yard sergeant. Say, sergeant, what’s the big idea of 
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They lay out the maps and start 
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British Marines Trophy 


E read in the February issue of the Globe and Laurel with 

great delight a most splendid and illuminating write-up 
on the football trophy recently sent to England in custody of 
Sergeant Major Charles R. Francis and which was pre- 
sented by Captain James J. Tunney. We are especially glad 
to hear of the very cordial feelings that exist towards the 
American Marines on the other side of the Atlantic, and it 
will also be our pleasure to have this feeling remain intact. 
It is also a great source of satisfaction to read in the same 
columns the very courteous and loyal treatment extended to 
Sergeant Major Francis by all ranks of the Royal Marines 
with which he came in contact. Captain Tunney was likewise 
loud in his praise and enthusiasm for the warm and friendly 
response accorded him, and we sincerely hope that our little 
offering may serve to increase the enthusiasm of the Royal 
Marines in their game of football. 

Athletics in the United States Marine Corps have been 
encouraged to the hilt because they serve to develop mental 
courage, afford good, clean, wholesome amusement and de- 
velop physically the participants. Above all they fulfill one 
of the most important peacetime duties; that is, the building 
up of the young American physically, so that when he returns 
home he presents a more manly specimen than he did on the 
day he enlisted. 

In view of the similarity of the duties required by both 
Marine Corps, we believe that this obligation is as binding 
in England as it is in the United States. 

Through the Globe and Laurel and the Leatherneck the 
Major General Commandant of the U. S. Marine Corps, the 
officers and men, wish to express their hearty thanks for the 
nice way in which their offering was received by their friends 

The Royal Marines. 


General Lejeune’s Book 


ALL MARINES, past and present, will be gratified to learn 

that General Lejeune’s Memoirs, entitled “Reminiscences 
of a Marine,” will soon be published by Dorrance and Company 
of Philadelphia. 

That advance press notices are favorable goes without 
saying, for all who are familiar with the General’s colorful 
career realize the wealth of interesting personal experiences 
from which he has to draw. From the wreck of the old 
“Vandalia” in 1889 to the A. E. F. in France, it was General 
Lejeune’s good fortune to participate in an unbroken succes- 
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sion of memorable events. Life for him seemed ever full of 
the spice of action and one recalls the words of Kipling, “This 
man has lived more adventures than I could ever invent.” 


A Big Year For The Corps 


HE month of April at most posts means the actual begin- 

ning of the multifold activities that make up the Marine 
Corps year. The rifle ranges are resounding with the echoes 
of the first sighting shots of the season; the guards are back 
aboard ship forming their gun crews, and everywhere in the 
Corps, young active Marines are working out on the baseball 
diamonds. 

The Corps has been at the top of the heap in all things for 
a long time. It is up to us to keep it there and to make our 
superiority even more unquestionable. That means work and 
a display of the old Marine Corps spirit on the part of all 
hands. 

Every Marine has it in his power to help, or hurt his Corps 
by what he does this year. No man plays a part too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed. If you are aboard ship, do your level best 
to put an “E” on that five-inch gun—it will give you more 
pride and confidence in yourself than you have ever had before. 
Ashore, you can help out by putting that barracks team of 
yours across—our teams must continue to be top-notchers 
everywhere, or we will lose ground. On the range, don’t be 
satisfied until you make “expert”—we have long been known 
as the best shooting organization in the world, but it will take 
the best efforts of every one of us to uphold that enviable 
reputation. 

So it goes all along the line. Wherever you are in this far- 
flung Corps of ours, you can find something to do that will 
help. Go in to win, and you will. No success is too small to 
help in making this year a bigger one than we have ever 
known before. 


““Chevrons”’ 


KNOWING the interest of its readers in good war stories, the 
Leatherneck is publishing “Chevrons” by Leonard Nason, 
the first installment of which appears in this issue. 

Mr. Nason is considered one of the best war story writers 
and “Chevrons” has been haled by the critics as being his most 
humorous and interesting tale. It deals with the trials, mis- 
haps, escapades and adventures of Eadie and Jake, two young 
cannoneers of the A. E. F. You have met Eadie and his 
partner in crime, Jake, in every post in the Corps, for they 
are two real characters. Their adventures in the service will 
remind you of many of your own. Never before has the 
Leatherneck published a story of wider interest to its readers 
in general 


Mothers’ Day 


AST year The Leatherneck undertook to send flowers and 
candy to the mothers of those Marines who were situated 

in places where they were unable to arrange for doing this 
themselves. 

The response was so great and this service was so well ap- 
preciated that The Leatherneck will be pleased to do the same 
thing for officers and men again this year. 

Arrangements will be made with a high-class floral concern 
and with a nationally known candy company to have the 
flowers or candy sent by telegraph anywhere in the United 
States on Mothers’ Day, May twelfth. 

Any officer or man desiring to take advantage of this offer 
should send a remittance together with the name and address 
of the person to whom the remembrance is to be sent. This 
information should reach The Leatherneck not later than May 
tenth. Remittances for candy should be not less than one 
dollar and fifty cents, for flowers not less than three dollars. 
Special discounts will be secured so that a very suitable 
remembrance can be obtained for this amount. 

The Leatherneck considers it a great privilege to perform 
this service for its readers and will spare no pains to see that 
this mission entrusted to it is carefully performed. 
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“If the cougher in the 4t* row will 


come to the stage door... there’s a 


carton of Old Golds waiting for him!” 


“Of course, ve never said the above! But how Ive 
been tempted to, when a heavy bass whoop or a shrill 
soprano bark has drowned out my best wise-crack. 
“But it isn’t good cricket to publicly embarrass a 
cougher. He isn’t barking on purpose. He needs quiet, 
friendly counsel. He should, in confidence, be told to 
smoke OLp GoLps. 

“You'll enjoy the show better... and so will 1... if 
we can just get this tip over to him. For, from my own 
experience with this smooth and throat-easy cigarette, 
I don’t believe there’s a cough in a capacity house-ful 
of them.” 


WHY NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD? 


OLD GOLD Cigarettes are blended from HEART-LEAF tobacco, the 
finest Nature grows . . . Selected for silkiness and ripeness from the 
heart of the tobacco plant .. . Aged and mellowed extra long in a 
temperature of mid-July sunshine to insure that honey-like smoothness. 


Ww. Cc. FIELDS On Your Radio... OLD GOLD PAUL WHITEMAN HOUR . . . Paul 
Comedian Extraordinary Whiteman, King of Jazz, and his complete orchestra, broadcasts the 
featured in the newest OLD GOLD hour every Tuesday, from 9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Standard 
edition of the+ Vanities.” Time over entire network of Columbia Broadcasting System. 


eat a chocolate...light an Old Gold...and enjoy both! 


¢ P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


| The Business Hammer 


IT is possible to drive a nail without a hammer, just as it is possible to 
live from hand to mouth without a savings account. 

BUT why try to work without tools that make the work easier and the 
job better? A savings account here is the hammer that drives in the nail 
of business success. 


More power to you by 
adding 3° 1nterest! 


rr 


Resources over Nineteen Millions 


Tat THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Spend A Dollar—And Have It, Too? 


HIS sounds impossible; and it is if you buy your cigarettes, your toilet articles, and other sup- 

plies from the merchant outside your post. BUT if you spend your money in your POST 
SXCHANGE you not only get more for your money but part of every dollar you spend comes back 
to you in the form of athletics, better mess, amusements, etc. 


HENEVER you have a choice of two or more brands, buy the one that is advertised in The 

Leatherneck. Money so spent comes back to you further in the form of a bigger and better 
magazine. If you want improvements in the quality of material now appearing in The Leather- 
neck, and want these improvements at a lower subscription rate per year, you MUST remain 
“Semper Fidelis” to advertisers who buy space in it. 
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Marine Detachment, U. S. S. “Pittsburgh,” Flagship Asiatic Fleet. Lieutenant Colonel Frank Halford, U. S. M. C., Fleet Marine 
Officer; Captain W. T. Galliford, U. S. M. C., Commanding Marine Detachment; 2nd Lieutenant J. H. Coffman, U. S. M. C., 
Company Officer. The above photograph was recently taken at Manila, Philippine Islands. 


Marine Band and Troops in Inaugural Parade, March Fourth, at Washington, D.C. Photo taken in front of Treasury at Fifteenth 
Street and Pennsylvania Ave. A continual rain marred the day for both marchers and spectators. 
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Appointed from the last class of candidates for commission. Standing, left to right: Lt. John V. Rosewaine, Lt. Hewin 0. 
Hammond, Lt. Harvey E. Dahlgren, Lt. William I. Phipps. Seated, left to right: Lt. Joseph J. Tavern, Lt. Lester S. Hamel, 
Capt. Stewart B. O’Neill (officer in charge), Lt. Saville T. Clark, Lt. Joe A. Smoak. 


Marine Detachment of the U. S. S. “Columbia” in 1905. Mr. Frank W. Vail, who loaned us this photo, would like to get in touch 
with any members of this detachment. His address is 72 Depew St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Motive: The Best Educated Military 
Service in the World. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


March 10, 1929—Monthly Report 


Total number individuals enrolled 6,048 
Total number enrolled since last report 446 
Total number disenrolled since last report 628 : 
Number examination papers received during period 3,300 
Total number graduates to date 4,083 


Revised System of Grading Marine Corps 
Institute Lessons 


N ORDER to conform to the practice of other leading educational institutions, exami- 
nation papers and drawing plates from Marine Corps Institute students that merit a 
passing mark are now graded A, B, and C. 

Grade A represents a percentage of 90 or more, and indicates work of excellent quality 
that is worthy of high commendation. Nevertheless, the student should read over the 
few corrections in order to learn as much as possible from the lesson. 

Grade B represents a percentage of 80 to 90, and indicates good work, the result of 
a conscientious effort by the student to master the lesson. However, he should study 
carefully all corrections and also review the parts of the lessons on which his work was 
not entirely correct. 

Grade C represents a percentage of 70 to 80, and indicates only fair work. The 
student should pay careful attention to the corrections on his work, and review the 
lesson, especially the parts that he did not master fully. This review will enable him to 
derive greater benefit from the lesson and will prepare him for the more advanced les- 
sons that follow. If this review is neglected, the student may find himself poorly pre- 
pared for more advanced lessons or for practical work. 

The grade is withheld on all work that does not merit at least a C. In such cases, 
the student should immediately make a careful review of the lesson, paying particular 
attention to the parts on which his work was unsatisfactory, and prepare the required 
additional work without delay. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 233 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Rank Name Organization , Place 


Marine Corps Institute | 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. §2 


The MeLe- 
more Detach- 
ment of the 
Marine Corps 
|League at 
Houston, Tex., 
is a worthy 
re presentation 
of Marine tra- 
ditions and my 
| visit there was 
one of the 
most enjoy- 
able. As soon 
as the _ Re- 
| cruiting Ser- 
geant, Arthur 

“Doc” Clifford B. Pfeffer, re- 

ceived the 
short notice of my coming, he got in 
touch with the members, and a luncheon 
gathering was arranged at which we 
were able to talk over the affairs of the 
League and plan for advances which 
might secure deeper interest and larger 
membership. The Chaplain, Rev. J. M. 
Johnson, who is the rector of one of the 
most active and successful churches in 
the city, also finds time to minister 
to the needs of the police and fire- 
men of the community so _ splendidly 
that he is reckoned as “one of them.” 
After the meeting he devoted his time, 
and the sergeant, securing the use of a 
lovely car from a lady friend of his, we 
made the rounds of the city, inspecting 
the finely equipped fire boat on which 
the padre was as much at home as in 
the pulpit. The people say that when 
the fire alarm sounds, whether by day or 
night, the chaplain is invariably on time 
and in the front line for duty, thus in- 
variably proving that out of active Navy 
or Marine service a real man is on duty 
tor the good of his community anywhere. 

* * 

I heard a song the other day entitled 
“That Music Man,” who speaks of “a gal 
down in Mobile,” and although the singer 
relates his disappointments over “that 
gal,” I have none to record concerning 
my visit to the Marine recruiter. Ser- 
geant James F. North at once impresses 
those with whom he comes in contact that 
he realizes to the full the importance of 
his position and the necessity of real 
men becoming members of the Corps. 
He has the respect of the city and con- 
veys to everyone that a Marine has a 
position of high standing in the com- 
munity for all that counts for character 
and good citizenship. I had not seen 
the sergeant since 1918 when he gave 
me some articles to send home to the 
mother of his buddy who had been killed 
that afternoon in Belleau Wood, a piece 
of service that was so much appreciated 
when the little parcel reached Pennsyl- 
vania. Only a small thing to do, but one 
of the little things that are so often re- 
called when bigger things are out of 
sight and forgotten. 

* * 

Chaplain G. S. Rentz, who was one of 
the early chaplains, if not the first to do 
duty at Parris Island where his dwelling 
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was a tent, and the comfort and splendid 
living conditions of the present day were 
unthought of and unlooked for, met me 
at Pensacola and in his own inimitable 
fashion bade me welcome to all that the 
Naval Air Station could give and do. 
The chaplain is, as ever, on the alert to 
do everything in his power for the wel- 
fare of the post, and is often known to 
go even “beyond the limits” in his efforts 
to help the men of the command. His 
service at the hospital is especially 
valued and highly appreciated by every 
person connected with it either by duty 
or on treatment. 


* * * 


Captain Bartoe is the officer in charge 
of the Marine detachment and has the 
privilege of possessing a group of men 
whose records are of really excellent 
character. The roster includes First 
Sergeant John La Gasse, with eighteen 
years service; First Sergeant Francis 
Tivey, who has just extended for another 
four years and has been ordered to Nica- 
ragua after his furlough. Tivey has 
been in the Corps for thirteen years. 
Q. M. Sgt. Carl M. Roberts has fourteen 
years to his record, while Gunnery Ser- 
geants Carl M. Dewey, Albert S. Munsch 
and William C. Lewis have served for 
six, eight, and eleven years respectively, 
the two first named being aviation in- 
structors. The post has a good post ex- 
change steward, whose splendid service 
is spoken of very highly by the men; the 
sergeant, Robert G. Crawford, also was 
overseas. Sgt. Carl C. Long, a man of 
twelve years service, on one occasion 
thought a change might be beneficial and 
joined the Army, but later purchased his 
discharge in order to get back to the 
Corps. Dougald S. McDonald is another 
sergeant with eight years on the books; 
he declares he is Irish but the folks who 
know him have their doubts with such a 
name, nevertheless, whether Scotch or 
Irish, he is a good American. I must 
mention others later, but am glad to 
have met and associated with the men 
who keep the flag flying in this noted 
Florida Air Station. 


* * * 


The poem of the month is the follow- 
ing, but has nothing to do with the fore- 
going paragraph: 


WHAT GOOD DID IT DO? 


What good did it do when you frowned? 
Let me ask. 

Did it help you at all to accomplish your 
task? 

Did it lighten your burden or help you 
along? 

Did the frown that you wore make a 
right out of wrong? 

What good did it do to be grouchy today? 

Did your surliness drive any trouble 
away? 

Did you cover more ground than you 
usually do, 

Because of the grouch that you carried 
with you? 

It not, what’s the use of a grouch or a 
frown, 

If it won’t smooth a path or a grim 
trouble down? 

If it doesn’t assist you, it isn’t worth 
while; 

Your work may be hard, but just do it— 
and smile. 


Thirty-three 


Algiers is a place of wondrous story 
in days gone by and even today, con- 
nected as it is with New Orleans, and 
able to share in the celebrations and 
glory of the Mardi Gras so ably pictured 
in our last issue by Ray Payton. I hope 
Payton will keep his pen actively in use, 
for news of the fine detachment under 
Captain Ladd deserves some really good 
reports. 

* + * 

“I'd like to do duty on a battleship if 
I didn’t have to go to sea;” said a re- 
cruit at San Diego, but they sent him 
that way, and he reached his ship at 
San Pedro with the following words to 
the tune of “Smiles” ringing sweetly in 
his ears: 

There are seas that make us mournful, 
There are seas that make us pray. 
There are seas that make us think that 

Neptune 

Would come and roll the seas away. 
There are seas that smash a lot of 

dishes; 

= are seas that dry as land should 

e, 
But the seas that fill the little fishes 

Are the seas that empty me. 

Do you play golf? If you do, read 
this! 

“Marine joins ‘Hole-in-one Club’.” 
That which a Marine does, he always 
does well has once more been proved 
at Parris Island. Clyde A. “Red” De- 
Pishon, a member of the Post Marine 
Band, while doing his afternoon’s round 
of golf recently, made his first “Hole-in- 
one.” This event is doubly noteworthy, 
because of the fact that this is the first 
to have been made on the Parris Island 
course, which is said to be very difficult 
due to the cotton-seed-hull greens. 

“Red’s” good fortune came about when 
he tee’d off on the sixth hole, a distance 
of 156 yards. His feat was witnessed by 
the other members of the foursome, Ma- 
jor R. H. Davis, Major C. H. Metcalf and 
George Hedman, the club professional. 

* 


With the supervision and guidance of 
Q. M. Sergeant Harry B. Baldwin and 
First Sergeant Carl G. Schuler, aided 
by the loyal and hearty cooperation of 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
island, the “Non-Com” Club is now out 
of debt and a place of credit to the men 
of the Parris Island Station entitled to 
membership therein. Those who know 
of the difficulties under which the club 
has had to run for several years past will 
also know how to appreciate this state- 
ment and extend hearty congratulations. 


The Horse Island Patrol, controlling 
that portion of the Training Station ter- 
ritory leading to the bridge connecting 
with the mainland is composed of a real 
strapping bunch of husky-looking Ma- 
rines under Corporals Preston C. Bur- 
gess and Earl Shindledecker. The group 
as a whole represent North and South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and New New 
Jersey. Horse Island is simply one of 
the group of small islands closely lined 
up to Parris Island and across which the 
new road to the mainland has been built. 
Those who know, tell me that amongst 
them are Goat Island, Dog Island, Cat 
Island, Hog Island, and, in fact, enough 
to fully justify a full supply of animals 
for a good up-to-date farm. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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@por'ls Editor — 


FAREWELL! 

GENERAL-MAJOR DETACHED. 
MISREPRESENTED? 
BROTHERS. 

BOXING NOTES. 

QUESTIONS & ANSWERS. 


With this issue of THE LEATHER- 
NECK your correspondent passes out of 
the picture; it is the end of the cruise. 
During the past four years he has been 
affiliated with athletics in the Marine 
Corps as correspondent for various news- 
papers and as sports editor of The 
Leatherneck, and hopes he will not lose 
all contact with the various athletes, 
coaches and fans whom he has been 
privileged to know. 

He has traveled in various parts of 
the country with football, baseball, 
basketball and rifle and pistol teams, 
also with some of the Corps’ best boxers, 
and does not hesitate to state that he 
cannot hope to come in contact with a 
finer, squarer shooting lot of men in the 
future. The association with sports and 
sport fans in the Corps has been a pleas- 
ant one, and your correspondent sincerely 
hopes that fate will cause him to meet 
again the many friends he has made. 

THE LEATHERNECK grown 
steadily during the years of its existence, 
and will continue to grow. Marines may 
come and go, but the Marines’ Magazine 
will go on to the end. This column asks 
all correspondents, including personal 
friends, to continue their fine coopera- 
tion. It is keenly appreciated by the 
staff of THE LEATHERNECK, and will 
be appreciated by the writer. 

(s) JEFF DANIELS. 


Marines are losing two of their great- 
est sport supporters with the retirement 
of the Major General Commandant and 
the detachment of Major J. C. Fegan. 
General Lejeune has supported every 


MAJOR J. C. FEGAN 
Athletic Officer, U. S. Marine Corps. 


form of athletics throughout his long 
career, and the loss of this support will 
be felt keenly. He has known most of 
the Corp’s athletes personally, and his 
memory concerning their activities is 
nothing short of amazing. The writer 
has been present upon numerous occa- 
sions when the Commandant addressed 
members of various teams incident to 
presenting trophies, individual awards, 
etc., and his remarks to each individual 
disclosed not only a keen interest in ath- 
letics in general, but a surprising knowl- 
edge of every player. General Lejeune 
retires with the sincere gratitude of the 
many athletes and fans—and their hearty 
wishes for a long and happy life in the 
future. 

Everyone who has had the slightest 
connection with athletics in the Marine 
Corps knows Major Fegan, officer in 
charge of athletics for the entire Corps. 
He has held that office for nearly five 
years, and during that time has accom- 
plished much for athletics in general and 
major sports in particular that Marine 
teams are well and popularly known 
throughout the United States. 

Records, that can hardly be beaten be- 
cause they are perfect, have been made. 


(Continued on next page) 


Globe and Laurel Tells of Great 
Reception Given American 
Marines’ Gift; U. S. Leather- 
necks Send Hearty Thanks 

and Greetings. 


Sports Editor, 
The Leatherneck. 

We read in the February issue of the 
GLOBE AND LAUREL (British Marine 
publication similar to THE LEATHER- 
NECK) with great delight a most splen- 
did and illuminating write-up concerning 
the ceremony incident to the arrival of 
the football trophy recently sent to Eng- 
land in custody of Sergeant Major 
Charles R. Francis, and which was pre- 
sented by Captain James J. Tunney, U. 8. 
M.C. R. We are especially glad to hear 
of the very cordial feelings that exist 
towards the American Marines on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and it will 
also be our pleasure to have this feeling 
remain intact. It is a great source of 
satisfaction to read in the same columns 
the very courteous and loyal treatment 
extended to Sergeant Major Francis by 
all ranks of the Royal Marines with 
whom he came in contact. Captain 
Tunney was likewise loud in his praise 
and enthusiasm for the warm and 
friendly response accorded, and we sin- 
cerely hope that our little offering may 
serve to increase the enthusiasm of the 
Royal Marines in their game of football. 

Athletics in the United States Marine 
Corps have been encouraged te the ex- 
treme because they serve to develop 
mental courage, afford good, clean, 
wholesome amusement, and develop phy- 
sically the participants. Above all, it 
fulfills one of the most important peace- 
time duties, that is, the buiding up of 
the young American physically, so that 
when he returns home he presents a 
more manly specimen that he did on the 
day he enlisted. 

In view of the similarity of the duties 
required by both Marine Corps, we be- 
lieve that this obligation is as binding 
in England as it is in the United States. 

Through the GLOBE AND LAUREL 
and THE LEATHERNECK the Major 
General Commandant of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, the officers and men, wish to 
express their hearty thanks for the nice 
way in which their offering was received 
by their friends—The Royal Marines. 

(s) MAJOR J. C. FEGAN, 
Athletic Officer, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 
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Football and baseball in the Corps have 
assumed the same importance as in the 
great colleges and universities under his 
direction, and a glance at the schedules 
for these two sports during the past few 
vears discloses the names of some of the 
greatest teams in the country. 

And the teams under his direction 
have responded. Undefeated teams have 
almost become a circumstance taken for 
granted. Surrounding himself with 
coaches and managers whose ability can- 
not be questioned, Major Fegan has lead 
the Corps to various championships and 
records. 

Never has the Marine Corps Athletic 
Association flourished as under his guid- 
ance. Through this means of financing, 
Leatherneck athletes have been equipped 
as well and better than some of the lead- 
ing schools in the United States. There 
is always a wave of “Ahs” and “Ayes” 
when Marine teams trot upon the field 
of play. Equipment in crimson and gold 
and made of the very best materials has 
dazzled many thousands of spectators 
during the past few years. And, it will 
be generally found that the Major ar- 
ranged for the purchase of all this splen- 
did equipment. 

Through his efforts many a hopeful in 
the various sports has come to be a great 
athlete in his chosen line of endeavor. 
All these, the hundreds of others who 
have benefited by his leadership, the 
Corps in general, and this column, wish 
Major Fegan every success in his next 
and subsequent tours of duty. 


Sports Editor, 10th Regiment. 
The Leatherneck, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

In your February issue there was an 
article about Pvt. Stephen F. Pollock, 
fighter from Tientsin, China; and being a 
reader of all sports, hate to see them 
misrepresented. Although Pollock had 
quite a few fights, he was always on the 
receiving end. Nelson of the 10th Ma- 
rines almost killed him in six rounds. 
Cumberson of the Peking Marines hit 
him with everything but the ring post. 
He even thought Cumberson was a glove 
manufacturer. He also fought Searcy 
of the 6th Marines, who broke his jaw 
and had to toss a towel in to save his 
life. 

I would like you to publish this in next 
month’s issue. I remain, 

Sincerely, CORPORAL HENDRICK. 


Celebrating his first appearance in the 
ring since returning from China, “China 
Boy” Pollack, middleweight, K. 0.’d Kid 
Lewis of Richmond in forty-five seconds 
of the first round at Portsmouth, Va., 
recently. Pollack is scheduled to box 
some of the boys from Quantico this 
month. He is stationed at Hampton 
Roads. 


Here’s a tough break for the Irish in 
California rings. Boxing trunks must 
be confined to two solid colors hereafter; 
either black with red trimmings, or pur- 
ple with blue trimmings. 

Nearly all sport fans in the Corps 
know about the three Poppleman 


REMEMBER THEM? 


Here we have three Marine boxers of 

1923. They are Freddy Welk, heavy; 

Frankie Cheslock, welter, and Johnnie 
O’Connor, lightweight. 


brothers, and their fine work on the grid- 
iron, but few know that 
Lincoln Hart, first string 
eenter on the big grid 
team, has a_ younger 
brother in the Corps who 
is a coming diamond star. 
With this disclosure it 
becomes apparent that 
young sport aspirants are 
“shipping” in the Marine 
Corps “by the family,” for, 
there are a number of brothers taking 
part in various activities. 

The younger Hart’s name is Louis 
Brandt, and he’s a southpaw. With the 
Fourth Regiment in China, he has made 
quite a record as a first baseman and hit- 
ter, and now is being mentioned for a 
tryout with the big team. It is expected 
that he will leave San Diego for the East 
within the month. 

The Hart brothers came to the Corps 
in 1926 from Santa Monica, where both 
were starred in their respective sports 
at Santa Monica High School. Lincoln, 
who is now stationed at the Marine Corps 
Institute, will return to the grid team 
this fall for his final year of play, hav- 
ing played the allotted three years. 

Q. What is the home town of Jack 
Mahoney, Marine boxer? 

A. Jack Mahoney addresses his let- 
ters home to Lawrence, Mass., and is 
the son of the publisher of the Lawrence 
Telegram. 

Q. Does THE LEATHERNECK have 
regular sports writers at all the posts of 
the Corps? 

A. Athletic Officers, clerks, fans and 
enthusiasts send in material from time 
to time (but not nearly enough). If 
you contemplate writing something in 
the way of sport news or features, you 
may be sure that it will be gratefully 
received by the sports editor. 


LINCOLN HART 


Thirty-five 


One of the outstanding veterans in 
Marine Corps baseball to arrive this 
month for the opening 
innings was Jesse Kidd, 
easily among the first 
three or four pitchers in 
the history of Corps dia- 
mond activity. Kidd 

hurled Parris Island to 
yA INES many a victory while in 

the South, and has been 

yp a boon to San Diego's 

we hopes. He has played in 

service championships, 

and last year was the “standby” with 
the big team. 


MARINE CORPS FOOTBALL TEAM 
1929 


October 5—University of Louisville at 
Louisville, Ky. (pending). 

October 12—New River State College 
at Charleston, W. Va. 

October 19—Davis-Elkins College at 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

October 26—St. Xavier College at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

November 2—U. S. Coast Guard at 
Washington, D. C. 

November 9 — Washington College 
(pending). 

November 16—University of Dayton 
at Dayton, Ohio. 

November 23—Lebanon Valley College 
at Harrisburg, Pa. 

November 30—President’s Cup Game 
(Navy) at Washington, D. C. 

Q. Is Duey, the runner, playing foot- 
ball on any Marine Corps team? 

A. Duey was discharged recently and 
is now a student at the University of 
Maryland. 

Q. Does the Marine Corps Institute 
give any courses in Physical Education ? 

A. Your letter has been forwarded to 
the Registrar of the Institute for answer. 

Q. What is the military history of 
Gene Tunney ? 

A. The official records of the Marine 
Corps show that Gene Tunney’s full 
name is James Joseph Tunney and that 
he was born on May 25, 1897. He en- 
listed in the Marine Corps on July 17, 
1918, at New York. He trained at Par- 
ris Island, S. C., and later transferred to 
Quantico, Va., where he joined the 11th 
Regiment and sailed for overseas on the 
“DE KALB” on September 29, 1918. He 
landed in Brest, France, on October 13, 
1918. He was assigned athletic duties 
with the 11th Regiment and represented 
the Marines in the boxing contest with 
the Army and Navy. He was discharged 
on July 29, 1919, at Quantico, Va., as a 
private with character excellent and was 
awarded a good-conduct medal. When 
Mr. Tunney enlisted he weighed 170 
pounds, was six feet tall, blue eyes, light 
brown hair and ruddy complexion. He 
gave as the name of his next kin, Mrs. 
Mary Lydon Tunney, 111 Bank Street, 
New York City. 


No story concerning major sports in 
the Marine Corps would be quite com- 
plete without mention of “Nick” Nich- 
olas and “Brigham” Young, so be it 
known that both old timers will again 
be on hand for the baseball season, the 
former in charge of grounds and the lat- 
ter as lord and master of equipment. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Parris Island Ends Undefeated Season 


Islanders Win 26 Consecutive Games 


| 
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PRECEDENT SET LONG AGO 
UPHELD BY “BIG PARADE” 


Coach Donnelly’s Charges Never 
Waver Throughout Season, 
Winning From Many of 

the South’s Outstand- 
in Quintettes 


MR. SCHEYER IS ASSISTANT COACH 


Woods, Well-Known Rifle Shot and Cage 
Veteran at P. 1. Captains Team; 
Lock High Scorer 


The Parris Island Big Parade con- 
tinued their march to an undefeated sea- 
son by defeating the strong Atlantic 
Christian College five by the score of 
46-35. Lock, who has proven he is with- 
out a doubt the greatest scoring pivot 
man in the South, rung up sixteen points 
and Bishop cut the meshes for fourteen 
points. Bishop played his greatest game 
of the season, covering the floor like a 
veteran. 

The Calhoun Athletic Club was the 
next victim, being snowed under to the 
tune of 67-16. The entire Marine Squad , 


ran wild, Lock, Carrington and Bishop _ - , 
accounting for fifty-six points. The visi- Above (left to right): W. J. Scheyer, ass’t coach; Gorman, Grissom, Lock, Peebles, 


tors failed to score a field goal during Carrington, Head Coach Donnelly. Front row: Smith, Peters, Woods (Capt.), Levi, 
the entire second half of the game, so Bishop. (Pvt. Pagett in foreground.) 


close was the guarding of the Devil Dogs. Below: Head Coach Donnelly thanks Team Captain Woods for his great leadership 
throughout the season. 


(Continued on next page) 
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COMPLETE RECORD OF GAMES 


PLAYED 
Marines Opp’ts 
31 Benedictine College 26 
44 Benedictine College 26 
26 Erskine College 18 
28 Erskine College 27 
89 Coast Guard 12 
88 Coast Guard 14 


48 Georgia State Normal Col. 39 
70 Georgia State Normal Col. 37 


74 Fort Bragg 33 
57 Fort Bragg 36 
91 Fort Moultrie 25 
93 Fort Moultrie 45 
37 Presbyterian College 32 
24 Richmond Academy 12 
41 Richmond Academy 18 
56 Newberry College 51 
40 Newberry College 29 
*53 Fort Bragg 42 
*29 Fort Bragg 27 
*41 Fort Moultrie 24 


46 Atlantic Christian College 35 
67 Calhoun Athletic Club 16 


32 Stubbs Athletic Club 15 
38 Stubbs Athletic Club 15 
64 Catawba College 36 
55 Catawba College 27 
1362 717 


*Games away from home. 


Stubbs Athletic Club was the 23rd and 
24th victims of Coach Donnelly’s Squad, 
the locals winning by the scores of 32-15 
and 38-15. In both games the Levi-Lock 
combination worked to perfection, these 
two boys accounting for over half of the 
Big Parade’s score in each game. 

Catawba College, one of the fastest 
teams in North Carolina, bowed to the 
Big Parade in the last two games of the 
season by the scores of 64-36 and 55-27. 
Although both games were won by large 
scores, the team work and shooting of 
both teams was above par. In the second 
game, what is believed to be a record 
was made by the Marines. In exactly 
sixty seconds of play the Big Parade 
scored twelve points. Bishop, sweeping 
down the floor dropped four twin point- 
ers through the meshes and Lock hit the 
cords for two double deckers. ' 

Coach Donnelly’s squad, in going 
through the season undefeated and win- 
ning 26 games, is one of the few teams in 
the country boasting such a record. 

Lock created a new local record in ac- 
counting for 373 points against the old 
record of 355 held by Grissom. The team 
scored 1362 points against 717 for their 
opponents. 


INDIVIDUAL SCORES FOR THE 
SEASON 

296 
229 
171 
78 
14 
6 
1362 

Total points scored by Parris 
1362 

Total points scored by Oppon- 
717 


The high scorer in Parris Island’s great 

seasonal triumph—Lock. He tallied 373 

points, breaking the local record of 355, 
held by Grissom. 


SPORTSMANSHIP LOSES 


Cagemen at the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute must be given credit for outstanding 
sportsmanship. The University All- 
Stars arrived at the barracks recently 
for a basketball game only to find them- 
selves short two of their stars. Always 
obliging, the Institute athletic officer and 
coach loaned the visitors a couple of 
Leathernecks to fill in. The latter won 
the game! 
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BASEBALL RULES LIKELY 
TO SEE RADICAL CHANGE 


Ten-Man Team Experiment By President 
John Heydler and McGraw’s 27 
Outs May Feature. 


From all sides comes evidence that 
the baseball rules are likely to see a 
radical change within the next few years. 

Quite innocently enough, John McGraw 
tried a new experiment at San Antonio 
when he had the Giants play a practice 
game cricket fashion, each side staying 
at bat until 27 outs had been made. 

Only a few months before President 
John Heydler had caused a mild sensa- 
tion at the National League schedule 
meeting when he proposed that teams 
be composed of 10 men, the 10th man to 
bat and run for the pitcher. The Na- 
tional League discussed the plan favor- 
ably, but the American League turned a 
cold shoulder to the idea. 


However, Heydler’s suggestion started 
baseball men to thinking and a change 
in the rules may result from the stimulus 
started by the National League prexy. 
Heydler has not given up his 10-man 
plan and is working on an improvement 
of the original suggestion. That the 
plan is being considered by the major 
leagues is shown by the fact that several 
teams are trying the scheme at the train- 
ing camps. The Athletics played a prac- 
tice game the other day in which the 
pitchers did no batting. 

McGraw’s idea of having each team 
stay at bat for 27 outs was tried in order 
to save time. The element of time also 
entered into Heydler’s plan, the conten- 
tion being that the majority of pitchers 
slow up the game when their side is at 
bat. According to Heydler, pitchers are 
never ready to take their turn at the 
plate and, if they do get on base, slow 
up play considerably. 

For some years there has been a con- 
stant cry against long drawnout games, 
stalling and everything that tends to 
slow up action. The American League 
had a campaign on last season to speed 
up play, but got no great results from it. 

A change in baseball rules to do what 
the forward pass did for football is what 
major league officials appear to be striv- 
ing for. 

Despite the fact baseball has been a 
standard game almost since its incep- 
tion, there have been many rule changes. 
In the 83 years of the national game, the 
only rules that still remain unchanged 
are the distance between the bases and 
three strikes. 


One of the last important rule changes 
was made in 1901 when the foul strike 
rule was put in force, requiring the um- 
pire to call a strike for each foul hit 
not legally caught, unless two strikes 
had been called. 

With such men as Heydler, McGraw 
and Connie Mack indicating that they 
are “open-minded” about the rules and 
are ready to try out new theories, it is 
reasonable to assume a change will be 
made as soon as someone hits on a new 
idea which will take nothing away from 
the game but will instead add to its 
tremendous popularity—(George Kirk- 
sey, in the Washington News.) 
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THE LEATHERNECK 
Marine Whaleboaters Win First Honors 


All-Navy Race Goes To ‘““Texas’”’ Leathernecks 


April, 1920 


HUSKY CREW—Left to right, standing: 
Anderson, Sgt. Ruch, Pfe. Ziegler, Cpl. 
Pfc. Bradford, Pfc. Perdue, Sgt 


PANAMA BAY IS SCENE OF 
GREAT MARINE VICTORY 


“Texas” Crew Holds Lead From 


Start to Finish, Although 
Threatened by Terrific 
Stroke of “West 


Virginia” 


“TOP KICK” RASMUSSEN'’S MEN 


Crew Responds Valiantly To Coxswain’s 
“Prayers”; Victors Given Cup and 
Medals; Capt. Kendrick 
in Charge 


By Lacy Richardson 


Amid the greatest number of smal! 
craft perhaps ever to assemble in Pa- 
nama Bay on any similar occasion— 
barges, gigs, motorboats, raceboats, 
dinghies, all loaded to capacity with loud 
and exultant “rooters” from all ships 
present in the United States Fleet—the 
Marine whaleboat crew of the U. S. S. 
“Texas” captured first honors in the All- 
Navy whaleboat race on Monday, 18 
February, year o’ grace '29, defeating the 
crews of the “Tennessee,” “West Vir- 
ginia,” “Wyoming,” “Saratoga” and 
“Florida,” who reached the finish line in 
the order named. 

The place of this regatta was out al- 
most to where Panama Bay surrenders 
itself to the greater waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, there in between those islands 


Capt. T. E 
Barton, Lt. 


standing out from the mainland. The 
signal for the take-off was fired at nine- 
five a. m. and the race was on. 

Observers could tell from the very be- 
ginning that this was to be a close affair, 
albeit the Texas entry moved out with 
exceeding alacrity and held first place 
from start to finish. Time and time 
again it appeared that the “West Vir- 
ginia” crew, pulling with terrific force 
and a beautiful stroke, would gain the 
position of the laboring Steers. This, 
however, was early in the contest when 
the crews were only warming up for the 
final struggle. Long ere the race was 
half run the “West Virginia’s” hope had 
fallen a full boat’s length in the rear, 
and the “Wyoming” followed the “West 
Virginia”; which loss the two of them 
have yet to recover. 

In the meantime another ship’s crew 
had attracted unlimited attention and 
spectators (the writer, too), wondered 
at the outcome in hair-raising suspense. 
Far over to the left the “Tennessee” 
twelve, running almost neck and neck 
with the “Texas” aggregation, held high 
hopes of winning. This, of course, meant 
do something; and you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that the WOHOO unit did! 
First Sgt. Rasmussen talked to his men, 
sang to his men, prayed (we bet) to his 
men. And First Sgt. Rasmussen's men 
responded! With long strokes pressing 
the water hard, and in perfect harmony 
with the cox’n’s gestures, the “Texas” 
crew moved inch by inch into greater 
lead; and finally, after gaining a boat’s 
length and a half on the fighting “Ten- 
nessee” oarsmen, glided gracefully down 


. Kendrick, Cpl. Jenson, Cpl. Kolbert, Sgt. Triplett, Pfc. Nalevanko, Cpl. 
T. C. Perrin, First Sergt: Rasmussen holding cup. 
. Rairden, Pfc. Peters, Cpl. Schultz and Cpl. Rayburn. 


Kneeling: Sgt. Hearn, 


* the home-stretch of the mile and one- 


half course, flying the “Texas” banners 
to glorious and undisputed victory. 

And when they returned aboard ship 
the crew’s band played “Semper Fidelis” 
and “Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All Here”— 
and the sailors of the Flagship “Texas’ 
sent up fifteen rousing cheers, while the 
natives along the waterfront stood mute 
in their tracks, pondering over some 
great inspiration for which they could 
not account. 

The United States Fleet Pulling Tro- 
phy, division of the Marine Whaleboats, 
was presented to the U. S. S. “Texas” 
by Admiral H. A. Wiley, commander-in- 
chief United States Fleet, at the Balboa 
Stadium on the afternoon following the 
race, at the end of the final game of the 
fleet baseball series; and the following 
named men (the members of the crew 
themselves) were presented whaleboat 
medals on the evening of February 19th 
at one of the ship’s “smokers” by Com- 
mander A. T. Beauregard, executive offi- 
cer, U. S. S. “Texas.” The medals were 
pinned on the recipients by Lieut. Comdr. 
McCaughy, chief engineer. They are: 

Ist Sgt. Hans O. Rasmussen (cox- 
swain), Sgt. Benjamin F. Hearn, Jr., 
Sgt. Marion F. Rairden, Sgt. Arthur D. 
Ruch, Sgt. Edward L. Triplett, Cpl. Clair 
E. Anderson, Cpl. Kenneth L. Barton, 
Cpl. Charles M. Kolbert, Cpl. Thomas V. 
Rayburn, Pfc. Adelbert LeR. Bradford, 
Pfe. Cyrill Nalevanko, Pfe. John C. Per- 
due, Pfe. Elmer G. Peters. Super- 


numeries: Cpl. Albert LeR. Jenson, Pfe 
Adolph Ziegler. 
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WHALEBOAT LEATHERNECKS 
PULL GREAT RACE 


First Sgt. Butt Is Coxswain 


By E. S. L. 

The main reason for this short bit of 
news is that we wish to let the world at 
large know what we think about our 
MARINE WHALEBOAT CREW. The 

personnel of the 

was as fol- 
| lows and as a 
matter of fact, 
still is the same: 

Coxswain, Chas. 
R. Butt, first ser- 
geant; oarsmen, 
port 1, George B. 
England, Sgt.; 2, 
Lewic C. Patton, 
Pvt.; 3, Frank M. 
Dolenshek, Pvt.; 
4, William R. 

Weaver, Pfc.; 5, 
Richard Bailey, Pfc.; 6, Carl A. Nielson, 
Pvt. Oarsmen, starboard, 1, John J. 
Langevin, Pfe.; 2, Oliver A. Stapleton, 
Pvt.; 3, James L. Peel, Pfc.; 4, Frederic 
Whitcomb, Pvt.; 5, Lorillard Speneer, 
Jr., Cpl.; 6, Claude Wells, Pfe., the latter 
also being commonly known as “Stroke 
and a Half.” 

In the Battle Fleet eliminations, which 
were rowed on February 15th, the crew 
got away to a bad start, but they gradu- 
ally broke down all the opposition ex- 
cept that of the “Tennessee,” which beat 
them to the finish line by a scant half a 
length. The Top, seeing that the boat 
would finish in the money for the finals, 
let the boys off easily at the stretch, or 
the “Tennessee” would have had a harder 
battle on her hands. The ship’s company 
was greatly surprised at this wonderful 
showing of our boat, and the crew was 
greeted by the band and “all hands” 
(whoever that may be) upon their re- 
turn to the ship. 

On the eighteenth the day of the 
finals, a poor start put our crew about 
one hundred yards astern of the “Texas” 
and the “Tennessee,” the two leaders, 
early in the race. As the race went on 
the situation became as follows: “Texas” 
and “Tennessee” in the front battling for 
first place; the 
“West Virginia” 
and “Wyoming” 
struggling vali- 
antly in the sec- 
ond wave, and the 
“Saratoga” and 
“Florida” in the 
van, with the 
“Florida” astern 
of the “Sara- 
toga.” Our crew 
gradually beat up 
their stroke and 
finally left the 
: “Florida” farther 
astern and drew up into the battle with 
the “Wyoming” and “West Virginia.” 
The first two boats were never headed, 
but the battle for second position was so 
hot and furious that it could not be as- 
certained from the rooting boat in which 
positions they had finished. The final 
result was as follows: 

1, “Texas”; 2, “Tennessee”; 3, “West 
Virginia”; 4, “Saratoga”; 5, “Wyoming”; 
6, “Florida.” 


HUCKABY 


Defeating Massachusetts Tech 32 to 
22 recently, the Naval Academy gym- 
nastic team completed its season with- 
out defeat and made certain its posses- 
sion of the intercollegiate team title in 
that sport. 


Naval Academy Plebe swimmers 
closed their season by winning an excit- 
ing match from N. Y. Military Academy, 
32 to 30. 


The Academy varsity rifle men won 
an indoor match from Penn State by 
1,365 to 1,339, while the Plebes defeated 
Western High School of Washington by 
1,347 to 1,334. 


Columbia, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton and the Naval Academy 
met in the semifinals of the Southern 
division of the intercollegiate association. 

In the afternoon fencing, Columbia 
took the lead with the foils, while the 
Naval Academy went ahead with the 
saber. 

Columbia and the Navy both defeated 
Pennsylvania with the epee, but four 
matches with the weapon resulted in 
ties. 

Columbia and the Navy had a fine en- 
counter with the foils, the former win- 
ning by one bout. The Navy defeated all 
three of its opponents with the saber, 
Eller and Loomis doing steady and effec- 
tive work. 
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GLENN HUCKABY’S RECORD 
AS FIGHTER IN CORPS 


When the “Henderson” arrived on the 
West coast recently a well-known young- 
ster from the Fourth Regiment fistic 
squad was aboard. 

Glenn Huckaby, who jumped from a 
curtain raiser to a star in the main 
events in Shanghai, will long be remem- 
bered by the personnel of the Fourth 
Regiment, and his leaving was regretted 
by the fight fans of Shanghai in general. 

Huck’s fighting career started when 
he was 15 years old. At that time he 
fought Tommy Jones 6 rounds to a draw, 
at Atlanta, Georgia. From that time he 
has tangled with a varied assortment of 
fighters. The best boy he boxed with, 
he says, was “Baby” Stribling, brother 
of the well-known heavyweight, Young 
Stribling. With Stribling he went six 
rounds to a draw at Marrieta, Georgia, 
on May 14, 1925. 

His ring history in the Marine Corps 
began soon after his enlistment, at Par- 
ris Island. In Shanghai he fought 19 
fights, the first with Mickey Michaels, 
and the last with what the British and 
other Asiatics are so proud of—Donald 
Duncan. Of these encounters he has won 
12, got draws on 4, and lost 3. Certainly 
an enviable record. 

Here’s a summary of his achievements: 


Mickey Michaels, won decision—8 rds. 
Young Firpo, won decision—10 rds. 
Mickey Michaels, won decision—8 rds. 
Young Firpo, draw—10 rds. 

Battling Sims, won, TKO. 

Joe Gonzales, won decision—10 rds. 
Joe Sacramento, draw—10 rds. 

Joe Sacramento, draw—10 rds. 

Joe King, won decision—10 rds. 
Donald Duncan, lost decision—10 rds. 
Stoker Lake, won decision—10 rds. 


Dingie Coombes, won decision—10 rds- 


Johnny Evans, won by TKO—8 rds. 
Joe Sacramento, lost decision—10 rds. 
Joe King, won decision—10 rds. 
Jack Spencer, won decision—10 rds. 
Young Harry Wills, draw—10 rds. 
Sailor Malagutie, won decision—6 rds. 
Donald Duncan, lost decision—10 rds. 


Joe Dundee, welterweight champion, 
today signed a contract for Eddie Mack, 
boxing promoter at the Boston Garden, 
to defend his title here at Braves Field 
on June 24. Mack was authorized to 
name either Al Mello, Jackie Fields, 
Jimmy McLarnin or Young Jack Thomp- 
son as Dundee’s opponent. 

Mack said that Dundee demanded the 
largest guarantee ever given to a welter- 
weight champion before agreeing to risk 
his crown. 

The Boston promoter has not decided 
which challenger he will attempt to 
match with the champion. Mello, a Bos- 
ton favorite, already has outpointed Dun- 
dee in a nontitle bout and will meet him 
in another such contest in the Boston 
Garden on April 12. If Mello again de- 
feated Dundee, Mack said, he would be 
forced to give him an opportunity to 
fight for the title. 


The young Waner brothers of Pitts- 
burgh, holdouts as we go to press, are 
known to the literature of the diamond 
as Big Poison and Little Poison, and to 
the pitchers as Murder and Manslaughter. 
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CAVITE BOASTS GREAT SPORT SEASON; 
BALL CLUB AND BOXERS ARE ON TOP 


Few readers of The Leatherneck ever 
hear of Cavite, and to them its signifi- 
cance is meaningless except, possibly, to 
refresh in their minds memories of by- 
gone days—of the place Admiral Dewey 
shelled, landed the Asiatic Fleet, hoisted 
“Old Glory,” and then turned it over to 
the Marines to use in their famous Ma- 
rine hymn. 

But to the present Marines of the 
Philippines and sailors of the Asiatic 
station it implies more than a mere con- 
tributing line of the famous words used 
in the Corps’ hymn; and to the present 
force of Marines of Cavite, numbering 
approximately one hundred and eighty 
men, under the command of Major 
George W. Van Hoose, Cavite is not the 
undesirable post it is so often pictured; 
but still a battle ground where Marines 
go to war annually, with friendly ene- 
mies, “The Army and the Navy,” in all 
forms of athletics, for the purpose of 
deciding the championship titles of the 
American forces in the East. 

When the commander in chief an- 
nounced the athletic policy of the Asiatic 
fleet to hold annual athletic competitions 
between units, the Sixteenth Naval Dis- 
trict was authorized to compete for 
championship honors in the following 
events: Swimming, boxing, baseball and 
wrestling. To the Marines, this was a 
challenge in the two main events—base- 
ball and boxing—for they had long been 
recognized as the undefeated champs in 
this line of sports. 

Our athletic officer, Lieutenant Prich- 
ard, ordered “Scouts out” for champion- 
ship baseball calibre, and with the sup- 
port of Major Van Hoose, the result was 
a Marine Championship nine was or- 
ganized and had little difficulty in dis- 
posing of all-comers, until they were 
recognized as the 16th Naval District 
Champions. So strong was Lt. Prichard’s 
contention that he could take the Marine 
nine with three additional bluejackets 
and win the fleet pennant that the honor 
was bestowed upon the Marines to repre- 
sent the district in the Asiatic Fleet 
eliminations. 

When the fleet dropped anchor in Ma- 
nila Bay, they found a fast fielding and 
hard hitting aggregation of Marines, 
standing by to claim the title of Asiatic 
champions, so they took the field and 
demonstrated their superiority over the 
U. S. S. “MacLeash,” “Beaver” and 
“Black Hawk.” The winning of a twin 
bill from the “Black Hawk,” and elimi- 
nating them from the race, entitled the 
Marines to meet the U. S. S. “Pecos” in 
the semi-finals, to determine who would 
play off the finals with the 45th De- 
stroyer Division (comprising six de- 
stroyers) for the fleet championship. 

At this stage of the eliminations the 
Marines found competition much keener 
than at any time before, and therefore 
had to fight harder than ever, but the 
fighting spirit of the corps carried them 
through the semi-finals, and when the 
affray was over they had deserved the 
right to play in the finals, by winning 
two games and losing one to the “Pecos.” 
With a two-day rest we took the field 
against the 45th Division to play off a 
five-game series to decide who would 
meet the Army champions—the Marines 


THE LEATHERNECK 


FEATHER- 
WEIGHT 
CHAMPION 
LOMBARD 
AND LIGHT- 
HEAVY- 
WEIGHT 
CHAMPION 
LEWMAN 
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They won the 
Navy Silver 
belt for the 
Asiatic Fleet 
and the gold belt 
for the Army 
of the 
Philippines 
in the 
Inter-Service 
Boxing 
Championships 
at Cavite, P.L., 
making the 
Marines 
the only 
organization 
to hold 
two titles. 


or the Navy—but the 45th Divisidn 
proved too much. Captain Giffen’s sail- 
ors from the Forty-fifth held the “Indian 
sign” over us throughout the finals and 
we went down fighting. The alibi we 
offer is a good one, and, I believe, a new 
one. 

We attribute the loss to a string of 
hard luck and bad breaks never before 
equaled in baseball yarns. Just before 
entering the finals we lost the services 
of our star pitcher, Casanova, the iron 
man. He was admitted to the hospital 
as a stretcher patient. The second bad 
break came when the CinC directed that 
all of the games be played on a strange 
diamond, resembling that of sand lot 
days. All of our previous games had 
been played on a fast diamond at Cavite, 
which is about the best in the Philip- 
pines, and when the Marines started on 
the cow-pasture diamond, with its grass- 
covered infield, and natural bumpy pitch- 
er’s mound, we took our loss with a smile 
and said “we must be too fast for a slow 
diamond.” 

Despite all protest made against the 
diamond, and the downpour of rain dur- 
ing the first game, it was ordered con- 
tinued, and at darkness we had lost our 
first game of the championship series. 
Looking back over ancient history and 
giving my critique, as it were, if that 
particular demonstration of baseball 
comes under the heading “artistic pro- 
duction,” I don’t think we received any 
of the breaks usually handed out by the 


“umps”—so it was decided that the 45th 
would be known as the Fleet champions. 
It might be news to add here that the 
45th Division played the Army cham- 
pions and went down to defeat to the 
tune of 15 to 1. 

The Barracks was disappointed, bowed 
their heads and took their loss gamely— 
their fighting spirit was still there, and 
tomorrow was another day—we were 
down but not out of the big fight for 
Asiatic Fleet prizes. 


LOMBARD AND LEWMAN 

Secretly and silently Ch. Q. M. Clerk 
(Jim) Lippert had been putting the 
finishing touch on the boys of the 
squared circle, and he was now ready to 
turn Red (Hiriam W.) Lewman, “Bull- 
dog” Roy C. Morgan, Elwood Hanley and 
Arnold M. Lombard over to capture the 
light-heavy, welter, lightweight and 
featherweight crowns. Lewman, Lom- 
bard and Morgan successively fought 
their way to the top, generally via the 
K. O. route; Hanley, one of the best of 
the lightweight class in any branch of 
the service, won a draw, but since in the 
eliminations a winner must be announced 
the referee decided against him, so the 
word spread rapidly among the fighters: 
“Marine, you have to knock him out to 
win.” In the finals Jimmie Lombard 
won the featherweight championship by 
default, Lewman won the lightweight by 
a knockout, and Morgan fought a draw. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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‘MARINE’ PERSTEIN PRAISED BY NEWSPAPERS 


Herbert “Marine” Perstein shipped in 
the Marine Corps just one year and has 
been giving West Coast boxers in his 
class a tough time ever since. He hails 
from the Quaker town, is 21 years old, 
weighs 152 pounds, and started his box- 
ing career with the Leathernecks at San 
Diego. Read what some of the San 
Diego newspapers have had to say about 
him: 

“Marine Perstein, stationed at the local 
base, is billed to meet Leon Kirk, also 
of San Diego, in the four-round opener. 
Perstein, one of Izzy Tanner’s students, 
appears to be a busy battler, and will 
be out to make his first start a winning 
one. Kirk is a local bootblack, and a 
fighting one. Both boys are loaded with 
dynamite and are apt to blow the lid off 
when they enter the ring Friday night.” 

“Marine Perstein kayoed Martin Berg 
in the fourth round of the opener.” 

“Marine Perstein won a_ technical 
knockout from Martin Berg in the opener 
after Berg had hit the canvas three times 
during the fight.” 

“The program will be opened by a pair 
of service busters of the middleweight 
division. The Marines are backing Per- 
stein to cop but the ‘Gobs’ say Sailor 
Ewing is a cinch to treat the Leather- 
neck to a sudden dose of sleep on the 
canvas.” 

“When a sailor and a Marine are 
matched to fight, a sure enough mix-up 
is bound to follow. That’s what fans 
will see in the opener, featuring Sailor 
Ewing and Marine Perstein.” 

“Marine Perstein, showing great im- 
provement, got the nod in the opener 
over Whitey Roberts, who substituted 
for Sailor Ewing. Roberts made a game 
showing, taking considerable punishment 
all the way.” 

“Marine Perstein, the pride of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and Harry Walton open the 
show. The pair are middleweights, each 
being popular here. Both are the type 
that try to end it with a punch and 
should start the evening’s entertainment 
off with enough fireworks to put the fans 
in good humor.” 

“The opener went to Marine Perstein 
by decision over Pete Toft, who substi- 
tuted for Harry Walton. They are mid- 
dleweights. A fine program.” 

“Marine Perstein is improving with 
every start. He is meeting a tough col- 
ored boy tonight who might upset him. 
Perstein looks like a place bet tonight.” 

“Marine Perstein showed his best fight 
to date in the second opener, giving 
Harry Walton a pasting in all four 
rounds of that event. Walton was no 
slouch, but Perstein took him and took 
him right.” 

“Herbert ‘Marine’ Perstein, from the 
local Marine base, meets the rugged San 
Francisco battler, Ernie Lundgrum, in 
the four-round opener. Perstein has had 
a few fights under his belt, having 
started his career in the professional 
ring right here in San Diego. He has 
won all but one of his bouts and beaten 
the only boy that was able to take a de- 
cision over him. He will have plenty of 
opposition in Lundgrum.” 

“Marine Perstein, San Diego middle- 
weight, floored and punched Ernie Lund- 
grum into such distress that his seconds 


tossed in the towel in the third heat. 
The San Franciscan was on the canvas 
twice.” 

“Marine Perstein fought a greatly im- 
proved battle in the opener and punched 
Eddie Lundgrum full of holes in the first 
two rounds of the opener.” 


Carnegie Tech will follow the lead of 
Oregon State, Ohio State and other 
teams who do not have football captains. 

Judge Wally Steffen, Carnegie Tech’s 
coach, recommended that the Skibos fol- 
low the same system as Ohio State uses, 
that of naming a field captain for each 
game and electing an honorary captain 
for the season after the schedule has 
been played. His suggestion was 
adopted. 
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RAABE EARNS GREAT WIN 
IN SPECTACULAR FIGHT 


Vallejo, Calif., Boxing Arena, March 
7, 1929.—It remained for a preliminary 
fight to steal the show here last night. 
Marine Raabe, a dashing young Indian 
lightweight boxer from Oklahoma, and 
now serving with the Mare Island Ma- 
rines, after being knocked down and help- 
less on the ropes during the first round, 
came back the next two to beat Willie 
Fields, lightweight boxer fcolored) of 
Oakland, Calif., unmercifully and earn 
the decision. 

Raabe’s win was greeted with a shower 
of silver from ringsiders who showed 
their appreciation of the Marine’s sen- 
sational comeback after being appar- 
ently knocked out. 

The Marine took an awful beating dur- 
ing the first round; after being knocked 
down for a one count he arose to his 
feet helpless. The Indian Leatherneck 
fought gamely on and as the round came 
to a close he was coming back to nor- 
malcy. In the second and third rounds 
the negro boy was a very badly beaten 
pugilist. It was one of the most sensa- 
tional fights ever seen in Vallejo, Calif. 


KEYPORTERS UPSET HOPES 
OF DISTRICT ASPIRANTS 


With Hayes in splendid form and the 
usual good contributions from Paxton 
and Quackenbush of the Keyport team, 
the Bremerton Naval Hospital was top- 
pled from any championship aspirations 
over service teams in its second defeat 
on Friday evening by the Keyporters, 
defenders of the District. Basketball 
Trophy. 

The manner in which Guard Ross of 
the Hospital team repeatedly demon- 
strated a bit of uncanny accuracy in 
making ringers with a basketball from 
all corners of the court, at a distance of 
some 30 feet, in the first half of the 
struggle with a score of 18 to 11, con- 
vinced the Keyporters that they had to 
fight. 

However, at the sound of the whistle 
ending the second half, the blackboard 
showed the Hospital’s score of 28 tied 
by Keyport, and in the extra five minutes 
given by the referee to determine the 
winners, real fighting started. Keyport 
pitched in with a spirit of genuine 
“shock troops’—Gob and Leatherneck 
scrapped as never before. One side then 
the other registered a basket, with cheers 
from the rooters following, who rose 
from their benches on their feet shout- 
ing with excitement, until finally the 
crowd was stilled as the tall, lanky figure 
of Private Hayes of the Keyport team 
dodged away from the melee of scrap- 
pers, ducking, bobbing along to the 
eventful toss of the deciding goal. 

This crack Bremerton Naval Hospital 
Basketball team rather than join the 
District Service League in the beginning 
of the season chose instead much faster 
company in listing themselves with the 
Bremerton City League, and while Key- 
port won the season’s trophy, the ques- 
tion of the real championship of the Dis- 
trict still remained undecided until this 
series of three games was played. 
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Fourth Regiment Makes Great Sports Record 


Athletics Are Long Shot of Marines In China; Rifle and Pistol Also Featured 


(Editor's note: The following is taken 
from a report from 4th Regiment Head- 
quarters, and discloses facts and figures 
which are amazing, a record which will 
live long in the history of Marine Corps 
sports.) 

RIFLE AND PISTOL 


July 10, 1927—ARETHUSA CUP 
MATCH. 123 entrants including eight 
Marines. Pvt. C. E. Rucker, 19th Co., 
won. 

September, 1927—-AMERICA vs. THE 
WORLD. Four Marines were selected 
for the American Team. Sergeant H. C. 
Calvery, 22nd Co., won. 

November 5, 1927—ALL COMERS 
MATCH. 146 entrants including eight 
Marines who took fifth, seventh and 
eighth places. 

January, 1928—-ALL COMERS 
MATCH. Eight Marines were entered 
and took third place. 

March 25, 1928—FOURTH REGI- 
MENT PISTOL TEAM vs. AMERICAN 
COMPANY, SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. Fourth Regiment won. 

March 26, 1928—FOURTH REGI- 
MENT RIFLE TEAM (15) vs. BED- 
FORDSHIRE AND HERDFORDSHIRE 
REGIMENT, British Army; 4th Regi- 
ment, won. 

April 24, 1928—ASIATIC DIVISION 
RIFLE MATCH. 23 members of the 
Regt. were entered and won 7 medals out 
of a total of 16 awarded, including offi- 
cers. 

April 24, 1928—ASIATIC DIVISION 
PISTOL MATCH. The Fourth Regt. took 
fifth place. 

May 12, 1928—Nine members of this 
Regiment were entered in the Shanghai 
Rifle Association Matches (3 events) and 
won first place in each event. 

May 13, 1928 ARETHUSA CUP 
MATCH. 220 entrants including nine 
Marines. Sergeant S. J. Sziga won the 
match and of the nine Marines entered 
they took nine of the ten medals. 

May 20, 1928—SHANGHATI vs. LON- 
DON RIFLE ASSOCIATION (scores 
cabled). A ten-man team, of whom five 
were Marines, represented Shanghai. 
Shanghai won the match with Corporal 
B. A. Evans, 28th Company, having high 
gun and Lieutenant H. E. Leland, with 
second gun. 

June 10, 1928 ALL COMERS 
MATCH. Forty-five entrants. Lieuten- 
ant H. E. Leland won first place. 

July 14, 1928—BRITISH 303 CHAM- 
PIONSHIP. Marines, 3rd, 4th, 5th 
places. 

July 15, 1928 INTERNATIONAL 
TEAM MATCH. Three-man team. Two 
Marines in team. America won. Lieut. 
Leland high score. 

August 12, 1928—FOURTH REGI- 
MENT vs. FIELD ART. BAT., S. V. C. 
Marines won. Set. S. J. Sziga high 


score. 
August 25, 1928—N. R. A. SILVER 
MEDAL. Won by Lieut. Mathiesen. 
August 26, 1928—FOURTH REGI- 
MENT CUP MATCH. Won by Cpl. Wil- 
loughby, 26th Co. Marines took Ist, 2nd, 
ith, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th places. 


September 11, 1928—FOURTH REGI- 
MENT vs. 2ND BN. SCOTS GUARDS. 
Won by Fourth Regiment. Cpl. Wil- 
loughby high score. 

The 4th Regt. Cup Match represents 
the cup presented to the Shanghai Rifle 
Association by this regiment to be com- 
peted for annually. The first year (1928) 
the cup was won by the Regt. 

BASKETBALL 
February 6, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 40; Chinan Institute 26. 
February 7, 1928 

4th Regiment, 37; American School, 32. 
February 9, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 32; Shanghai College, 29. 
February 15, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 24; China Sports, 21. 
February 20, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 52; Recreation Club, 9. 
February 25, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 23; Tung Chi College, 10. 
February 29, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 25; Shanghai College, 31. 
March 3, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 33; Tsing Kwang, 22. 
March 7, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 48; Shanghai Reds, 14. 
March 8, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 33; Jewish Recreation 
Club, 32. 

4th Regiment won 9, lost 1. 

SWIMMING 

2ND BN. SCOTS GUARDS ANNUAL 
WATER CARNIVAL, October, 1928. 
Regiment’s Relay Team competed with 
teams from all service organizations 
ashore and afloat in Shanghai. 4th Regi- 
ment won. 

WATER CARNIVAL, November, 1928. 
Open to all organizations in Shanghai; 
Foreign Y. M. C. A., Rowing Club, Scots 
Guards and the 4th Regiment teams 
competing. 4th Regiment tied Foreign 
Y. M. C. A. for first. 

SECOND WATER CARNIVAL. Open 
to all organizations in Shanghai, same 
teams as above competing. Marines 
took second. 

DUAL MEET with American School. 
Marines won. 


QUADRANGLE MEET. With teams 


the 4th Regiment tied with the Foreign 
Y. M. C. A. for first place. 
RUGBY FOOTBALL 

The Marines ashore in China took up 
rugby football in November, 1927, for 
the first time. 

1927-1928 

March 11: 

Marines, 14; H. B. M. Navy, 3. 
March 18: 

Marines, 5; Shanghai Civ., 27. 
March 31: 

Marines, 3; H. B. M. Army, 27. 
April 7: 

Marines, 3; Shanghai Civ., 21. 
April 9: 

Marines, 6; Shanghai Civ., 4. 
November : 

Marines, 6; Shanghai Scots, 3. 
November 17: 

Marines, 24; Shanghai Leag. Cl., 6. 


November 22: 

Marines, 17; 2nd Bn. Scot Guard, 0. 
November 24: 

Marines, 11; S. V. C.., 6. 

Marines won 6, lost 3. 

BOXING 

The members of this regiment have 
taken a very active part in the local box- 
ing matches held at the Carlton Audi- 
torium under civilian control. Since No- 
vember 3, 1927, members of this regi- 
ment have fought 83 bouts with the fol- 
lowing results: Won 52, lost 21, drew 10. 
For the U. S. Navy smoker, members of 
this regiment entered 6 bouts and won 
3, lost 2, and drew 1. 

INTERNATIONAL TRACK AND 

FIELD MEETING 


1928 Pts. 
Ist. Fourth Regiment......... ... 95 
4 
3 

1927. Pts. 
Ist. Fourth Regiment ............ 67 
2nd. Durham Light Inf. .......... 32 
4th. Coldstream Guards ....... 


BASEBALL 

April 18, 1928 

4th Reg’t, 1; U.S.S. “Pittsburgh,” 5 
May 7, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 1; Chinese Baseball Club, 3. 
May 13, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 8; Japanese Gakuyu Club, 2. 
May 16, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 10; Japanese Gakuyu Cl., 0 
May 19, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 10; Chinese Club, 1. 
May 20, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 9; Japanese Gakuyu Club, 0 
May 22, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 16; U.S.S. “Penguin,” 4. 
May 23, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 12; Tung Wen College, 4. 
May 26, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 0; Dai Mai Japanese, 3. 
May 29, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 2; Dai Mai Japanese, 5. 
June 10, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 6; U.S.S. “Helena,” 0. 
June 16, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 7; Chinese Baseball Club, 1. 
June 17, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 4; Nagai All-Stars, 3. 
June 21, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 11; U.S.S. “Isabel,” 2. 
June 22, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 7; Shanghai A. B. B. C., 0. 
July 1, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 6; Shanghai A. B. B. C., 2. 
July 4, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 9; U. S. Navy, 1. 
July 5, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 16; Chinese Baseball Cl., 2. 
July 14, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 7; Shanghai Amateurs, 0. 
July 14, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 2; Chinese Amateurs, 0. 

(CC page 44) 
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SERVICE COMPANY WINS 
INTERPOST CHAMPIONSHIP 


Coached By Peters of the “Big Parade,” 
“Service” Men Win 17 and 
Lose But One 
The Parris Island intra-post basketball 
season closed with the Service Company 
winning the post championship. The 
winners showed class which was un- 
equaled throughout the season. The 
team showed scoring power plus the well- 
coached system which worked with per- 
fection towards a successful season, win- 
ning 17 games and losing 1 to H. D. M.S. 
by a 2-point margin during an extra 
period. All other games were won rather 
handily by a safe margin despite the fact 
the Rifle-Range Det. showed power and 
proved to be a menace throughout the 

season. 

Perkins, the flashy forward, displayed 
super style, showing the way towards 
the highest individual score in the league 
with a total of 189 points, but was closely 
followed by Murray, another speedy for- 
ward, with a total of 156 points. Murray 
flashed into the limelight by being the 
highest scorer in free throws, for a total 
of 20 out of 26. 

Another exceptional feature for the 
team was the high team score of 589% 
points to opponents’ 262. 

Much credit is due to Coach Peters of 
the varsity basketball team, who so effi- 
ciently handled the team throughout the 
season, also the team captain, Echols, 
who played splendidly, leading the team 
to victory through the closely competi- 
tive games, winning much admiration 
through his long shooting art. Murray 
was noted for being a sort of “nonpareil” 
assisting Perkins and Echols very effi- 
ciently. As a whole the team was a suc- 
cess to the very man. 

Through the efforts of the Post Ath- 
letic Officer the team was given sterling 
silver miniature basketballs which were 
presented by Col. Snyder, commanding 
officer of the post. 
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(Continued ) 
SOME BOXING NOTES 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—George Hagen, 
former Leatherneck, won the main event 
at Ridgewood Grove, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
twenty-four minutes of wrestling with 
Leon Lambriola of Italy. Hagen served 
aboard the U. S. S. “Nevada” in 1922, 
the latter going to Rio de Janeiro with 
the fleet where the Marine won the all- 
Navy championship wrestling belt of his 
class (light heavyweights). 


Marine Raabe won the decision over 
Sailor Posedall of the U. S. S. “Robert 
Smith,” four rounds, 133-pound class, at 
Vallejo. 


On the same card Marine Ed Hoeffer 
of Mare Island put the K. O. on Sailor 
Bob Gibson of Mare Island in the second 
round of the curtain raiser. 


New York.—Sergt. Tommy Donnelly 
of the Brooklyn Marines won over Larry 
Marinucci in a ten-round main event held 
at the 212th Anti-Aircraft Armory. Both 
are welterweights. 


SERVICE COMPAN Y—Left to right, standing: Baldwin (manager), Paul, Roberts, 


Peters (coach). 


Sergeant Roy M. Costner, shown below, 
is said to be one of the Marines’ best 
bets for world recognition in the fistic 
line. He’s attached to the U. S. S. 
“Maryland.” and ~<4during President 
Hoover’s South American tour was the 
center of attention for the newspaper 
men aboard. The latter predicted a 
great future for him. 


Sitting: Perking, Murray, Echols, Heineman, Gaddate. 


San Francisco.—Recently “Pvt. Pete” 
Peterson, Mare Island Marine welter- 
weight, knocked 
out Scotty Shep- 
pard in the sec- 
ond round of a 
four-round bout 
at the National 
Hall Arena, San 
Francisco. The 
fighting Leather- 
neck has been re- 
matched with 
Bobby Lentz of 
Benecia, Cal. The 
Benecia boy ka- 
yoed the Marine 
last time out, it 
being the first K. 
O. “Pete” has 
suffered since 
starting in the 
game nearly, four 
years ago when 
he joined the 
Corps at San Diego, Cal. “Pvt. Pete” 
says it’s better to know what a K. O. 
tastes like than never to know.” 


Vallejo—Marine Raabe knocked out 
Red Camilli of Oakland in the second 
round of a four-round feature prelimi- 
nary. Both are in the lightweight class. 


Vallejo—Ed (Red) Hoeffer of the 
Mare Island Marines, lost his decision to 
Sailor Posedall of the U. S. S. “Robert 
Smith.” Both boys are lightweights, 
and the bout was a three-round pre- 
liminary. 

Pearl Harbor.—Marine Hagasted, won 
the decision over Sailor (Porky) Amick. 
Weight, Hagasted, 125; Amick, 129. 
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LOMBARD AND LEWMAN 
(Continued from 4) 


The judges disagreed, the referee, Lt. 
Verge, upheld the decision, it was a draw 
and they would have to meet again be- 
fore the Navy champion would be an- 
nounced. A week later Morgan and Mali- 
gutti met and fought six two-minute 
rounds. At the end of the bout both 
fighters were strong and fast as ever, 
and it was a baffling puzzle for the 
judges to make the decision, but a win- 
ner must be selected to meet the Army 
champion one week hence. In spite of 
the fact that Morgan had floored Mali- 
gutti in the first round with a hard right 
to the jaw, the judges awarded the fight 
to Maligutti. 

Tomorrow night Lewman and Lombard 
will meet fhe Army champions to decide 
the inter-service championship of the 
Department of the Philippines, for which 
a gold belt will be awarded to the win- 
ner of each weight. There is nothing 
remarkable about a Marine being a 
champion, but should two Marines win 
two championship titles, I would say 
that was EXTRAORDINARY. 

(After the above story was received 
it was reported that the two Marines did 
just that very thing—won both cham- 
pionships.—Editor.) 


FOURTH REGIMENT RECORD 
(Continued from page 42 


July 14, 1928: 

ith Reg’t, 8; Shanghai Amateurs, 4. 
July 18, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 7; Chinese Amateurs, 3. 
July 18, 1928 

4th Reg’t, 10; 
July 24, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 1; U. 
July 25, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 5; U. S. Navy, 3. 
August 1, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 8; Chinese Amateurs, 4. 
August 2, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 8; Shanghai Amateurs, 1. 
August 6, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 7; Shanghai Amateurs, 5 
August 8, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 5; Shanghai Amateurs, 0. 
August 13, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 6; U. 
August 15, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 6; Shanghai Amateurs, 4. 
August 17, 1928: 

4th Regiment, 6; U. 
August 19, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 3; Nagai All-Stars, 10. 
August 22, 1928 

ith Reg’t, 6; Shanghai Amateurs, 3. 
August 26, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 6; U.S.S. “Gold Star,” 0. 
August 28, 1928: 

ith Reg’t, 5; U.S.S. “Henderson,” 1. 
September 1, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 7; U.S.S. “Pittsburgh,” 6. 
September 8, 1928: 

4th Reg’t, 1; Japanese All-Stars, 0. 
September 10, 1928: 

ith Reg’t, 8; Japanese All-Stars, 5. 
September 19, 1928: 

ith Regiment, 2; Tientsin Marines, 1. 
September 22, 1928: 

ith Regiment, 1; 
September 23, 1928: 

ith Regiment, 5; Tientsin Marines, 3. 

4th Regiment won 44; lost 9. 


». 


Shanghai Amateurs, 


S. Navy, 2. 


S. Navy, 4. 


S. Navy, 2. 


Tientsin Marines, 2. 
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MARINES WIN TWO FIGHT 
TITLES; AWARDED BELTS 
(Late Bulletin 

The results of the Army and Navy 
championship boxing bouts, held in the 
Manila Stadium, Manila, P. I., February 
7th, 1929, were: Army 5, Navy 3, U. S. 
Marines 2. The Marine Barracks, rep- 
resenting the 16th Naval District, by win- 
ning two titles tied the score: Army 5, 
Navy 5. 

Private Hiriam W. Lewman, 169 
pounds, won the  light-heavyweight 
championship over Joe Boston, 31st In- 
fantry. 

Private Arnold M. Lombard, 125 
pounds, won the featherweight cham- 
pionship over Tommy Green, 31st In- 
fantry. 

By winning three silver Navy cham- 
pionship belts and three gold Army 
championship belts, the 16th Naval Dis- 
trict should be awarded the “Admiral 
Bristol silver cup,” which is awarded 
annually to the unit whose boxers win 
the most championship bouts, and points 
toward general excellence. 

The trophy will be added to the col- 
lection in the Commanding Officer’s office 
at the Marine Barracks, with the numer- 
ous others, all won by Marines who have 
served at Cavite, and whose athletic 
achievements will always remain as a 
mark of general excellence in athletics, 
and will serve as an inspiration and a 
goal for the present and future Marines 
to equal and better. 

Pie-Eating Contest 

As part of the entertainment at the 
boxing show there was a pie-eating con- 
test, one Marine and five sailors taking 
part. The Marine, according to “Bam- 
boo Breezes,” gobbled all the pies before 
the five sailors got started. 


Move and There 


(Continued ) 


Pearl Harbor.—Marine Audet of the 
Navy Yard Barracks, 163 pounds, is the 
leading middleweight of the 14th Naval 
District after meeting and defeating the 
best bluejackets ashore and afloat. The 
fighting Marine is a main eventer and is 
busy dropping soldiers by the wayside 
for the championship of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Vallejo, Cal—Marine Raabe won a 
very popular and well-earned decision 
from Willie Fields, lightweight, of Oak- 
and, Cal. The decision met with the 
approval of all the fight fans present, 
after three hard, fast rounds in the 
(curtain raiser) preliminaries. 

Sailor Socha, 137 pounds, of Pearl Har- 
bor Naval Station, T. H., won a decision 
from Marine Golden, 138 pounds, of the 
Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Marine Eldred, 147 pounds, of the 
Pearl Harbor Marines, won on a tech- 
nical K. O. in the second from Sailor 
(Dutch) Pfister of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Ostenberg, formerly of the Peking Ma- 
rines of 1926, is now playing baseball 
with Hollywood, Cal., Pacific Coast 
League. 
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San Diego’s leading service middle- 
weight boxer, Marine Perstein, is handled 
by Izzy Tanner of San Diego. Tanner 
formerly held the welterweight cham- 
pionship of the British Army. 

Kid Oster of the U. S. Coast Guard 
and formerly of the 4th Regiment of 
Marines (San Diego’s Own), Shanghai, 
China, is now middleweight boxing 
champ of the Coast Guards. 


Frankie Cheslock, former Marine, at 
present gunner’s mate, U. S. Coast 
Guard, lost the decision in a bout for the 
welterweight championship of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. 


Roy Alexander, fighting Marine of 
Mare Island, won the decision after four 
hard, fast rounds of boxing from Sailor 
Ray Butler of the U. S. S. “Robert 
Smith.” The sailor is champ of the 122- 
pound class, Pacific Coast Destroyer 
Squadrons, Vallejo, Cal. 


At Vallejo, Cal., Billy Backwood, Mare 
Island Marine, fought a draw with 
George Hoffman of Napa, Cal. Both 
men are in the 130-pound class. 


Vallejo.—Raabe won the decision over 
Joe Kennaelly of Vallejo in four fast 
rounds of boxing. 


John Buvid, former Marine, is now 
playing baseball with the Detroit Tigers 
(American League). Buvid played with 
San Diego and Mare Island Marine teams 
in 1926. He also played with the Peking 
Marines. ‘ 


Former Sergeant of Marines J. J. (Big 
Jim) Balis, of baseball fame, well-known 
pitcher for the Corps for the past eight 
years, was discharged recently at Hamp- 
ton Roads. Marine baseball fans will be 
glad to hear that big Jim is now with 
Hollywood, Pacific Coast League. 


Tiny McGilvoy, 216-pound fighting Ma- 
rine heavyweight of Pearl Harbor, T. H.., 
finds it hard to get bouts. Tiny hails 
from Denver, Colo., where he once won 
the light-heavy amateur boxing cham- 
pionship. He stands six feet three and 
is 26 years old. 


It won't do to count Harry Payne 
Whitney out of the Fifty-fifth Kentucky 
Derby, which will be run at Churchill 
Downs before 50,000 devotees, May 18, 
with an added value of $50,000 and gross- 
ing $70,000, simply because none of his 
quartet of eligibles made the first 2-year- 
old flight last season. 

There are high potentialities in these 
colts, Bargello, son of Bunting and Mini- 
ato; Beacon Hill, son of the aging but 
still potent Broomstick and Yankee 
Maid; Cady Hill, son of Pennant and 
Crocus, and The Nut, son of Mad Hatter 
and Afternoon. 


Ray Conger, Illinois A. C., crowned 
himself the world’s indoor champion at 
the one mile distance recently in winning 
the Knights of Columbus special race 
for that distance from the greatest field 
ever assembled, 4:13 2-5, the fastest time 
of the year. 
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Job Insurance 


You've insured your home, your car, yourself. 
Have you ever thought of insuring your job? 

You feel pertectly safe in your present em- 
ployment—but are you? Remember that busi 
ness inevitably goes through alternate periods of 
expansion and contraction. Some time the pendu- 
lum will start on the downward swing. How 
far will it go? Who can tell? 

Right now, you may be in a precarious position. 
Are you absolutely certain you would be retained 
if dull times struck your particular business? 
You've seen other men laid off during slack 
periods—you felt sorry for them. Can you be 
sure that your wife and children will not suffer 
because of your unemployment? 

Of course you can! You've noticed that the 
more capable men are always retained when a 
cut is necessary. Therefore, why not make your 
self a better workman than your fellows? You 
want a higher position some day—but you ought 
first to make your present place secure. Building 
for the future will he safer and easier because 
of it. 

Job insurance of this type is unfailing and in- 
expensive. A great institution—The International 
Correspondence Schools—has been offering it since 
1891. In that time, more than 3,500,000 people 
have literally taken out policies to hold old jobs 
and win new ones. 


A short, elementary course, that will help to 
insure your job, costs surprisingly littlke—for the 
confidence and security that it gives. With a 
strengthened position and increased salary, you 
can enter upon advanced courses that will give 


you the training to go correspondingly further. 
It is a simple, cumulative process and the possi- 
bilities are limitless. 

In this “Universal University,” you may study 
at home in your spare time—while your work 
goes on without interruption. 


Do you care enough about your job to insure 
it against misfortune? The coupon will help you 
—without obligation to yourself. 


Mail the coupon for Descriptive Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University’ 
Box 5276-H, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the course 
before which I have marked X in the list below 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
(Business Management Cj Salesmanship 
(J)Industrial Management Advertising 
(jPersonnel Organization }Better Letters 
L) Traffic Management }Show Card Lettering 
Business Law _JStenography and Typing 
{)Banking and Finance Management [English 
(J Accountancy (including C.P.A.) L) Civil Service 
| Nicholson Cost Accounting (J)Railway Mail Clerk 
) Bookkeeping L)Common School Subjects 
(J Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish French Illustrating Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 

> J Architects’ Blueprints 
LjContractor and Builder 
(J Architectural Draftsman 
nerete Builder 
()structural Engineer 
LjChemistry Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
_jAirplane Engines 


ting 


() Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
()Gas Engine Operating 
() Civil Engineer 

(J Surveying and Mapping 


Metallurgy Mining OaAgriculture Navigation 
(Steam Engineering (Mathematics Radio 
Street Address 

City 


Occupation 
Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canade 


‘ 

: 

| 

at 
ire, 


THE GAZETTE 


Major General Wendell C. Neville 
Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the grades 


indicated 


Bogan 


ist Lt. C. J. Chappell, J 

Officers iast to make 
grades indicated 

Col. E. A. Greene 

Lt. Col. S. W. Bogan 

Maj. DeWitt Peck 

Capt. D. G. Oglesby 

ist Lt. Wm. E 


number in the 


MARINE CORPS CHANGES 


FEBRUARY 14, 1929 

lst Lt. Emery E. Larson. detached MB. NOB 
Pearl Harbor. T. } to Departmer of the Pacific 
via first : le Government conveyance 

ist Lt. Miller V. Parsor on February 13th de- 


tached Headquarters «Marine Corp Washington, 
D. C., to MB, NYd, Washington, D. C 
FPEBRUARY 15. 1929 
No changes wet 
FEBRUARY 16, 19235 
2nd Lt. Joseph W. Earnshaw, on February 23rd 
detached MB, Quantico. Va.. to NAS. Pensacola, 
Fla 

2nd Lt. Harold D. Hansen. on February 23rd de- 
to NAS. Pensacol l 
k, on February 
to NAS. Pensa a 
Fet ary 23rd de- 


nounced 


2nd Lt. Bert 
tached MB, Qu 


2nd Lt on i 
tached MB ic 1.. to NAS. Pensacola. Fla 

2nd Lt illi ym, on March 7th de- 
tached MB. NYd D. C., to Second 
Brigade, Ni 

The followl officers have been pro- 
moted to the les indicated 

Captain George W. Shearer, Captain Eli Savage 


Captain 
Whitney, Captain Cla l 
John W. Beckett, Captain John Halla. Captain 
Kenneth A nmar ter N 
Captain Albert W. Paul, Ist d 
Gladden, ist Lt. Arthur T. Mason, Ist Lt. Very! 
H. Dartt, Ist Lt. Robert J. Straub. Chf. Qm. Clk 
Burns D. Goodwin 
PEBRUARY 18. 1929 

Ist Lt. Lyn G. Miller, detached Headquar 
ters, Department of the Pacifi Francisco, 
Calif., to MCB, NOB, San Diego i 

Ist Lt. Clarence R. Wallace detached 


He 


quarters, Depa Pac San 
cisco, Calif., to rancisco, Cal 
Ist Lt. Ralph ched Nicaraguan 


National Guard Detachment to NH. NYd. New 
York, N. Y., for treatment, and to MB, NYd, New 
York, for duty 

Ist Lt. John R. Streett. detached MB, NS. Olon- 


gapo, P. L.. to MCB. NOB, San Dix Calif 

Ist Lt. Clifford Prichard, detached MD, U. S. S 
Sacramento,”’ to MB, NS. Cavite, P. I 

2nd Lt. Charles F. Cresswell. detached U. S. S 


California’ to U. 8. Omal 

2nd Lt Kreise detached Head 
quarters, Department of the Pacific. San Fran- 

Mare Island, Calif 

James H. N. Hudnall, detached Head- 
quarters, Department of e Pacif 
cisco, Calif.. to MCB, NOB, San Dis 
2nd Lt. Caleb T. Bailey jet 
ington, D. C., to MB, NOB, Han 
2nd Lt. David F. O'Neill t 
detached MB. NYd 
NOB. Hampton Road 
Chi Mar Gni 
March 1, 1929, detach 
AS. WCEF, NAS, San IL 
PEBRUARY 19, 1929 

No changes were announced 
FEBRUARY 20, 1929 

Col. Thon 
rank from D 22. 1928 


about 


antico, Va., to 


ippointed Colonel to 


signed duty MB. NY Philadelphia. Pa 

Ist Lt ster E. Power. on arrival U. § a 
signed duty MB, Quantico. Va 

Ist Lt James Ackerman unexpired portion 
leave revoked Detached Nicaraguan National 
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Guard Detachment, Nicaragua, to MB, NAD, 
Dover, N. J 
Ist Lt. Howard N. Kenyon, detached Second 


Brigade, Nicaragua, to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, 


Ist Lt. Louis E. Marie, detached Third Brigade, 
China, to MB, NS, Olongapo, P. I. 

Ist Lt. Gordon Hall, detached Third Brigade, 
China, to MB. NS, Olongapo, I 

2nd Lt. James H. N. Hudnall, detached MCB, 


NOB San Die o, Calif.. to MD, Receiving Ship, 
Destroyer Base, San Diego, Calif 
FEBRUARY 21, 1929 

Major Sydney S. Lee, detached Office of Chief 
D. C.. to MB, NS, 


nator, Washi 
anamo Bay, Cuba 
ain John W. Beckett. detached MB, NYd, 
Island, Cal., to Asiatic Station 
t nor L. Sims, detached MD, RS, NYd. 
a, Pa., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. Edward Kellison. detached MD, 
NP. NYd, Mare Island, Calif., to MB, NS, Guam. 
Chf. Mar. Gnr. Frank O. Lundt, on reporting 
Mar. Gnr. Kellison, detached MB. NS. Guam, to 
Department of the Pacific. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1929 
No changes were announced 
FEBRUARY 25, 1929 
Col. Edward A. Greene, detached MB, NS, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, to MB, NYd, New York, 
N. ¥ 


Major Charles D. Barrett, upon completion of 
course of instruction at Ecole de Guerre, Paris. 
France, detached that school to MB, Quantico, 


Capt. Louis J. Hughes, AQM, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Ist Brigade, Haiti. via U. S. S 
Kittery,”’ sailing Hampton Roads, Va., March 6, 
1929 

2nd Lt 
NYd. Norfolk, Va., 
Kittery Sailing Hampton Roads, Va., 
6 1929 

QM Clk. George Lentz, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, NS, St. Thomas, V. L., via 
Kittery.” sailing Hampton Roads, Va 
March 6, 1929 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William L. Erdman, detached 
MB, Quantico, Va., to Observation Squadron 9-M, 
First Brigade, Haiti, via U. S. S ittery.”’ sail- 
ing Hampton Roads, Va., March 6, 1929 

Ist Lt. Ralph C. Battin, detached MB, NYd, 
New York, N. Y., to MB, NTS. Newport, R. I 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 

4t.-Col. Samuel W. Bogan, APM, assigned duty 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., on arrival U. S 
Capt. Harry V. Shurtleff. AQM, assigned duty 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., on arrival U. S 
Capt. Richard H. Jeschke, assigned duty MCB. 
NOB, San Diego, Calif., on arrival U. S 

Capt Frederick M. Howard, assigned duty 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., on arrival U. S 
Capt. Nathan E. Landon. assigned duty MB. 
NYd,. Puget Sound, Wash.. on arrival U. S 
Capt. Bailey M. Coffenberg, on reporting relief. 
detached Recruiting District, New York, N. Y 
to MD, U. Ss. Lexington,.”" via USAT ‘St 
Mihiel Sailing New York, N. Y., March 8, 1929 
Capt. Joseph G. Ward, on reporting Captain 
B. M. Coffenber detached MD, U. S. 8. “‘Lexing- 
ton,"" to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif 

Capt. Albert B. Sage, detached Second Brigade. 
Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego. Calif 

2nd Lt. Sol. E. Levensky, on March 2, 1929. 
detached Hdars., Marine Corps. Washington, D 
C.. to 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua, via USAT “St 
Mihiel sailing New York, N. Y., March 8, 1929 
r t E. Shaughnessy, detached MB. 
NYd. New York, N. Y., to 2nd Brigade. Nicaragua 
Mihiel,"’ sailing New York. N. Y.. 


George O. Van Orden, detached MB. 
to First Brigade, via U. 8S. S 
March 


via USAT “St 
March 8, 1929 

2nd Lt. Raymond E. Hopper. upon completion 
course in aviation at NAS. Pensacola. Fla., de- 
tached that station to MB. Quantico. Va 

2nd Lt. Raymond E. Hoper, upon completion 
course in aviation at NAS. Pensacola. Fla.. de- 
tached that station to MB. Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. Perry K. Smith, upon completion course 
in aviation at NAS. Pensacola. Fla., detached 
that station to MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. Paul A. Putnam. upon completion course 
in aviation at NAS, Pensacola. Fla.. detached that 
station to AS, WCEF. NAS. San Diego. Calif 
FEBRUARY 27, 1929 

No changes were announced 
FEBRUARY 28. 1929 

Major Harold C. Pierce. on reporting relief 
about April 11 1929. detached Second Brigade 
Nicaragua, to Department of the Pacific 

Captain Charles H. Martin, retired as of Feb- 
ruary 25. 1929 

Captain Field Harris. detached NAS, Pensacola 
Fla.. to AS, WCEF. NAS, San Diego. Calif 

Ist Lt. Lyman G. Miller, detached MCB, NOB 
San Diego, Calif, to MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N. J. 

ist Lt. George R. Rowan. upon reporting re- 
lief, detached MB. NOP, South Charleston, W 


Va to Second Brieade, Nicaragu via USAT 
“Cambrai,"’ sailing from New York. N. Y., April 
2. 1929 


MARCH 1, 1929 


No changes were announced 


April, 1929 


MARCH 2, 1929 

Major General 
MB, Quantico, Va., 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain Clarence H. Medairy, detached Second 
Brigade, Nicaragua, to MB, NY¥d. New York, N. Y., 
for duty, and to Naval Hospital, New York, N. Y., 
for treatment. 

Captain Robert L. Montague, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain Gilbert D. Hatfield, detached Head- 
quarters Department of the Pacific to MCB, NOB, 
San Diego, California. 

ist Lt. Harry E. Darr, upon the reporting of his 
relief detached MD, NP, Nyd, Portsmouth, N. H., 
to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the USAT 
Cambrai,” scheduled to sail from New York, 
N. ¥., on or about April 2nd. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. William O. Corbin, detached 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., to MD, NP, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Qm. Clk. John L. Watkins, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the 
USAT “St. Mihiel,”” scheduled to sail from New 
York, N. Y., on or about March 8th. 


MARCH 4, 1929 
No changes were announced. 


MARCH 5, 1929 

Captain John D. Lockburner, detail as an As- 
sistant Quartermaster revoked. Assigned to duty 
at MB, NYd. Mare Island, Calif. 

Captain John A. Tebbs, detached MD, U. S. S 
Tulsa,’ to Headquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for duty, and to Naval Hospital 
Washington, D. C., for treatment 

Captain Wesley W. Walker, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., to MB, 
Quantico, Va. 

ist Lt. John G. Clausing, died on March 1, 1929. 

2nd Lt. Roy M. Gulick, assigned to duty at MB, 
NYd, Mare Island, Calif. 

The following named second lieutenants de- 
tached MB, Washington, D. C., to the stations 
indicated: 

Lester S. Hamel, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Saville T. Clark, MB, NYd, Norfolk, Va 

Joseph J. Tavern, MB, NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joe A. Smoak, MB, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va 

Hewin O. Hammond, MB, NYd. Norfolk, Va 

Harvey E. Dahlgren, MB, NYd, Washington, 

Cc 


Wendell C. Neville, detached 
to Headquarters Marine Corps, 


William I. Phipps, MB, Quantico, Va. 


MARCH 6, 1929 

2nd Lt. Chester B. Graham, detached NAS. 
Pensacola, Fla., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua. 
via the U. S. S. “Langley,”’ scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 6th 

2nd Lt. Roy M. Gulick, detached MB, NYd, 
Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, Va 

2nd Lt. John V. Rosewaine, detached MB, 
Washington, D. C., to MB, NTS, Newport, R. I 


MARCH 7, 1929 

Major Samuel M. Harrington, detached Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment and Guardia 
Nacional de Nicaragua to duty at MB, NYd, New 
York, N. Y., and to Naval Hospital, New York, 
N. Y., for treatment 

Ist Lt. Delmar Byfield, detached MB, NYd, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Henry Baptist. on March 13th 
detached MB, Quantico, Va., to MB, NYd, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. Otho Wiggs, on March 25th de- 
tached MB, Parris Island, S. C., to MB, Quan- 
tico, Va. 

MARCH 8, 1929 

Captain Lee H. Brown, detached MD, U. S. S 
Pennsylvania,”” to Headquarters Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 

Captain William A. Worton, detached MB, 
NYd,. Boston, Mass., to MD, U. S. S. “Pennsyl- 
vania."’ 

On arrival in the United States the following 
named officers are assigned to duty at the sta- 
tions indicated 

Ist Lt. John D. O'Leary, MB, NYd, Boston. 
Mass 


ist Lt. Adolph Stahlberger, MD, RS, NYd, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Ist Lt. Clinton W. McLeod, MB, NAD, St 


Julien’s Creek, Va. 

2nd Lt. Edward J. Trumble, MB, Washington. 
D. C. 

Ist Lt. Otto B. Osmondson, Rectg., Charlotte, 

Cc 

Ist Lt. Solon C. Kemon, MB, NOB, Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

Qm. Clk. Albert O. Woodrow, DofS, Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

MARCH 9, 1929 

Major John Marston, on April ist detached 
Office of the Chief Coordinator, Washington, D. C 
to duty with the Nicaraguan National Guard De- 
tachment and Guardia Nacional de Nicaragua 

Captain John H. Parker, on March lith de- 
tached Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington. 
D. C., to MB, NMD, Yorktown. Va. 

Captain Albert W. Paul, detached Nicaraguan 
National Guard Detachment and Guardia Nacional 
de Nicaragua to AS, ECEF, MB, Quantico, Va 

Captain Harlen Pefley, upon the reporting of 


Col. Edw. A. Greene 
Lt. Col. Samuel W. HE 
J d Maj. DeWitt Peck 
a 
? 
* 
5. 
¥ 
I I 1 8 as- 
! signed to duty OIC. Western Recruiting Division. 
San Francisco. Calif 
Maj. Earl C. Lon on arrival U. § assigned 
: duty Headquarters Marine Corps. Washington 
| Cc 
F Capt. Glenn C. Cole, on arrival U. S.. assigned 
? duty Headquarter Marine Corp Washington 
dD. C 
Capt. Claude A. Larkin. on arrival U. S.. as- 
] signed duty MB. Quanti Va Authorized delay 
: one month enrout 
; ist Lt. Delmar Byfield. on ar ul Uv. S as- 
‘ | signed duty MB. NYd. Philadelphia. Pa 
; 
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mie MD, wn, Va., to MACKAY, D. K., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry Basic LIST OF FIRST SERGEANTS ARRANGED 
his relief detached MB, NMD, Yorkto eum ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 
MB. NYd, Philadelphia, Pa. A 
MARCH 11, 1929 MACKLIN, J. D., Captain FMCR--Infantry Ad- NAME DATE OF RANK 
Major Ralph E. Davis, detached MB, Washing- vanced Course. 
ton. D. C., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the MASON, A. T., 2nd Lt. USMC—Corps of Engi- 1. ARNOLD, Ernest ov. 16, 1916 
U. S. S. “Langley,” scheduled to sail from Hamp- neers Basic Course. ™ 2. AHL, Lawrence W Apr. 3, 1917 
ton Roads, Va., on or about aed ~~ am oar Gia ame. Lt. USMC—Infantry Com- 3. Brown, James W Apr. 12, 1917 
{aj lyde H. Metcalf, detached MB, Parris any 
By to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via OLD, N., Jr., Captain FMCR—TInfantry Com- 4. NORMAN, Fred Aug. 22, 1917 
the U. S. S. “Langley,” scheduled to sail from pany Officers’ Course. 5. ERVIN, Harry A. Aug. 28, 1917 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 6th. A... — H. W., Cpl. FMCR-—Infantry Basic 6. LAYMAN, Joseph McB Oct. 1, 1917 
Major Harry W. Weitzel, detached MB, Quan- ourse. : 7. LYNCH. Patrick J. Oct. 8. 1917 
tico, Va.. to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the aa Cc. J., Captain FMCR—Air Corps Basic 8. STUBBE, Frank Dec. 15, 1917 
U. S. S. “Langley,” scheduled to sail from Hamp- > =e 9. WRIGHT, Claude Dec. 21, 1917 
ton Roads, Va., on or about April oth it atin ot W. J. Captain FMCR—Infantry 10. SIBERT, Willard W. Feb. 20, 1918 
Captain Samuel J. Bartlett, detached MB, ° as ‘ se. : : 11. FACHMAN, Chester A. Mar. 29, 1918 
Philadelphia, Pa.. to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, Th _MGun USMC—Infantry 42. NOBLE, Stewart W. Apr. 15, 1918 
via the U. S. S. “Langley,” scheduled to sail from ompany “43. BOWEN, Lee T. “May 4, 1918 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 6th. REINHARDT, J G., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry 14. BLACK. Jere May 7, 1918 
Captain Gilder D. Jackson, detached MB, NYd, Company Officers Course. : z 15. DITTMORE, Charlie W. Jun. 28, 1918 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, — R., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry Basic 16. SHOWMAN, Charles S. Jul. 19, 1918 
via the U. S. S. “Langley,’’ scheduled to sail from . : sad aie 17. RIDER, William Jul. 27, 1918 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 6th. oauanr’ a R.. 2nd Lt. FMCR—Infantry Company 18. SIPES. Edwin C. Jul. 30. 1918 
Captain Robert W. Winter, detached MB, Quan- cers Course. : Spars 19. SIEGRIST, Norman B Aug. 2, 1918 
tica, Va., to Second Brigade, Nicaragua, via the Panning - x L. p~ Captain USMC—Infantry 20. DAVIS. Charles Aug. 29. 1918 
U. S. S. “Langley,”’ scheduled to sail from Hamp- ompany Voures 21. HOGG, John L. Sept. 22, 1918 
ton Roads, Va., on or about April 6th. ‘ oak ie Den _ Lt. VMCR—Quartermasters 22. McCUNE, Harry W. Oct. 19, 1918 
2nd Lt. Louis M. Heinricks, appointed a secon y as oe. a 23. JARVIS, Homer Oct. 22, 1918 
lieutenant and ordered to duty at MB, NYd, Bos- —” F. E., 2nd Lt. FMCR—Infantry Basic 24. SIEGENTHALER, Fred Oct. 25, 1918 
ton, Mass oo : 25. STEELE, Edward E. Nov. 2, 1918 
and Lt. William G. Manley, detached Second ay a 2nd Lt. FMCR—Infantry Com- 26. SKELTON, Paul R. Dec. 17, 1918 
rigade, icaragua, to Headquarters Marine pany acers WVourse. 27. SCOTT, James R. 
— SUGAR, S. D., Captain VMCR—Quartermasters’ 28. L. 
Chf. Pay Clk. Frealigh R. Powers, upon arrival Dept. Advanced Course. _ ; 29. KLEHM, Charles G. Mar. 13, 1919 
in United States assigned to duty in Office of the — AN, P., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry Basic 30. BAUST, Walter E. Apr. 12, 1919 
ssista aymaster, San Francisco, Calif. ye ; ~ 31. CASHMAN, Fran . , 
MARCH 12, 1929. 32. WHITE. Charles A. June 4, 1919 
lst Lt. John A. McShane, detached MB, NAD, pany cers’ Course. ; ae 33. BURNS, William July 1, 1919 
Puget Sound, Wash., to 2nd Brigade, Nicaragua. oun ae” F., Captain USMC—Infantry 34. CONN, Ernest S. Sept. 2, 1919 
via USAT “Somme,” scheduled to sail from San : ourse. ie ~35. POLAND, Otto Sept. 2, 1919 
Francisco, Calif., on or about April 10th. WHITEHEAD, F., Captain USMC—Infantry Com- ¥36. NEWGARDE, Harvey 8. Sept. 24, 1919 
2nd Lt. Elmer G. Marks, detached 2nd_Bri- pany Officers’ Course. 37. GOBLE, Albert J. Dec. 9, 1919 
gade, Nicaragua, to MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif., Graduates of Correspondence Courses, Marine 38. BUTT, Charles R. Jan. 1, 1920 
via first available Govt. conveyance after arrival Corps pon veg mn — Quantico, Vir- 39. CONSONDINE, Andrew R. Jan. 5, 1920 
of U. S. S. “Langley” at Corinto, Nicaragua. Cinta, GUFINE Feoruary, 40. BAILEY, Robert Jan. 6, 1920 
end Lt. St. Julien R Marshall, detached MB, ee W., MGun. VMCR—Infantry Basic 41. STEELE, Arthur H. Jan. 20. 1920 
Washington, D. C., to MB, NS, St. Thomas, V. L., cures. : 42. LANE, James R. Feb. 13, 1920 
via the U. S. S. “Kittery.”’ scheduled to sail from —’” C. R., 1st Lt. FMCR—Infantry Basic 43. DICKERSON, Percy J. Mar. 1. 1920 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about April 10th. ourse a 44. SAFLEY, William E. Mar. 9, 1920 
The following named officers have been pro- Pana ay ——— FMCR—Infantry “45. STEPANOPF, Charles A. Mar. 22, 1920 
moted to the grades indicated: b ee : 46. MULLEN, Edward A. April 6, 1920 
Captain Sherman L. Zea, Captain Frank B. a... BM, Captain USMC—Infantry Ad- 47. BURKHARD, Albert April 12, 1920 
Geottge, Ist Lt. Caleb T. Bailey, Ist Lt. Clarence s .48. NOVICK, Frank P. May 1, 1920 
J. Chappell, Jr. FPARQUHARSON, R. B.. Lt. Col. USMOC—Com- ‘49. GREEN, Dennis W. May 12, 1920 
MARCH 13, 1929 mand and General Staff Coruse. ; : 50. JOY. John May 18. 1920 
No changes were announced. ou H., Captain FMCR—Infantry Basic ‘51. SIMMONS, Clarence May, 25, 1920 
. 52. STOCK, Rot ; 2 
: Company Officers Course. ; P 54. COOKE, Walter M. June 11. 1920 
GRADUATES OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, MOSHER, W. J., Ist Lt. USMC—Infantry Basic 55. CLAYTON, Raymond ‘Sine an. ae 
MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS Course. : . th Eee 56. BROSNAN, Daniel W. July 1, 1920 
ANDREWS, M., 2nd Lt. PMOR—Infantry§ SELBY. EB. ist Lt. USMO— Infantry Bask 57. BANTA, Sheffield M. July 23, 1920 
Basic Course. 58. WILLIAMS, Donald E. July 29, 1920 
BARS, ©., Lt. USMC—Infantry Basic SOOT, BW. Ind Lt. Bask $9. ABBOTT, Arthur E. Aug. 1, 1920 
Course ae. : is 0. HURST, Harry E. Aug. 17, 1920 
BECKER, H. P., 2nd Lt. USMC—Field Artillery a ee eee 61. McNEAR, Larrel B. Aug. 25, 1920 
Basic Course. 62. MEIBOS, Lynn Sept. 3, 1920 
BEST, W. N., Captain USMC—Infantry Com- Se ee 63. BARRICK, William B. Sept. 14, 1920 
, 2nd Lt. H. P. Becker, USMC. was the first 64. N Ra 
pany Officers’ Course. 4. MACK, George F. Oct. 11, 1920 
BIERMAN, B. W., Captain VMCR—Infantry 65. PINCE, William Oct. 15, 1920 
bees wage Six officers have graduated from two courses. 66. MARTZ. Frank Oct. 21. 1920 
Baste Course Graduates are distributed as follows: FMCR, 23; 
CAMPBELL, L. T., Pvt. FMCR—Infantry Basic USMC, 20: VMCR. 15: total 58 67. PALWICK, Joseph Nov. 22, 1920 
Course Lt Co RB 68. PYNE, Henry M. Nov. 23, 1920 
CARLSON, E. F., Ist Lt. USMC—Infantry Com- arauherson, USMO, is wens 69. DIETZ, Cecil M. Dec. 1, 1920 
pany Officers’ Course. graduate from the Command and General Staff 70. KENNEY, Charles E Dec. 10. 1920 
CHAPEL, C. E., 2nd Lt. USMC—Infantry Basic Course. This “g the most advanced and difficult 71. DARMOND, James M. Jan. 1, 1921 
Course — It has an estimated study time of 500 72. MANNING. Joseph E. Jan. 1. 1921 
CHAPPELLE, F. S., Ist Lt. USMC—Infantry — - 73. McCULLOUGH, James J. Jan. 16, 1921 
Company Officers’ Course. 2nd Lt. M. L. Krulewitch, ee completed . 74. DUKE, Jesse D. Jan. 22, 1921 
CORSON, K. P., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry Basic ee a a 75. WATTS, Brent S. Mar. 8, 1921 
Couses m1 days. 76. WELSH, James C Mar. 8, 1921 
CRAIG. E. Captain USMC--Infantry Com- 77. CURCEY, Leonard Mar. 17, 1921 
paay Officers’ Course. = Mar. 18, 1921 
DUCK, R. W., Major FMCR—Infantry Company : a IEC 79. TER. Frank April 7, 1921 
RECENT GRADU ATES OF THE MARINE CORPS 80. HARTMAN, Peter W. 
EVANS, H. S., Ist Lt. FMCR—Infantry Basic : 81. WOOD, Samuel H. April 9, 1921 
Course Colonel Randolph C. Berkeley—Spanish. 82. ATKINSON, Bennie C. April 18, 1921 
PAY, B. T., Captain FMCR—Infantry Company Captain Herman R. Anderson—Spanish. = pay Louis N. June 10, 1921 
Officers’ Course. C. Mo. M. M. Louis W. Frank, USCG—Aero- 2A, James J. June 18, 1921 
FLORA, D. D., Pvt. FMCR—Infantry Basic plane Engines - 85. FRITSCHE. William F. June 21, 1921 
Course a” 86. LOCKWOOD, Charles A. June 21, 1921 
FOSTER, F. L.. MGun. VMCR—Infantry Basic Sergeant Orville L. Hubbard—Civil Service #7. DESSAU, Bertram J. June 27, 1921 
Course Stenographer-Typist. 88. WALCUTT, Frank July 13, 1921 
GATES, L. O., Ist Lt. FMCR—Infantry Basic Sergeant Wilbur V. Moses—Automobile Electric 89. CLARK, Harry Jan. 6, 1922 
Course Equipment. Ln nt Feb. 15, 1922 
HART, T. H., Captain FMCR--Infantry Basic Corporal James H. Gosnell—Civil Service Clerk - Ww » Ford E. May 10, 1922 
HOPKINS, F. W., Ist Lt. FMCR—Infantry Com- Clerical \65. MORRELL, John M. Aug. 24, 1922 
pany Officers’ Course Private icl. William C. Heath—Surveying and 96. BURNS, Francis G. Sept. 23, 1922 
JANSON, C. A., ist Lt. FMCR—Infantry Basic Mappine. 97. PEDEN, Joseph W. Sept. 27, 1922 
Course. Private licl. Marvin C. Lewis—Livestock. 98. YOUNG. Matthew J. Oct. 10, 1922 
KAYLOR. E. S., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry Basic Private Lawrence A. Carter—Aeroplane Engines “99. WOLTRING,. Leo T. Nov. 1, 1922 
Course Private Charles R. Dray—Industrial Chemistry. __ 100. FRANCIS, Alfred P. Nov. 15, 1922 
KENYON, H. N., ist Lt. USMC—Infantry Com- Private Leland L. Fricks—Aeroplane Engines M01. SMITH. George O. Dec. 7, 1922 
pany Officers’ Course. Private Keith R. March—Railway Postal Clerk 402. ARMSTRONG, William H. Jan. 11, 1923 
KRULEWITCH, M. L., 2nd Lt. VMCR—Infantry Surfman Ralph V. Beard, USCG—Motor Boat ‘103. KAESHAMER, Matthew Feb. 15, 1923 
Basic Course Running. “104. HANRAHAN, Frank M. April 19, 1923 
LAYNE, J. H., Captain FMCR—Infantry Basic Surfman Albert L. Olsen, USCG—Motor Boat 405. STRAUB, Pius April 19, 1923 
Course Running. 4106. THOMAS, Frank April 19, 1923 
LEWIS. G. R., Ist Lt. FMCR—Infantry Basic Trumpeter Joseph J. Walker—Automobile Sales- 107. ZIRWES, Charles April 20, 1923 
Course manship. 108. ROMER, John P., Jr. May 1, 1923 
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KARCHNER, George B June 
WOODS, William H July 
HARTKOPF, Albert C Aug 
Allen R Aue 
es W Aug 
Frank A Dec 
STEPHENSON, Frank H Dec 
LASWELI Charles W Dec 
DUDLEY Dec 


JOHNSON, Josiah D 
HENSHAW, Ralph N 
WHITNEY. Curtis O 
CONNERS, Benjamin L 
MORRIS, Joseph 
MELSON, Charles F 
COX. Ethalmore R 
HOPCROPFT, Earl E 
PAUL. William 
NAGAZYNA, John J 
LUCK. Albert T 
BECK, George A 
HALE, John 
HANCOCK, William V 
ROENNIGKE, Theodore I 
MACAULEY. William J 
CONWAY. James 
McGARVEY,. Josiah T 
FPITZGERALD-BROWN, John F 
TEOREY. Robert W 
ROUSSEAU, Eugene 
HINES. Lewis C 
ROEHRIG. Archibald 
RASMUSSEN. Hans O 
MacLELLAN,. Wallace S 
SZUMIGALSKI, Romas 
GIFFORD, James 
MOBERLY. Lee 

SHAW Merrill A 
COYLE. Joseph G 
BUCKEY. Harry M 
BARTON, Edward J. Jr 
CARBARY, James 
SELFRIDGE. Edwin 
STROUD, Homer C 
THEK. John R 
SCHULER. Carl G 
TALBERT, William E 
JONES. Raymond G 
ANDERSON. Godfrey N 
STINSON, Fred 
DAHLGREN, John G 
CARTMELL,. Hall VanM 
KILEY. Thomas M 
DALEIDEN, Christy J 
HOMER. James 
MARTIN. Edwin L. E 
JOHNSON, John 
SALESKY. Jack 
SHAMBOUGH, Elmer R 
YORK. Joseph 
KILLEN. Dewey 
OWENS. Gilbert L 
WOODY, Tom 
MOORE, Archie A 
STEPHENS. Chariey W 
HUGHES. Edgar C 
REYNOLDS, Howard E 
COSTELLO, Philip J 
REITMEYER, Nicholas 
WELSZ Mike 

KIMES. John W 
SHARP. Marmaduke 
PORTNER. Ferris D 
MARTS. Albert C 
YALOWITZ anuel 
HALSEY. William 
OLDRIDGE. James A 
HAGGARTY. Ira C 
BERNICA, Joseph A 
RIEWE,. Fred 
ALGUIRE,. Percil M 
BRIGHAM, Leland I 
CARLSON. Earl O 
KNOWLES, Elwell P 
WILSON. Robert L 
BECK. Ernest W 
DAVISON. Edward G 
HILL. Felix W 

LYON. Horace E 
MILLER. Matthew H 
ROOS. Otto N 

TIVEY. Francis 
VIETEN. Louis 
PARLEY. William T 
GLASER. Elmer G 
BELLORA. John D 
SANFORD. David 
VAN HORN. Joseph O 
CAIN, Ambrose J 
GARRIE, Ralph 
MILLER, Frank 
FONGER,. Oliver 
HUFF. Melvin T 
LaGASSE,. John 
McCLAY. Irvin T 
BOWES. William V 
BRADLEY. Charles C 
DANIEL. Earle E 
RICHARDSON. Morris C 
TILLINGHAST,. Wilbor D 
WARD. Ira M 
MYERS, Everett J 
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222. KELLY. John B July 10, 1928 
223. PARKER. Edwin F Aug. 18, 1928 
224. CHAMBERLAND. Van Lender Aug. 20, 1928 
#25. SCOTT. James W Sept. 15, 1928 
226. MEISNER. Harry G Sept. 15. 1928 
227. HAMILTON, Douglas Sept. 19, 1928 
228. STEWART. John R Sept. 19, 1928 
229. PAQUETTE. Cecil C Oct. 17, 1928 
230. WILMER, Clement F Oct. 18, 1928 
4231. FIELDS. Thomas G Oct. 27. 1928 
232. BURTON, Teressa C Oct. 31, 1928 
233. OLSON, Oscar P Oct. 31, 1928 
234. DIRKES. John F Nov 1, 1928 
235. BROWNELL. Jerome C Nov. 14, 1928 
236. BURROWS, Leslie J Nov. 14, 1928 
237. OLAGUEZ. August A Nov. 14, 1928 
238. FRANK. Jacob Nov. 28, 1928 
239. SNELL. Evard J Nov. 28, 1928 
240. GRAY, Charles H Dec 1, 1928 
241. HUNT. William Dec. 3, 1928 
242. VALLANDINGHAM, Maurice C. Dec. 14, 1928 
243. CHRISTIAN, Wilbourn O Jan. 8, 1929 
244. FERGUSON, John C Jan. 30, 1929 
245. DUNLAP. Frank Feb 1, 1929 
246. HESS. Charles Feb 1, 1929 
247. O'LOUGHLIN, John G Feb. 7. 1929 
248. RUETSCH, William E Feb. 21, 1929 
249. RICHARDS, Edward Mar. 2, 1929 

6. 1929 


250. DEFFENBAUGH, Charles W Mar 


DEATHS 

NICKLE, Thomas E. D., Set., died February 11 
1929, result of airplane crash, near Santee, Cal 
Next of kin: Mrs. Eleanor E. Nickle, mother, 
Madoc, Ont., Canada 

CRUM, John Oliver, Cpl., died February 2, 1929. 
of disease, at New York, N. Y¥ Next of kin 
John O. Crum, Jr., minor son, c /o Mrs. Cath- 
erine Wolf (grandmother). 116 Allegheny St., 
Hollidaysburg, Pa 

WILEY. Raymond Shuford. Cpl., died February 
11, 1929, result of airplane crash, near Santee, 
Calif Next of kin: Mr. William H. Wiley. 
father, R. F. D. No. 5, Bath. N. ¥ 

HAWKINS, Price S., Pvt., died February 17, 1929. 
of disease, at Orangeburg. S. C. Next of kin 
Mr. William M. Hawkins, father, 1109 O'Donnell 
Street. Mobile. Alabama 

OZIOMEK. Waclaw, Pvt.. died January 30, 1929. 
by drowning in Prinzapoika River. near Wuani, 
Nicaragua Next of kin‘ Mrs. Helen Oziomek. 
mother, 604 Evans Street, Akron, Ohio 

BRINK. Andrew. Pvt. Icl.. Vol. MCR., died Feb- 
ruary 4. 1929, result of airplane collision at 
Pensacola, Fla., while on active duty. Next of 
kin: Mrs. Mary C. Kennedy, mother, 235 Soutn 
Street. Wrentham, Mass 

FERGUSON, Thomas S.. Set.. retired. died Febru- 
ary 3. 1929. of disease. at Philadelphia. Pa 
Next of kin: Mr. Murray L. Burnett, nephew, 
ec o J. Harvey Ball, Adodine. Md 

PROBST. Frank B., Jr.. USMCR, inactive. died 
January 28. 1929, of disease, at Englewood, N 
J Next of kin: Mr. Frank B. Probst. father, 
83 Dwight Place, Englewood. N. J 


NAVAL TRANSPORT SAILINGS 

CHAUMONT.—Arrive Guam 25 March. leave 25 
March: arrive Honolulu 3 April. leave 5 April 
arrive San Francisco 11 April Will proceed to 
Navy Yard. Mare Island. for overhaul. Scheduled 
to leave San Francisco 10 June for the Asiatic on 
the following itinerary Arrive San Pedro il 
June. leave 12 June: arrive San Diego 13 June. 
leave 15 June: arrive Honolulu 22 June. leave 24 
June: arrive Guam 4 July, leave 5 July: arrive 
Manila 10 July 

HENDERSON—Due to arrive Mare Island 15 
March, leave 1 April: arrive San Francisco 1 
April. leave 2 April for the Asiatic on the follow- 
ing itinerary Arrive San Pedro 3 April. leave 4 
April: arrive San Diego 5 April. leave 6 April: ar- 
rive Honolulu 14 April. leave 15 April: arrive 
Guam 27 April. leave 28 April: arrive Manila 4 
May 

KITTERY-—Leave Hampton Roads on 10 April 
for the West Indies on the following itinerary 
Arrive Guantanamo 15 April. leave 16 April: ar- 
rive Port au Prince 17 April, leave 18 April; ar- 
rive Cape Haitien 19 April. leave 20 April: arrive 
San Juan 22 April, leave 22 April: arrive St 
Thomas 23 April. leave 24 April: arrive Hampton 
Roads 29 April 

NITRO—Will leave Norfolk Yard 27 March. ar- 
rive Hampton Roads 27 March, leave 29 March 
arrive Indian Head, Md.. 30 March. leave 3 April 
arrive Philadelphia 5 April. leave 12 April: arrive 
Iona Island 13 April. leave 22 April: arrive New- 
port. R. I., 23 April. leave 24 April: arrive Boston 
25 April. leave 29 April: arrive Hampton Roads 1 
May Will leave Hampton Roads 11 May for the 
West Coast on the following itinerary Arrive 
Canal Zone 18 May. leave 20 May: arrive Corinto 
22 May. leave 22 May: arrive San Diego 30 May. 
leave 31 May: arrive San Pedro 1 June. leave 3 
June: arrive Puget Sound 7 June. leave 15 June 
arrive Mare Island 18 June 

RAMAPO—Will leave San Pedro 23 March for 
Shanghai, arrive Shanghai 19 April. leave 2 May: 
arrive San Pedro 27 May 

SIRIUS—Will leave Boston 8 May on the follow- 
ing itinerary: Arrive New York 9 May, leave 15 
May: arrive Philadelphia 16 May. leave 20 May 
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arrive Hampton Roads 21 May, leave 1 June, ar- 
rive Guantanamo 5 June, leave 5 June; arrive 
Canal Zone 8 June. leave 10 June: arrive Corinto 
13 June, leave 13 June: arrive San Diego 22 June, 
leave 24 June; arrive San Pedro 25 June, leave 26 
June; arrive Mare Island 27 June, leave 8 July 
arrive Puget Sound 11 July. 

VEGA—Will leave Boston 10 April, arrive New 
York 12 April, leave 19 April; arrive Philadelphia 
20 April. leave 27 April: arrive Hampton Roads 
28 April, leave 9 May: arrive Guantanamo 13 
May, leave 14 May: arrive Canal Zone 17 May, 
leave 19 May; arrive Corinto 22 May, leave 22 
May: arrive San Diego 31 May, leave 3 June; ar- 
rive San Pedro 4 June, leave 6 June: arrive Mare 
Island 7 June, leave 17 June; arrive Puget Sound 
20 June. 


| A MORNING IN THE COR- 
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| (Continued trom page 27) 


dumping coal on our lawn? Yes, this 
is the Correspondence Schools, Major 
Blank speaking.” 

“Sorry, Major. Orders. Saves men. 
Takes four men to deliver coal in sacks. 
One man to deliver coal loose. You'll 
have to speak to the Post Quarter- 
master.” 

“Say, central, give me the Post Quar- 
termaster. Is this the Post Quarter- 
master? This is Blank at the Corre- 
spondence Schools speaking. Your coal 
gang has just dumped a load of coal on 
the lawn of building 300. Yeh, I know 
you are trying to save men, but who is 
going to save my lawn?” 

“Lawn? You mean grass.” 

“No, lawn. L-A-W-N, lawn.” 

“A lawn! In Quantico! Major, I'll do 
anything in the world for you.” 

“Thanks.” 


AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
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Captain John A. McDonald, of the Re- 
ceiving Barracks, after thirty years 
service, feels that for opportunities of 
helping to make men in general and Ma- 
rines in particular, he has now been 
placed in one of the best positions in the 
Marine Corps; and we realize that the 
worthy captain is really doing the kind 
of work that the opportunity offers. As- 
sisting him in this work are First Ser- 
geant Carl G. Schuler, of eighteen years 
service; Gunnery Sergeant Adalbert 
Wilk, with twenty years; Sergeants Vic- 
tor C. Baldwin and Benjamin K. Rider, 
with twenty and ten years respectively 
and as sergeant at Yemassee we find 
Becker. Corporal C. C. Cordell is the 
connecting link between Augusta and 
the Training Station. Next month refer- 
ence will be made to the East Wing. 
Rifle Range, Main Station, and the Band, 
which is now under the guidance of 
Band Leader McGarvey. 

How the sailors feel on the U. S. S. 
“Mississippi,” as revealed by their “Bul- 
letin.” 

“The Marines are back and it’s glad 
we are to welcome them home. Hand- 
some Bill Mathews, however, did not re- 
turn with them. He has some sort of 
constabulary duty or other down in Nica- 
ragua. It must be a peach of a graft, 
whatever it is, to keep Bill away from 
the ‘Missy’. And you can bet all the 
onions in Bermuda on that.” 


— 
: 109 12, 1923 
110 12, 1923 
111 8. 1923 
112 14, 1923 
4 113 18, 1923 
4 114 1. 1923 
115 1. 1923 
116 11. 1923 
117 14. 1923 
119 pril 24, 1924 
121 April 30, 1924 
‘ 12 May 19, 1924 
July 22. 1924 
‘ Aug 4, 1924 
16, 1924 
Sept. 20. 1924 
¢ Sept. 20. 1924 
Sept. 22, 1924 
Oct. 15, 1924 % 
12 Oct. 16, 1924 / 
13 Dec. 18, 1924 
13 Mar 1, 1925 
134 July 28. 1925 
136 Nov. 10, 1925 
‘ 137 Nov. 15, 1925 
PA 138 Dec. 1, 1925 
139 Dec. 4, 1925 
14 Dec. 12. 1925 
141 Jan 1. 1926 
142 Jan. 8, 1926 
143 May 25, 1926 
144 June 4. 1926 
14 June 5, 1926 
14 June 5, 1926 
a4 June 5, 1926 
148 June 15. 1926 
149 June 24, 1926 
15 June 30, 1926 
51 July 15, 1926 
July 20, 1926 
15 July 20, 1926 
> 154 July 26, 1926 
15 July 28. 1926 q 
‘ ™se Sept. 7. 1926 
15 Sept. 18. 1926 
7 158 Sept. 20. 1926 
é 159 Sept. 24, 1926 
16¢ Oct 2, 1926 
Nov. 17. 1926 
fe “162 Nov. 18, 1926 
163 Nov. 23. 1926 
id 164 Nov. 23, 1926 
165 Mar. 17, 1927 
‘ 166 April 12, 1927 
| 167 April 12, 192% 
1 168 April 12, 1927 
169 April 12, 1927 
§ 170 April 25. 1927 
171 April 25, 1927 3 
Sia 172 May 1. 1927 
4 173 June 13, 1927 i 
174 June 14, 1927 
175 July 1. 1927 
176 July 1, 1927 
177 July 15, 1927 
; 178 July 15, 1927 
179 July 19, 1927 
: 180 Au 1, 1927 
eg 181 Aug. 6. 1927 
é | 182 Aug. 15. 1927 
; 183 Sept. 10, 1927 
H 184 Sept. 12. 1927 
185 Sept. 14. 1927 
186 Sept. 14, 1927 
187 Sept. 15. 1927 
‘188 Sept. 19, 1927 
189 Sept. 28, 1927 
190 Dec 1, 1927 
191 Dec 1, 1927 
192 Dec 1, 1927 
: 193 Dec 1, 1927 
194 Dec 1, 1927 
; 195 Feb. 11, 1928 
=» 196 Feb. 11, 1928 
197 Feb. 11, 1928 
i 198 Feb. 11. 1928 
“199 Feb. 11. 1928 
~ 200 Feb. 11, 1928 
201 Feb. 11, 1928 
202 Feb. 11, 1928 
203 Feb. 13, 1928 
204 Feb. 13, 1928 
205 Feb. 14, 1928 
oy 206 Feb. 15, 1928 
4207 Mar. 22, 1928 
208 Mar 1928 
j 209 Mar 1928 
210 Mar 1928 
211 April 1928 
“212 July 1928 
213 July 1928 
214 July 1928 
: 215 July 1928 
4 216 July 1928 
217 July 1928 
218 July 1928 
219 July 1928 
220 July 1928 
221 July 1928 
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BON VOYAGE 

As I hung over the starboard rail 

As sick as I could be, 

A guy came out of the smokin’ room 

An’ he says to me, says he: 

“Oh the wind will veer, and the sky will 
clear, 

And the sea will cease to roar; 

I can tell by the sight of your face so 
white, 

That you’ve never crossed before.” 

I hung some more on the starboard rail, 

Then I says to him, says I, 

“The sky may veer and the wind may 
clear, 

But I wish that I could die. 

“T crossed in the winter o’ seventeen, 

An’ never missed a meal. 

The more she rolled an’ the bigger the 
waves, 

The better a guy would feel. 

“T slept in a bunk that was three decks 
down 

With a hundred more like me, 

An’ we was as healthy a bunch of troops 

As ever a guy could see. 


“But now I can sleep in an outside room, 
In a bed with box springs twin; 

But I haven’t batted a single eye, 

For my stomach’s outside in. 


“T’ve a seat in the gilded dining room 
That I tipped the steward to get, 
This is our second day at sea, 

An’ I haven’t sat in it yet. 


“In a canvas bunk with a diet o’ slum, 

I thumbed my nose at the gale, 

But now I’m enjoyin’ a cruise de loox 
With my chin hooked over the rail.” 


The guy he coughs an’ the guy he grins 
An’ the guy he heaves a sigh. 
“I think the weather will clear,” says he, 
An’ “Go to hell!” says I. 

—Steamer. 
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PAY DAY IN THE NAVY 
By Lacy Richardson, U. S. M. C. 


There’s a lot o’ things I like to hear 
In sailin’ with our Navy:— 
Take trips ashore, salute th’ Flag. 

Pipe down for beans an’ gravy; 

But dear t’ me upon th’ sea 
As sweet as milk an’ honey, 

T’ hear th’ cox’n pipe and say, 
“Lay aft an’ draw yer money.” 
Th’ gay paymaster is a gent 

Who slings a wicked “Kale,” 

He hands yuh every bloomin’ cent 

Then says: “Stay out o’ jail.” 
With golden pelf a shadow’s left 

Th’ pay-boy’s “contemplatives,” 
Then off yuh’re bound with pomp renown 

T’ dance with pretty ladies. 

’Tis twice a month this noble stunt 

Is found a repetition, 

An’ Congress never seems t’ sigh 

Nor holds an inquisition; 

An’ Uncle Sam (th’ precious lamb) 

Yuh never hear him bellow; 

In judg’n’ ginks I've come t’ think 

That lad’s a darn good fellow. 
Now take a crew a thousand strong 

An’ give ’em clothes an’ money; 
When off th’ ship yuh see ’em skip 

Th’ sight is kinda funny. 

Then watch them when they come 
aboard— 

They’re not so spry with valor; 
An’ yuh may learn I, too, return 

As broke as any sailor. 


THE SEVEN DAYS OF MAN 
Our hero was the common sort, 
when all is said and done, 
He worked his head off daily 
and was out to get the Mon. 


The reason for his diligence was 
commonplace, ‘tis true- 

He tried to swell his salary so 
t’would suffice for Tue. 


And maybe that’s the reason 
why one day he lost his head, 
And falling on his knees, he 
cried: “Oh, maiden wilt thou Wed.” 


He may have thought this sudden, 
but it seemed not so to her; 
She lisped a quick acceptance and 
said emphatically, “Yeth, Thur!” 


But when they went to keeping 

house, he feared that he would die; 
For, oh, that modern maiden 

could neither bake nor Fri. 


She could not run a bungalow, 
or even run a flat, 

So on many sad occasions in a 
restaurant they Sat. 


But he forgave her everything— 
as man has always done— 

When she presented him one 
day a bouncing baby Sun. 

—Echoes. 


VALEDICTION 


When you, my love, have gone from me 
To curse men with the charms 
That now beguile my memory 
Of former clinging arms, 
Remember, when the rose blows red, 
The honey bees draw nigh; 
But when the bloom of youth has fled, 
The rose is left to die. 

—Hair-trigger Hop. 
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THE VAGABOND’S HOME 
By Don Blanding 


West of the sunset stands my house 
There—and east of the dawn! 
North to the Arctic runs my yard, 
South to the Pole, my lawn. 


Seven seas are to sail my ships, 
To the ends of the earth beyond. 
Drifter’s gold is for me to spend, 
For I am a vagabond. 


Fabulous cities are for me to loot; 
Queen of the earth to wed; 

Fruits of the world are mine to eat; 
The couch of a king, my bed. 


All that I see is mine to keep; 

Foolish the fancy seems— 

But I am rich with the wealth of sight, 
The coin of the realm of dreams. 


SEEN THROUGH THE WRONG 
GLASS 
The following was taken from “Our Naval 
Apprentice” of January, 1903: 


ae tramp steamer arrived at New 
York recently with the following entry 
in the log-book, written by the skipper: 


Nov. 29, 1902. 


We passed to-day; 
In blistering weather, 
Two monstrous creatures 
Bound together. 
They looked most 
Half a league in length, 
An’ ’peared t’ have 
Such sea-born strength, 
That when they crossed 
Our weather bow 
I prayed they wouldn’t 
Start a row. 
Ships of steel 
Could never stall them. 
(I think I know 
The name to call them.) 
Only lubbers on land 
Mock the sea-serpent creed; 
Here’s another sailorman 
Who’s seen the bloomin breed. 


“Underneath the skipper’s entry was 
the following annotation in lead pencil 
by a member of the crew: 


The skipper’s a scholar, 
And at sea he’s a winner; 
But to-day, the old sinner 
Had too much grog after dinner.” 


WHY DIET? 
By Fred C. Barnes 
Methuselah ate what he found on his 
plate, 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the caloric 
count— 
He ate it because it was chow. 


He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat, 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 

To think it was lacking in granular fat, 
Or a couple of vitamines shy. 


He cheerfully chewed every species of 
food, 
Untroubled by worries or fears, 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert, 
And he lived over nine hundred years. 
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TIMELY DISCIPLINE 


: Grandmother: “Well, dear, have you 
7. done your good deed today ?” 

Boy Scout: “Yes—lI’ve taught Cousin 
Lucy not to poke her tongue out at Boy 
Scouts!”—Passing Show. 

Capt.—What’s your name and what 
company do you want to go to? 

Recruit (who stutters)—Put-t-put-t-t 

Capt. (writing)—Can’t speak English 
| and wants to go to a machine gun com- 
pany.—The Sentinel. 

“Darling,” he cried, covering her little 
hands with kisses, “can’t you see that I 
love you?” 

“Well,” she said, “I should hate to 
think this was just your way of behav- 
ing in company.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Oh, George, don’t you realize it’s al- 
most a year since our honeymoon, and 
that glorious day we spent on the sands? 

I wonder how we'll spend this one?” 
“On the rocks.”—Tit-Bits. 

KoKo: “Say, Maw, will I put the par 
rot on the back porch?” 

Maw: “No, certainly not, your paw is 
out there fixing the car.’—T. S. News. 


"7 Green: “What’s Phunnie so doggone 
crabby about these days?” 

f Brown: “Oh, he wrote a lot of jokes 

about the income tax and he made so 

‘ much money on them that he had to pay 

an income tax himself.”—Detroit News. 


“Why do you think that Fanny doesn't 
on 


like you? 
“T told her there was a fool in every 


i family.” 
‘ “What did she say?” 
; “She asked if I was an only son.’ 


—Echoes. 

“T want a pair of garters, please.” 
“Yes, madame, something like those 

you're wearing?"-—London Opinion. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM 


He that knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, is stupid. Shun him. 

He that knows not, and knows that he 
knows not, is good. Teach him. 

He that knows, and knows not that he 
knows, is asleep. Arouse him. 

He that knows, and knows that he 
knows, is wise. Follow him. 


Teacher: “What is Boston noted for?” 
Johnny: “Boots and shoes.” 

Teacher: “Correct. And Chicago?” 
Johnny: “Shoots and booze.” 


—Chicago Tribune. 
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“What do they mean by the ‘witching 
hour’ ?” 

“Don’t you know? That’s the hour 
when the wife greets you with ‘Which 
story is it this time’?”—Tit-Bits. 


“T hear Jones fell down on his phar- 
macy examination.” 
“Yes—he got mixed on the difference 
between a club and a Western sandwich.” 
—American Legion Monthly. 


“They say if there’s anything in a 
man, travel will bring it out.” 
“You tell ’em! I found that out my 
first day at sea.” 
—Wright Engine Builder. 


FROM THE 


HOLDING THE FORT 


“You remember Fanny—the old-fash- 
ioned girl in our old home town?” 

“Yes, dear, sweet Fanny. Where is 
she now?” 

“Still there.”—Judge. 


Cannibal Flapper: “Say, Ma, I’m bring- 
ing home a young Marine for dinner 
tonight.” 

Cannibal Mother: “All right, Babe, but 
mind you don’t bring home a tough guy.” 

—Leg. Gd. News. 

“Does your wife play bridge for 
money ?” 

“No,” mournfully replied the husband, 
“but her opponents do.”—Life. 


Army Dad—Why, Dorothy, I am sur- 
prised. Aren’t you going to give your 
brother part of your apple? 

Offspring—No, daddy, Eve did that 
and she’s been bawled out for it ever 
since.—A. & N. Journal. 


Wife: “Oh, John, I’ve discovered that 
the woman next door has a hat like 


to pay for a new one.” 

Wife: “Well, dear, that would be 
cheaper than moving.” 

—Everybody’s Weekly. 

Customer: “I want to pay cash for this 
car.” 

Salesman: “Yes, sir. But it’s so un- 
usual that I’m afraid you'll have to give 
us a reference or two.”—Life. 


“I’m buying a washing machine for 
my wife as a birthday present.” 

“That will be a surprise, eh?” 

“Yes, quite! She’s expecting a new 
car.”—Monitor. 

“Professor Smith, do you think I'll 
ever be able to do anything with my 
voice?” 

“Well, it might come in handy in case 
of a shipwreck.”—Rotary Reminder. 


When the meek inherit the earth, it’s goir 
to be worth walking across town to see th 


unmerk take tt atvay from them. 
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WHY THE CAMEL HAS THE HUMP 
An elderly man approached one of the 
attendants in the traveling menagerie. 
“Can you tell me what that hump on 
the camel’s back is for?” he asked. 

The keeper scratched his ear. 

“What it’s for?” he murmured. 

“Yes; what use has it?” 

“Well, it’s pretty useful, sir. The old 
camel wouldn’t be much use without it, 
you know.” 

“But why not?” 

“Why not!” exclaimed the keeper in 
surprise. “Well, you don’t suppose peo- 
ple would pay to see ’im if ’e ’adn’t got 
an ‘ump, do you?”—Tit-Bits (London). 


Billie Boot: “I found a bug in my 
soup, Sergeant.” 

Saltie Cook: “Sh! Not so loud; every- 
one else will want one, too.” 


Hostess: “There’s a terrible draft com- 
ing from somewhere, Mary.” 

Maid: “Yes, ma’am. It’s the man with 
the laundry bill and he won’t take his 
foot out of the front door.” 

—London Opinion. 


“T see a railway van conveying letters 
was burned the night before last and its 
contents destroyed. Wonder the train 
escaped.” 

“Really? Where was it bound?” 

“Going North—to Edinburgh.” 

“To Edinburgh? Good, good!” 

“Good!” What is there good about 
that?” 

“Why, you see, I owe a man in Edin- 
burgh 10 pounds and I’ve promised to 
send it to him until he won’t take 
promises any longer.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Everything, everything. I'll go off 
now and write asking him why he doesn’t 
send a receipt for the money I sent him 
last—last—-what day did you say the 
van was burned?” 


(FAIRY TALE) Ruth: “Let’s play 
Cinderella.” 

Ella: “Can’t, Dearie; we burn soft 
coal here.”—T. S. News. 


Simpkins considered himself a humor- 
ist. He sent a selection of his original 
jokes to the editor of a newspaper and 
confidently awaited a remittance. His 
excitement ran high when he received 
a letter, obviously from the newspaper 
office. 

He opened it with feverish haste. There 
was no check, however; just a small note, 
as follows: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Some 
we have seen before; some we have not 
seen yet.”—5th Corps News. 
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GOOD AD FOR ESPERANTO 


If one is a tooth and a whole set are 
teeth, 

Then why shouldn’t booth in the plural 
be beeth? 

If the plural of man is always called 


men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be 
called pen? 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole 
nest of mice, 

But more than one house is most surely 
not hice. 

A cow in the plural is properly kine, 

But a bow if repeated is never called 
bine. 

Then one may be that and two would be 
those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose. 

We speak of a brother and also of 
brethren, 

But though we say mother we never say 
methren. 

The masculine pronouns are he, his, and 
him, 

But imagine a feminine she, shis and 
shim! 

So the English, I fancy you all will 
agree, 

Is the funniest language you ever did see. 

—“Adapted” by the Boston Transcript 

from the Inland Printer. 


M. P. (to private out of breath from 
running after train): “Did you miss that 
train?” 

Private Blank: “Naw! I didn’t like 
the looks of it, so I chased it out of the 
station.” 


The school attendance officer went to 
a house in the east end and interviewed 
the woman bending over the wash tub. 

“And how many children have you al- 
together ?” 

“Well, there’s Lucy and Alice, and 
Olive and Charlie, and Willie and Nell 
and Grace and Tom and Desmond and 
Joan and Brian and Leonard and Elsie 
and Horace and——” 

“Er—madam, it will be sufficient if 
you will just give me the number.” 

“Number, indeed,” replied the proud 
mother, wiping her dripping hands on 
her apron; “we haven’t got to numbering 
them yet. We haven’t run out of names 
by a long way.”—5th Corps News. 


Breaking a Habit.—When the plumber 
died his wife took no chances. She 
buried his tools with him.—Life. 
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ONE ACT PLAY DONE IN COLOR 

“A funny thing happened in my town 
last week,” said the chatty man in a 
train. 

“What was that?” asked his listener. 

“Well, Black, a white man, and White, 
a colored man, thought a fellow named 
Brown was pretty green, so they tried 
to sell him a white horse. But Brown 
was well read and he deceived them 
both. In fact, he got all the money they 
had.” 

“And now?” 

“And now Black and White are blue.” 


An American cinema producer asked 
an English friend to look at one of his 
“society” films to see that it was all 
right. 

After watching it for a little while 
the Englishman asked: “Why does that 
man keep his hat on when he’s talking 
to a lady in the drawing room?” 

“Sure,” said the producer, “he can’t 
take it off—another lady’s coming in 
presently and he’s got to raise his hat 
to her.”—5th Corps News. 


Street Car Conductor: “Madame, this 
transfer has expired.” 

Irate Lady: “Well, you can’t expect 
much else with the cars so poorly venti- 
lated.”—Wright Engine Builder. 


As the snip’s boat was shoving off 
from the dock “Old Salty” rushed up and 
yvelled—‘“Hold her, there is a party of 35 
coming aboard.” 

After waiting a few minutes the cox- 
swain asked, “Hey feller, how much 
longer must I wait for that party?” 

“What party?” asked Salty. 

“The party of 35 you spoke about.” 

“OH, I’m the PARTY, I’m 35 today.” 
(OUT OARS.)—T. S. News. 


“Life’s a comic business. Before the 
war I was a_ professional elephant 
hunter.” 

“Really! and what are you doing 
now?” 

“Trying to sell insect powder.”—Punch. 


Pessimistic Poet: “Is the editor in?” 

Office Boy: “No.” 

P. P.: “Well, just throw these poems 
in the wastepaper basket for him, will 
you?”—Passing Show. 


Ex-Sailor: “You see, we were three 
days out of port 

S. Y. T.: “Yes, I know, I’ve been five 
days out of gin right now.” 


Diner:—“Hey, waiter—hey!” 
Waiter:—“All right, sir; but we shall 
have to send out for it.”—Punch. 
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BOOKS—PASSING IN REVIEW 


A QUARTERLY INSPECTION OF SERVICE LITERATURE 
By FRANK HUNT RENTFROW 


Red War; Red Wine, and Red Blood 


THE SQUAD; by James B. Wharton. 
(Coward-McCann) $2.00. 

The saturation point for war stories 
must soon be reached; but war literature, 
vivid, realistic, and as horribly true as 
James B. Wharton’s “Squad,” will never 
necessarily depend upon the tide of cur- 
rent interest to carry it to favor. 

“Squad” reminds me a great deal of 
three other classics of the war, for, after 
all, a story to ring true to life and char- 
acteristics of the American soldier, must 
have certain limitations of character if 
not incident. So “Squad” possesses 
some of the situations of What Price 
Glory, told in the stark realistic manner 
of Three Soldiers, and ends with the 
bitter irony analogous to Through the 
Wheat. 

It is the story of a squad, the smallest 
component unit of military significance, 
that goes through the war in exactly the 
same way that hundreds of other squads 
went; fighting, laughing, and dying on 
the shell-swept fields of France. No un- 
usual adventures befall them; the story 
is too real, too honest for that. The 
characters are so true to life that one 
might place his finger on any one of 
them and say: “We had a man just like 
him in our outfit.” From O’Connors, the 
witty, talkative Irishman, to Novelli, the 
taciturn, cigarette-smoking Italian, each 
man of the squad seems to live and 
breathe. 

The tale is as brutal as war itself, and 
as vulgar as men will be when the thin 
veneer of civilization has been blasted 
away by murderous machine gun fire; 
but beneath all the hardness is the grim 
humour for which the American troops 
were noted: 

“Whittaker awakes, stiff, sore and 
shivering with cold. He opens his eyes 
upon a dead German, a yard away, with 
the top of his head blown out. He looks 
away quickly. 

“Why'd you pick that corpse as yer 
bunky?” asks O’Connors. 

“God, I saw him last night as we 
turned in here, but I thought he was one 
of us.” 

“Thank God he ain’t me. He’s a sight. 
He oughta taken better care o’ hisself. 
He's like a horrible example to us.” 

Mr. Wharton seems to have captured 
the elusive psychology of the Yank at 
war. 

“Th’ way it shapes up to me is that 
this war’s a lotta goddam foolishness.” 
O’Connors continues. “What th’ hell's 
it all about, anyway? I ain’t got nothin‘ 
against th’ Germans, an’ I guess they 
ain't got nothin’ against me. An’ yet 
we're doin’ our best to kill each other. 
What th’ hell’s the idea o’ that? It ain't 
goin’ to git me nowhere if I kill one of 
‘em, nor him if he kills me. What th’ 
hell good did it do whoever hit poor, little 
Mose in the bean wit’ that machine-gun 


bullet? He never knew if he killed any 
one er not? No one could see anythin’ 
but bushes on that goddam hill.” 

With rare ability, Mr. Wharton trans- 
mits the utter weariness, the mud, stench 
and filth, and never the romantic glamor 
of warfare that exists only in fiction. He 
is revolting, at time almost disgusting, 
but it is the true repugnance one feels 
when suddenly, on the field, he turns over 
a trench helmet to find it filled with 
brains and blood. 

Personally I would rather Mr. Wharton 
had employed the past, rather than the 
present tense; but that is neither more 
nor less than individual taste, which 
should never be confused with a critical 
survey. 


Advance Orders 


Major General John A. Lejeune is at 
work on his “Reminiscences of a Ma- 
rine,” to be published by Dorrance & 
Company. Leaving Washington for a 
quieter post, he will complete for 1929 
publication the book already begun, giv- 
ing the semi-official record of the Marine 
participation in the World War. 

General Lejeune has fought more good 
fights and lived more adventures than 
most of us have met under our reading 
lamps. It should be well worth reading 
and will be reviewed in “The Leather- 
neck” promptly upon its release by the 
publisher. 


Machine Gun Action 


SUICIDE BATTALIONS; By Wendell 
Westover. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
$5.00. 

In “Suicide Battalions” Capt. Wendell 
Westover records the achievements of a 
machine gun unit in the Second Division 
during the World War. He experiences 
some difficulty in getting under way, 
but, like the organizations of which he 
writes, he gets oriented after the St. 
Mihiel offensive. From there on he is 
master of the situation. His story is 
lucid and convincing; in places dramatic. 
Neglecting no opportunity to further his 
plea for preparedness, the captain pre- 
sents cogent reasons for his advocation 
of the training of youth. He is not a 
dogmatic propagandist; he offers facts 
and lets the reader realize for himself. 
“Who form the Suicide Battalions?” he 
asks, and then truthfully answers that 
it is the untrained, unprepared men who 
are unexpectedly called upon to defend 
their country. It is they who pay the 
price. Lucien Jonas, French official war 
artist, has supplied the graphic art in a 
dozen full-page illustrations and a score 
of smaller sketches. This volume should 
particularly appeal to men who served in 
the Second Division. Many towns and 
engagements are mentioned that should 
evoke memories. 
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MARINE CORPS BASE 
AT SAN DIEGO 


Continued from page 10 $2 


building there is a large, very complete 
library, a large room for social purposes, 
a set of recreation rooms with pool tables 
and bowling alleys, and a fine lunch 
counter. 

Free motion pictures are given iri- 
weekly in the auditorium. Ample facili- 
ties are available for baseball, football, 
and basketball. Courts are provided for 
tennis and handball, and there is a small 
gymnasium and boxing ring, too. Smok- 
ers are held from time to time and con- 
siderable talent is displayed in boxing 
and wrestling. 

The football and basketball teams of 
the past season were of a high grade, 
finishing second and first, respectively, 
in the inter-service leagues here. This 
was especially commendable due to the 
extremely smal] size of the command— 
and it should be noted that not only is 
competition very keen in the leagues but 
also that the standard of play is very 
high. 

The band maintained at the base has 
suffered considerably in the past year 
from the loss of many of its trained 
musicians from transfers and other inci- 
dents of the service, yet the bandmaster 
has somehow managed to keep it up to 
a high standard. In addition, he has 
succeeded in keeping in operation an un- 
usually good orchestra. 

As to living conditions in San Diego— 
while practically the best of everything 
is available, yet the costs are high. Fruit, 
meat, vegetables and other food com- 
modities are relatively expensive. This 
condition can be remedied to some ex- 
tent by patronizing the Naval Commis- 
sary for some items, chain stores for 
others, and, by purchasing from roadside 
stands and farm houses in the neighbor- 
ing countryside. 

As there are but five sets of quarters 
at the base, the majority of the officers 
and all warrant and married non-com- 
missioned officers must live outside. And, 
while plenty of houses and apartments— 
both furnished and unfurnished—are 
available, yet rent is also high. Cheaper 
places can be found far out, but the well 
located ones usually come rather high. 
So that considerable looking around is 
necessary to find a place within the al- 
lowance provided. But it may be ex- 
pected that rent, heat, light, telephone, 
and water will take at least all the com- 
mutation granted. While servant hire is 
so high as to be prohibitive to most of 
us—outside of a few hours from time to 
time. And laundry costs run up to a 
high figure too. 

Due to the location cf the base, and 
the area inside the same, it is a real 
handicap to be without an auto. Al- 
though there are street car and bus serv- 
ice to the entrance of the base, yet the 
delay necessary, as a rule, in using such 
service makes it almost imperative to 
have private transportation. 

But, aside from these drawbacks, liv- 
ing is pleasant at San Diego for both 
the men and officers. The city is large 
and progressive. The schools and hos- 
pitals are all of the highest order. Bal- 
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boa Park, in the heart of the city, with 
its numerous museums, zoological and 
botanical gardens, is a place of beauty 
and real interest. There are a number 
of fine theatres where much of all that 
is best in that line can be seen. There 
are large hotels equal to the best any- 
where, and there are also numerous ex- 
cellent restaurants, cafes, and cabarets 
to meet all tastes from the humblest to 
the most exacting. 

The people of San Diego are most 
hospitable and cordial, extending to all a 
warm welcome, and going beyond what 
could be reasonably expected to make 
new arrivals in their midst feel com- 
fortable and at home. 
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and he said it was all right, because hir- 
ing hands was my job. So by and by he 
strolled out to look at my Eskimo, and 
he came back laughing all over the place. 

“That’s one on you, Henry,” he said 
when he could get his breath. “That 
ain't no hand; that’s a lady. Say, boys, 
Henry set an Eskimo lady to currying 
down the caribou. What do you know 
about that?” 

“How do you know so much?” I asked 
Eddie. “How do you know she’s a lady?” 

“Shucks!” said Eddie. “You ought to 
study the pictures in the explorer books. 
It’s the way her skirt is shaped. The 
men wears kollege-kut styles at the 
North Pole but the ladies has their cari- 
bou skins cut bias and the pessimentary 
sewed on with the cupola, sort of filet- 
de-sole.” 

“It may be all you say,” I admitted. 
“This is the first Eskimo I ever saw. 
But if she’s a lady why did she stand for 
me making her curry down the caribou?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Henry,” Eddie said, 
giving the boys a wink. “She thinks this 
is a dude ranch and she’s getting the 
Wild North atmosphere. You wait, 
Henry; she’ll want to ride a caribou and 
learn how to throw a lariat next.” 

But nothing of the sort. We gave the 
lady a bed in the lean-to where we kept 
the rock-salt and the next morning she 
was gone and so was that lovely sign 
that had been above the ranch door. 

“Souvenir hunter,” said Eddie. “No 
matter; I can paint another even worse 
than that one was.” 

It sort of slipped his memory though, 
with one thing and another, and that was 
the end of that until a week later when 
Joe, the cook, came running to me. 

“Henry,” he says, “I don’t know what, 
but maybe some bandits or something to 
make a raid on us. Come, look!” 

I went to the door and looked out. 
There they were, too, more Eskimos than 
I knew there was. At the head of them 
was this Mrs. Ugug or whatever her 
name was, with Eddie’s Bar-None sign 
hung around her neck as big as life, and 
with her was this tall white-man I never 
saw before. On beyond them were mostly 
all the Eskimos in the world, single file, 
over one hill and over the next hill—dog 
teams, sledges, men, ladies and kids— 
and over the next hill and still more 
coming. 

“Joe,” I said to the cook, “you jump 
on that Jerry-caribou and hustle out and 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO OFFICERS 

and enlisted personnel 
Our new catalog has just been 
issued, a copy of which we be- 
lieve should now be in the hands 
of all dealers and post exchanges. 
This catalog is the ONLY one 
that contains a complete up-to- 
date list of standard regulation 
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Fight Tooth Decay 
and Enjoy Better Health 


Getting and keeping strong, 
healthy teeth prevents tooth-decay 
poisons from entering your system. 
Makes you feel better, enjoy life 
more, and probably live longer. 


Use Zi-O-Dine—the pleasant-tast- 
ing, iodine, antiseptic cream. Re- 
moves film gently but surely. Helps 
heal sore gums; tones 
and refreshes mouth 
tissues. Also useful 
as antiseptic for 
scratches, insect bites, 
and after shaving. At 
Post Exchange or 
postpaid. 
Iodine Products Co, 
Laurel, Miss. 
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“WHY WORRY ABOUT A CAR?” 


You either own one or you don't. You al- 
ways have two alternatives. if you don't, 
there is nothing to worry about, except get- 
ting one. .If you do, you have two alterna- 
tives; either you insure it or you do not. 

if you insure it, you don’t need to worry. 
if you don’t, there are two alternatives; 
either you sustain an accident or you don’t. 
if you don’t, you needn’t worry. if you do, 
there are two alternatives; either you get 
damages, or you pay the other fellow. You 
have two alternatives each way. You either 
get paid by him or you don’t. If you do, 
you're lucky. If you don’t, you may sue. 
if you don’t get a judgment, you're out of 
tuck; if you do, he may have nothing you 
can attach, and you're still out of luck. If 
you pay his damages, no need to worry. If 
ou don’t, he may sue you. If he loses, let 

im worry. If he wins— 

Have you cash to pay the judgment of 
damages? if you have, you're lucky. If you 
have not, are you judgment-proof? Can he 
collect? These are the answers to the last 
two questions, no alternatives available. if 
you are in the Services, No to the first, and 
Yes to the second. Better let us pay for you. 
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find Eddie, and send him here quick, and 
rustle up all the boys you can find and 
hurry them in. I don’t know what this 
is, but it looks like an army to me. 
Seoot! I'll hold them off as long as I 
can. I'll die game,.Joe.” 

So off Joe loped and I got me two six- 
shooters and stood with my back to the 
door. When they saw me there all the 
fore end of the parade raised their hands 
in the air—sign of peace—and the sign 
passed back along the line, hands up, 
until the last Eskimo I could see, three 
hills away, had his hands up, too. 

“And keep ‘em up!” I said to this 
white-man that was with Mrs. Ugug. 
“What does all this mean, anyway?” 

“My name is Smathers,” the man said. 
“I’m an explorer. I’m up here studying 
the ethnological debris and undiscarded 
crania of the Eskimos, with sidelights on 
the various and sundry dialects and 
tongues of these interesting peoples. 
Avoiding tautological circumlocution-— 

“Friend,” I said, “use another long one 
like that and I shoot. What is this, a 
Sunday school picnic out for a walk or 
what?” 

“I was telling you,” he said. “This 
lady—but perhaps you have not been in- 
troduced ?” 

“Only by myself,” I said. 

“She is Mrs. Angoloklok,” said Smath- 
ers. “That is Wakker Bay dialect for 
Greasy-neck, which was her husband’s 
name before he died by being bit in two 
by a walrus, but her own name is Go- 
moknoho-aklakak, which is Higgins 
Sound dialect for ‘She-walks-pigeon-toed- 
but-her-knees interfere.’ She is a great 
friend of mine, one of the most progres- 
sive Eskimos I ever knew. She invented 
gaglokliklok.” 

“She looks as if she might have done 
something like that,” I said. “What is 
it?” 

“It’s a new drink,” Smathers said. 
“Mostly the Wakker Bay Eskimos drink 
gagloklilbop, which is kerosene oil with 
gin in it, but now they all drink this 
new drink, this gaglokliklok. It is kero- 
sene oil and gin with soap-flakes shook 
up in it.” 

By that time the line was beginning to 
pile up in front of me around this Smath- 
ers and Mrs. Greasy-neck and I began 
to get worried. The bucks all had spears 
or bows and arrows and there was no 
way of telling what might happen. I 
tried to stall until Eddie or some of the 
boys could get there, and I said it was 
nice weather and Smathers said it was 
and that it looked as if we would have 
a mild winter and not many days more 
than seventy below zero. 

“You’re not the boss of this ranch?” 
he asked me. 

“No,” I said. “I’m only the foreman; 
Eddie Bruce is the boss and I’ve sent 
for him.” 

So here came Eddie, loping along on 
his caribou, and he rode up to the door 
and threw the reins over the head of his 
mount and leaped from the saddle. 

“What's all this, Henry?” he asked. 

“You tell him,” I said to Smathers. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said 
Smathers. “This lady was here last 
week and she was charmed with this 
place. She had never seen anything like 
it—earibou riding, lasso throwing, life 
in the open air, real ranch life. So she’s 
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brought the folks. No, wait!” he cried 
as Eddie reached for his six-shooter on 
his hip. “Wait! They expect to pay a 
fair rate of board.” 

“Is that so!” Eddie said. 

“You can understand the feeling,” the 
poor Smathers went on. “You can 
visualize these poor Eskimos cooped up 
in their stone hut villages in summer 
and herded together in their snow igloo 
villages in winter, too civilized to get full 
enjoyment out of life.” 

“Is that so!” said Eddie. 

“You can imagine them,” this poor de- 
luded Smathers continued, “tied down for 
most of their lives to the quiet unevent- 
ful affairs of business—spearing seals, 
killing sea-lions with clubs, going out 
in kyaks to harpoon whales, and all those 
uneventful things. You can guess what 
this will mean to them—a few months 
in the Wild South where men are men 
and a lady can get astride of a mettle- 
some caribou and dash over the tundra.” 

“Is that so!” Eddie said again. 

“Ranch life in the free open spaces,” 
Smathers said, not knowing what was 
coming to him. “What are your terms?” 

“Henry,” said Eddie, “shall I shoot 
him, or will you?” 

“Let me shoot him, Eddie,” I said. “I 
saw him first.” 

“But it’s my ranch he’s trying to make 
a dude-ranch of,” Eddie said. “That 
ought to give me the right to shoot him, 
Henry.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” I said. 
“We'll play fair, Eddie. We'll give him 
five minutes start and then go after him, 
and the one that catches him shoots him.” 

But Smathers did not wait. He started 
right away and he went as fast as he 
could, yelling Eskimo talk as he went, 
and as they heard him that whole bunch 
turned and trekked away from the Bar- 
None about three times as fast as they 
had come. Eddie and I gave the poor 
fellow a fair and full five-minutes and 
started after him, but we never did see 
him again. 

When we got back to the ranch-house 
most all the boys were there and they 
were bunched together out by the cor- 
ral, and when we horned in to see what 
was happening we saw an Eskimo sit- 
ting on the Jerry-caribou, holding the 
reins with both hands, and Mick and Dan 
Dazey were on either side of the caribou 
holding her on. Sammy Whiskers was 
leading the caribou slowly and the rest 
of the boys were shouting words of en- 
couragement like “Squeeze him with 
your knees, Miss,” and “Keep his head 
up with the reins, lady,” and “That’s 
how; you’re doing fine!” 

Eddie jumped off his caribou and 
pushed in and that Eskimo girl gave him 
one look out of her brown shoe-button 
eyes and a smile with the whole of her 
face. 

“*Lo boss!” she said. “Iss is nice ’o’rse. 
‘Ot dog, I tell um world!” 

I’ve seen some good men fall hard in 
my day when a pretty girl gave them 
the friendly eye, bunt I never expected te 
see Eddie Bruce drop for a sweet face 
like he did for that girl. 

“Say,” he yelled, “what do you bums 
mean by letting a lady ride on a flea-bit 
skate like that? Miss, you try this 
mount of mine once. This is just the 
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sweetest mount that ever wore antlers.” 

“Sur’ Mike, much ’blige, thanks you,” 
said this girl, and she let Eddie lift her 
down from that Jerry-caribou and up 
onto his. He put the reins into her hands 
as if she was the queen of Madrid or 
somewhere, and chirked to the caribou 
and off they went, about as fast as a 
funeral procession, with Eddie walking 
alongside and looking up at her with love 
and affection in his face, holding one 
hand against her waist to steady her. 

“And what’s your name, little girl?” 
he asked her. 

“Goklakkagluglak,” she said to him, 
sounding like water going back down a 
pump. 

“Well, well!” he said as if she had 
handed him a million dollars. “And what 
does it mean in my kind of talk, if I 
may ask you?” 

“It mean ‘Old-boot-under-wolf-skull’,” 
says this Eskimo flapper. 

“Ain’t that pretty,” said Eddie, and I 
didn’t wait to hear any more. I went in 
the ranch-house and wrote out my resig- 
nation. I knew that the worst had hap- 
pened. The Bar-None had gone dude. 


CORPORAL BROWN — 
PRIVATE 


Continued from page 9 52 
He moved to put it into effect. Ling saw 
the advance and glared. Jim noted the 
look of fury on his erstwhile buddy’s 
face. Both halted and tried to scare the 
other with fierce looks. They circled 
like two strange dogs, each waiting for 
an opening. Ling crouched, reached back 
one hand as though to pick something 
from the floor. Jim gazed fascinated, as 
a snake watches the one who charms it. 
The glove rose in a wide are and smote 
Jim in the face. Blinded, he threw both 
hands out in a belated gesture of de- 
fense and, quite by accident, hit Ling. 
Both taken by surprise, they again 
waited and glared, circling for another 
chance to do damage to each other. 

Bossy sat and gazed, marveling that 
he had managed to get the two into the 
ring and congratulating himself on his 
strategy, he paid no heed to the quality 
of the fight. To him it was combat that 
would replenish the trio’s funds. He was 
certain that he could renew the friend- 
ship by explaining that it was all a ruse 
in order to get them to fight. He would 
give them some of the reward, mentally 
planning to retain the greater portion as 
his share for arranging the whole affair. 

To the officer the bout was no such 
success as he had hoped it would be. 
At a glance it was apparent that the 
two in the ring did not know the first 
thing about fighting. But, he con- 
sidered, it was furnishing entertainment 
for the trench-weary soldiers who really 
seemed to be enjoying it immensely. 
Fearful lest the musical end of the trio’s 
act be on a par with the boxing, he 
questioned Bossy: 

“Are you quite certain that your 
troupe are competent to amuse the men 
with music?” 

“Suttinly, sah,” the corporal assured 
him. To Bossy the fight was a tre- 
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mendous success. The music, with him- 
self taking part, could be no less per- 
fect. “We’m de original Sixtet f’um 
Lucy. Us has played befo’ de—” 

The officer interrupted, “But three is 
not a sextet, and ‘Lucia’ is a—” He got 
no farther, Bossy, overflowing with con- 
fidence, tried to explain: 

“Yassah, I knows dat. But yo’ see, 
sah, de othe’ boys git miss’ in de fust 
draf’ or else us would all be here. Dat’s 
how-come on’y th’ee of we’uns is here.” 

The officer groaned and left. The fight 
was terrible; if the music was no better 
he’d be in for a bad time with his fellow- 
officers for arranging such a program. 

Meanwhile, the fight was assuming 
larger proportions. Jim had succeeded 
in putting his plan into execution. With 
his heavy hob-nailed shoes he had trod 
on his opponent’s bare feet. Ling for 
the second time settled on the canvass, 
pouring out a stream of heated curses 
that should have singed Jim’s hide. This 
was comedy of the finest sort; the crowd 
roared its approval. The two negroes in 
the ring began a verbal barrage. 

“Man, I sho gwine pulverize yo’ fo’ 
*preciatin’ my debility at fa’min’—” Ling 
began. Jim gasped and stammered. 

fo’ am a low-down, igamunt, coun- 
try niggah fo’ whut yo’ said "bout my 
dressin’ up. Yo’m jest jealus, dat’s all.” 

Ling countered, “I ain’t nevah say nary 
wo’d ‘bout yo’ clo’es, not no-time.” 

Jim began to see the light, “An I 
nevah said nuffin “bout yo’ fa’min’. 

Dam’ dat Bossy Brown, he done lied to 
us jest to make we’uns fight.” 

Ling attempted to rise to his feet. 
Jim, his heart filled with compassion for 
his trod upon and fallen brother, moved 
to assist him. Their heads met with a 
crack that sounded not unlike two bil- 
liard balls meeting—but very, very much 
louder. Ling lay back down—Jim 
sprawled across him—both knocked out. 

Again the crowd roared its approval. 
This was immense. All who saw, except 
two, enjoyed it. One was the officer, the 
other was Corporal Brown; all had not 
gone as well as he had planned. 

An hour later the two fighters revived 
and fortified by many drinks, rejoined 
Bossy and all prepared for their musical 
act. They mounted the platform, Ling 
and Jim taking seats while Bossy, grin- 
ning happily, stepped forward to make 
an announcement. A hush fell over the 
audience. A groan escaped the officer. 
The corporal began: 

“Ladies an’ Ge’muns—I mean sojers 
an’ officers, I me’ly an’ simply wan’s to 
interjuce yo’alls to us th’ee. We'’m de 
on’iest th’ee piece qua’tet detached with 
de Am’icun a’my—” 

The British have a habit of cheering 
at the least provocation, sometimes with- 
out even being provoked. Now they 
cheered long and lustily. Bossy, much 
pleased, and showing it, resumed: 

“Thank yo’ ge’muns, us depreciates de 
replause ve’y much, an’ now I will inter- 
juce myse’f. I is Mistah Cor-po-ral Bos- 
ton Bu-kley Brown of de A. E. F. a’my. 
On dis han’ we hab Pri-vut James Ham- 
ulton Breech, an’ oveh here we hab Mis- 
teh Abraham Lincoln Jeffe’son. I thank 
yo’all an’ us will now try an’ show yo’ 
how we’ms ente’tain befo’ de Presidump 
an’ all de otheh crown’ heads of 
Ame’ica.” 
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Again the men cheered vociferously. 
When they became quiet the trio had 
already started their first number, a 
snappy negro dance tune. It was good. 
The men enjoyed it. It made them sway 
in time to the three who played; the 
officer caught himself keeping time with 
his foot. These negroes were really 
good, he decided. Then he forgot his 
former fears and listened intently. The 
players started one of the old southern 
negro spirituals, and easily forgot their 
earlier differences. The spirit of the 
melody carried them back to the cotton 
fields from whence they came. This was 
followed by another, more entrancing, 
more primitive, it went beyond the cabins 
of their piccaninny days, carrying them 
back to their forbears, to the grotesque 
and weird melodies of the jungle homes 
of those ancestors—not so many genera- 
tions removed. Ling and Jim burdened 
with their instruments, played on as 
though forgetful of the spectators. They 
indulged in their birthright—melody. 
The corporal, unhampered by his har- 
monica, which he thrust into a pocket, 
swung into a wild jungle dance that 
made him forget cares, or the crowd that 
stared, eyes wide, mouths agape. They 
searcely realized that they were wit- 
nessing a spectacle that they had never 
seen before, negroes really indulging in 
one of their musical orgies of tunes and 
dance steps, inspired by some far gone 
past that came forth here. The music 
ended in a long drawn out wail that 
spoke of the distant beating of tom- 
toms, the return of warriors, victorious, 
ready for the feast of human flesh—flesh 
of the vanquished. The corporal ended 
the dance as a man coming out of a 
hypnotic spell. He shook as though to 
rid himself of a cloak that made of him 
a different character. He was hot, per- 
spiration streamed from his face. The 
air was pregnant with the success of the 
effort the three had made. Although 
scarcely a man of the audience dared 
breathe, much less raise a hand to ap- 
plaud, the negroes realized that it was 
appreciated. 

Bossy, flushed with one success, pre- 
pared for another—one not to be shared 
by his companions, a demonstration of 
his vocal accomplishments. He drew a 
deep breath and swelled his pudgy body 
to its greatest dimensions and began. 
His voice really had a fine quality, the 
tones came clear and distinct. But the 
crowd gasped and a silence even greater 
than before prevailed. They listened 
and stared dumbfounded as though they 
witnessed a sacrilege. 

Bossy sang unaccompanied: 

“Ireland must be Heaven for my 
mother came from there—” 

Another line or two and an officer of 
some Irish troops found his voice. 

“Th’ damned insulting heathens. I 
ought—” 

He was interrupted by a roar that rose 
far back in the crowd and swelled like 
the rumble of approaching thunder. A 
little red-faced sergeant of Dublin 
Grenadiers neared the front and yelled: 
“Ye’re a dommed liar.” He was rush- 
ing to the platform at the edge of the 
mob that followed. 

Bossy realized that something was 
amiss—very much so. He started an- 
other line, faltered, and looked around 
at his mates for assurance. They were 
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in the act of leaving the platform by the 
back way. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Bossy followed. The mob at his 
heels flowed up and over the platform 
as a gigantic wave flows over an object 
in its path. 

The corporal was fat and his legs were 
short, but he could move them, and he 
did move them. As he ran he puffed, as 
he puffed he burst the buttons from his 
blouse. A rawboned Irishman reached 
for him, caught the blouse. Without 
thinking, Bossy let his arms slip from 
the sleeves and left the Irishman holding 
the garment and cursing. 

Ling, leaping ahead in great strides, 
tried to remove his blouse also, mean- 
while holding the guitar. The blouse im- 
peded his progress and the removal of it 
was a task that left him well engaged. 


The commanding officer of the location 
had not been able to attend the enter- 
tainment. There were letters and re- 
ports that had to be gotten off. He 
heard the shouts and knew the men must 
be enjoying themselves. There was a 
long period of quiet, broken only by the 
strains of weird music that drifted to 
him faintly through the night air 
Sudden commotion Shouts x 
It vaguely reminded the commanding offi- 
cer of days in old England. Days that 
were gone, perhaps forever, when he 
had ridden to the hounds, heard them 
baying as they scented their quarry and 
gave tongue. The noises without sounded 
not unlike a chase. Shouts came closer. 
He rushed out of the room into the road- 
way to learn what it was all about. 


At that moment Ling succeeded in 
ridding himself of his blouse and threw 
it from him. It landed at the feet of the 
commanding officer who was hurrying, 
and tangled about his ankles. He fell 
headlong. Close behind Ling, Jim came 
running. In the darkness he did not 
notice the scene enacted before him and 
fell over the prostrate and cursing offi- 
cer, who was trying to extricate himself 
from the tangle. Jim’s mandolin nar- 
rowly missed hitting the man and 
splintered on the cobblestones. Ling 
heard the racket and stopped to learn 
what it was all about. He feared that 
he might outrun his friends and become 
separated from them. He went back 
cautiously to the writhing, struggling 
heap that was Jim and a British army 
officer of high rank. Jim blubbered in- 
coherently. The officer cursed eloquently. 
In the uncertain light Corporal Brown 
waddled along. Not seeing the two try- 
ing to release themselves from the 
tangle, he plunged into the pile also. Be- 
hind him came an Irishman who, seeing 
Ling, grabbed the guitar from the darky 
and struck at the corporal with it. The 
blow missed its mark and the officer was 
again knocked to the cobblestone road. 
When he regained his feet he was sput- 
tering and fuming, the wreck of Ling’s 
guitar hung around his neck. Three 
darkies beat a hasty and strategic re- 
treat as the blood-thirsty mob were 
ordered back to billets, far from avenged 
for their injured feelings. The com- 
manding officer’s edict saved the negroes. 

Across fields and through woods fled 
the darkies, Bossy easily holding his own 
with Ling and Jim. Fright lent wings 
to their feet but failed to provide them 
with any additional breathing equip- 
ment. Onto a hard road they stumbled, 
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exhausted. Where it led they knew not 
and cared less, just so it led far, far 
from the evening’s activities. 

The road was quite deserted as for an 
hour or two the tired three trudged on. 
After a prolonged silence the corporal 
spoke: 

“Men, us wuz makin’ a hit wid dem 
ole ecawn fiel’ songs back thar. Maybe 
us kin make some money w’en us gits 
home ag’in. S’posen we th’ee gits to- 
gethe’ an’ gives conce’ts fo’ de wi'ite 
fo’kses. Golla, wou'den dat be gran’?” 

The speculation was interrupted by 
Ling, “Yas, but effen yo’ sings eny mo’ 
of dem songs "bout yo? mammy or whah 
she come fum us mos’ liable to git kilt 
an’ hafta play a ha’p fo’ ole Sain’ Pete’, 
and I ain’t nevah care "bout no ha’p 
music. ‘ Nope, nuffin doin’ wid dis 
niggah. I mout git me kilt in some w’ite 
man’ hen house, but not wid—” 

“Aw, shet yo’ big mouf, niggah,” Bossy 
interjected disgustedly. 

In silence again the three plodded 
along the dark road. They came to a 
crossroads where moved a_ constant 
stream of trucks, all seemingly heavily 
laden. 

Hail after hail to the drivers went un- 
heeded or was returned by jibes and 
eurses. The stream was nigh endless. 
Finally a truck which appeared to be the 
last of the present procession came 
along. By some miracle the driver sized 
up the situation and stopped. He granted 
the weary three an audience. 

“Watcha want?” he demanded as he 
pulled his machine to a grinding stop. 

“Cap’n, sah,’ Bossy pleaded, “Kin yo’ 
take an’ carry th’ee ti’ad Ame’ican sojers 
to-to—” “Hey, Jim,” the corporal ad- 
dressed his remark to Breech, “Wha’ did 
dat officer fellah tell we’uns to go to?” 

“St. Agony.” Jim supplied the name. 

The truck driver laughed heartily. 
“Haw, haw,” he bellowed, “Say, that’s 
good. St. Agony, haw, haw. So you 
wanta go to St. Agony, huh? Well, I’ll 
bet before you’ve got there good you'll 
wish you was somewheres else.” 

This was not at all reassuring to the 
puzzled negroes, but orders were orders. 
To St. Aignon they would go if pos- 
sible. 

The driver advanced an inquiry. “How 
much is it worth for me to carry you 
near there? I can let you off at a road 
that will take you there. What do you 
say? Shake it up now, I gotta hurry.” 

A hasty conference disclosed the fact 
that Jim still had the frances he had 
taken from the alleged crap shooter at 
the British camp. This amount with 
what Ling and Bossy possessed was 
offered the truck driver who tried not to 
appear too eager and a bargain was 
struck. 

The three climbed into the truck and 
made themselves as comfortable yet as 
inconspicuous as possible among the as- 
sortment of boxes in the truck. Through 
the night they sped and sleep soon 
claimed them for they were tired, dog 
tired. 

Intent upon the task at hand, that of 
catching up with the rest of the supply 
train, the driver, in his attempt to dodge 
shell holes that occurred at close in- 
tervals in the road, entirely forgot his 
sleeping passengers. Passing the road 
that led to St. Aignon, the truck sped 
on, bouncing and lurching in the dark- 
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ness. Mile after mile was covered at a 
killing speed over roads that at best 
were terrible. 

Soon shelling began. The Germans 
seemed to realize that the troops at the 
front, sorely harassed, were in need of 
much ammunition and food supplies. 
They had the range of this road over 
which the needed commodities must 
move, so they shelled it systematically, 
hopefully, effectively. Shrapnel 
shells burst spitefully, showering their 
destruction as they flared in the dark- 
ness. Some of the trucks managed to 
get through, some stayed where they 
were. One burned, casting the reflections 
of flickering flames high in air as its 
gas tank ignited. 

The intense shelling awakened the 
three. They prayed in their terror, but 
the prayers held little if any consolation, 
they preferred to trust their fates to 
their feet. The truck seemed to be ad- 
vancing to that place from which the 
shells came. Ahead could be heard the 
constant roll of heavy thunder that was 
the guns firing at short intervals, both 
German and American. 

Discretion being the better part of 
valor, they chose to retreat, and stood 
not upon the order of their going. Climb- 
ing out of the bumping and swaying 
truck, they ran pell-mell down the road, 
falling, running, stumbling, climbing out 
of great cavities that still held the acrid 
smell of high explosives. A burst, close 
to one side, sent them sprawling into a 
ditch beside the road, panic-stricken and 
speechless. 

Something under Ling and Bossy was 
soft and alive but unyielding. It strug- 
gled, struck at them, then cursed them 
roundly. It was their captain’s voice. 
Off his prostrate form the two clambered 
and, frightened as two negroes could be, 
they found that words of explanation 
would not come. It dawned on them that 
the whole outfit had taken refuge from 
the shelling in this ditch. The captain 
cursed and raved. 

“You blankety-blank gold-bricks, didn’t 
I tell you to come off that road when the 
shelling started? What in hell do you 
think you’re doing, trying to pull some 
bravery under fire stuff, eh? Trying to 
get medals I suppose? Well, I'll give 
you medals. Who are you?” 

“Corporal Brown, sah.” Bossy’s voice 
returned under the captain’s deluge of 
profanity. 

“Corporal Brown, eh? This is a fine 
time and way to show up. Where have 
you been for the past two days and 
nights? You and two of your squad 
have been hiding out. Haven’t you?” 

“Yo’ see, sah,” Bossy tried to explain, 
“we wuz—” 

“Shut up! I know where you were. 
You were drunk and sleeping in the 
woods, weren’t you, now? Tell the 
truth; I'll skin you if you lie to me,” 
raved the captain, “I know all about you 
niggers, I can read you like a book.” 


“Yassah, Cap’n,” was the meek reply, 


“dat’s whut we been doin’. Cap’n sho 
know all ‘bout niggahs. Dat’s right, 
sah.” 

“Well, you'll pay for it. You get 


busted and each of the three of you gets 
a month’s extra duty. Understand?” 
was the officer’s ultimatum. 

Bossy swallowed hard. Gone was his 
authority. He replied meekly, “Yassah, 
sho do be.” 
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Double Room & Bath, $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Wire at Our Expense 


r Reservations 


F. D. Sortetp 
Director 


Square Knotters 


N EMBERS of the most fascinating 
recreational activity the Servic« 
can avail themselves of our efficient 
mail order service, no matter where 
they may be All square knot ma- 
teriale—silk cord, pearl buckles, rings 
s instruction books, sent by mail to all 
t parts of the world 


Send your order direct or write 
for booklet. 


P.C.HERWIG CO. 


i Square Knot Headquarters 
97 SANDS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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narrowed down to a point and disap- 
peared. It was going to be a tremen- 
dous effort to walk any farther that day 
and the barren fields offered little induce- 
ment to linger in the vicinity. The two 
men sat down on their packs and looked 
sadly at their new shoes. These shoes 
were not yet broken in and hence made 
their feet sore. 

“We're getting closer all the time,” 
said Eadie. “We're bound to find the 
outfit some day.” 

“Yeh, some day,” agreed Darcy. 
“When we were three or four hundred 
miles from the outfit it didn’t seem half 
as far off as it does now when we ain’t 
but ten or twelve.” 

Eadie stood up and looked about for a 
mile-post. 

“Here comes a motorcycle guy,” called 
Darey, “we can ask him.” He pointed to 
a cloud of dust approaching from the 
direction of the town, in front of which 
could be seen the thin shape of a motor- 
cycle with its rider. 

The motorcycle approached, slowed 
down, and as Darcy stood up to hail its 
rider, the machine stopped. The rider 
wheeled it to one side of the road, and 
kicked its stand into place with a sweep 
of his foot. The rider of the machine 
was a large husky soldier, a very capa- 
ble looking gun swung from his hip, and 
his arm bore the blue brassard with two 
white letters, large and glaring—M. P. 

“Oh, misery!” muttered Eadie. The 
halting of this policeman boded the 
wanderers no good. It would mean a re- 
quest to be shown the authority for their 
wandering at large, and like Simple Si- 
mon, indeed they had not any. The mili- 
tary policeman approached. 

“Are you the two guys that beat up 
the cook?” asked he. 

“What cook?” countered Eadie. 

The M. P. grinned. “I ain’t askin’ 
officially,” said he, “but just as one guy 
to another. That bird has been sufferin’ 
for a rubbin’ down for some time. Come 
clean, now, ain’t you two the ones that 
slipped it to him? You answer the de- 
scription, two tough guys, salvage uni- 
forms, phony wound stripe, toughest one 
a sergeant.” 

“Well,” said Eadie, “we had a few 
words with a guy back there—lI don’t 
know about his being a cook.” 


“He's a cook, all right,” said the M. P. 
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“He cooks for the big two-star boys 
that hang around corps headquarters. 
Any other cook you could beat up an’ 


nothin’ said, but you go banging around 
the kitchen pet of one o these here gen- 
erals, an’ there’s a wild cry out for yuh. 
Have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks,” said Eadie. He and Darcy 
took the proffered cigarettes, tailor- 
mades, too, and lighted them in silence. 
What did all this apparent friendliness 
on the part of the M. P. portend? 

“Well,” said the M. P., “I'm out lookin’ 
for yuh an’ givin’ the glad news to every 
patrol we got out. You better dust outta 
this area, I ain't kiddin’. Tell me, is it 
true yuh knocked him down and kicked 


the liver out of him?” 
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“Somethin’ like that,” said Darcy. “He 
got us to chop up a cord o’ wood an’ said 
he'd give us a feed for it an’ then he 
issued out a ean o’ goldfish.” 

“That's him,” said the M. P. “He used 
to cook for our detail. Well, he got pro- 
moted to be cook for the corps mess an’ 
we got all set to live off the fat o’ the 
land. Why, we give him a blow-out the 
night he left that set us back near a 
month’s pay apiece. So then about a 
week later, when he’d never come near 
us, a couple of us went up to pay him a 
eall. He was sittin’ in the shed pickin’ 
away at what was left of a roast suckin’ 
pig. Well, in two words, he didn’t offer 
us none an’ we asked for it, an’ maybe 
said some hard words. What does he do 
but turn us in for botherin’ him an’ hang- 
in’ round his kitchen! An’ on the charge 
sheet is endorsed by old Turkeyface him- 
self, ‘Severe sentence.’ We're still payin’ 
the blind. By God!” cried the M. P., 
“lemme shake hands with you guys! He 
said you broke every bone in his body 
almost.” 

He shook hands violently with Darcy 
and Eadie. “Now then,” said he, “you 
wanta get away from here. Listen, now, 
there’s a ration truck goin’ up to Toul in 
about ten minutes. I saw it loadin’ when 
I come out. I'll curve back to town an’ 
tell em’ to be on the lookout for yuh. 
Jump in an’ stay outta sight. No one’ll 
look for you in Toul. You could stay in 
Vaucouleurs till hell froze before any of 
our guys would bother yuh, but there’s 
too much rank behind that cook. We'd 
all get put on the honey cart an’ that 
wouldn’t help you nor us either. Well, 
s’long, I'll go back an’ fix it up with the 
truck driver to give yuh a ride an’ then 
I'll be on my way again.” 

He mounted his motorcycle, swung it 
about, and was gone. In a little while 
he was back again and shouted encourag- 
ingly to them as he went by. A few 
minutes later a truck followed that came 
to a groaning halt as the two wanderers 
waved their arms at it. 

“You two the guys that beat up the 
cook?” called the driver. 

“That’s us,” answered Eadie. 

“Well, get in the back,” directed the 
driver, “an’ holler when you're in.” 

The two boosted each other in over the 
tailgate, yelled to the driver, and away 
they went. 

“Well, can you tie that?” asked Darcy, 
when they were well under way, tucking 
his pack under him to ease the bouncing 
of the truck a little. “Every one in this 
country is our friend because we beat up 
the cook. He must have been mean as 
dogwood and twice as nasty.” 

“Boy,” said Eadie, “when that M. P. 
shook hands with me I was more sur- 
prised than if Kaiser Bill himself had 
done it. Why, think of the drag he 
would have had with the general if he'd 
arrested the men that had banged the 
general’s cook! I know one mess that 
will eat poor for a few weeks.” 

“Hey!” bellowed a voice from the front 
of the truck, “you birds hungry?” 

“That’s our middle name,” answered 
Eadie. “We're always hungry.” 

“There's a case 0’ jam open and some 
bread in a bag there,” yelled back the 
man. “Dig in.” 

The two opened the jam, helped them- 
selves to a loaf of bread and ate heartily. 
The truck bounced over the road, its 
cargo of rations creaked and banged, and 
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the sideboards rattled merrily. Night 
fell, and it began to rain while they were 
still on the way. 

“This is luck,” said Eadie,” but you re- 
member all the time that we’ve been on 
the way, just as everything looked the 
blackest, all of a sudden it all straight- 
ened out. Here we are, riding along in 
our own auto, a full belly and a dry skin. 
I'd hate to be under a haystack tonight.” 

“We ain’t there yet,” said Darcy. “This 
is too good to last.” 

“Well, let’s enjoy it while it does,” said 
Eadie. 

The truck rattled on, the rain drove 
against the cover, they halted while the 
driver held conversation with unseen 
men, and they proceeded again. Traffic 
became thicker and Eadie could tell when 
they were at a cross-roads by the free 
comment of the driver and his assistant 
and the faint, yet bitter replies of un- 
seen soldiers.” 

“We're gettin’ near the front,” said 
Darcey, peering out the back. “These 
trucks are all runnin’ without lights.” 
Hardly had he said this when the truck 
lurched violently several times and then 
came to a halt. 

“Ditched!” decided Eadie. He waited 
for the driver to burst into profanity, but 
he heard them climbing down from their 
perch in silence. “What’s the matter?” 
he asked, as two dripping figures ap- 
peared at the tailgate. 

“Nothin’,” said one of them. “This is 
as far as we go.” 

“Is this Toul?” cried Eadie. 

“Yep,” replied the driver, climbing into 
the truck, “this is Toul.” 

“Do you suppose we could sleep in the 
truck tonight?” asked Eadie. 

“Sure,” said the driver, “there’s room 
in here for a million.” 

He and his companion had bedding 
rolls like officers, which they unrolled on 
top of the load. Eadie and Darcy, how- 
ever, had nothing but their blankets and 
overcoats. They put these down and, 
using their gas masks for pillows, wig- 
gled around like snakes to find a place 
where they could lie and escape the 
sharp corners of the ration cases. 

“T’ll bet you a month’s pay we find the 
outfit tomorrow,” said Eadie. 

“Huh!” replied the other. In the front 
part of the truck cigarettes glowed where 
the driver and his assistant were having 
their good-night smoke. They must have 
eaten their supper before they left Vau- 
couleurs, or else on the seat on the way 
up. 
“Wasn’t it lucky we got out of Vau- 
couleurs so smoothly,” said Eadie. 

“I bet I get a blind yet for throwin 
my rifle away,’ remarked Darcy. “I 
could have carried it a cinch in the truck. 
Maybe I can swipe another. They ought 
to be plenty around if they’re all as 
heavy as mine. It was one o’ them En- 
fields. They probably cost more than a 
Springfield, they’re bigger. I wonder if 
the bayonet I got would fit a Spring- 
field? Most like not. Will a Enfield 
bayonet fit a Springfield?” 

Hearing no reply, Darcy turned upon 
his side. “Hey, sergeant,” he said softly. 
Silence. “Ah, he’s poundin’ his ear al- 
ready. Sergeants is great guys for 
sleepin’.” He rolled back and in a minute 
or two was asleep himself. 

(Copyright by the Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 

(Continued next month.) 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
FROM WHEREVER YOU ARE 


SEND FOR 
LEAFLET 
“BANKING Fy 
Sy 
BY MAIL.” 4 
ALLOT- a 
MENTS 
ACCEPTED 


THE SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS 
74 Wall St., New York 


CHARTERED 1829 -:- 


INTEREST 
BEGINS 
AS SOON 


AS YOUR 
DEPOSIT 
REACHES 


US 


ASSETS OVER $100,000,000.00 


THE O’HARE 


HE world's greatest shooting records 
made by the U. S. Springfield rifie 
is largely due to the use of this 
micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“click”’ 1 inch for each 100 yards of 
range; correct 
measurements 
of half inch are 
also given on 
this micrometer. 
Price, $5.00. 
Icarry a large 
line of Tele- 


MICROMETER 


rod, Jag or Tip, with Brush, price, $1.50. 
Parker famous Ball-Bearing Handle 
UDLIKA, extra long, with Jag Tip, price, 
$1.75. .22-caliber Pistol Rods, Button or 
Ball-Bearing Handles, Jag or Tip with 
Brush, price, 
$1.60. .38-465, 
same price. 
Creedmore 
Targets and 
Standard 
American, 25- 
ring Target 


scopes of the 
best, and price 
reasonable, I 
also keep a full line of A. G. Parker’s rods 
—every article Parker makes for riflemen. 
His best .30-caliber Steel Core Celluloid 
Swivel and Ball-Bearing Handles with 
Jag Tip, price, $1.90. Jointed, same price. 
.30-caliber button handle Celluloid Jag 
or Tip, price, $1.50. .22-caliber, same 


P. J. OTHARE 
552 Irvington Ave., So. Orange, N. J. 


(known as the 
German Ring 
Target) and the 
International Dewar Match, 25-, 50-, and 
100-yards, in stock. All makes of .22- 
caliber ammunition. Service .30-caliber 
ammunition also reduced. .30-caliber does 
splendid shooting up to 200 yards. Pasters 
in stock. Cleaning patches, all calibers. 
Send for my No. 7 Illustrated Catalogue 


Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 


For quality that means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 
For style that’s right up to the minute—for good sound 
value that saves you money—you want 


B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 


The Bieber-Kaufman Co. street, s. Washington, D. C. 
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OUR FAVOR 
Songs 
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OUT 
THE LEAD. 


FLEA GAS MAS 
/ Factory 


CLOSE UP OF 
A FLEA PUTTING 
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STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway New York 


PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


"4, 
on co. oF 


The Mark of Quality 


Socony Products 


Illuminating Oils 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 
Gasoline and Motor Oils 
Fuel Oil 
Asphaltums, Binders and Road Oils 
Paraffine Wax and Candles 


Lamps, Stoves and Heaters 


Branch Offices in the Principal Cities of 


Japan Siam Straits Settlements Australasia 
China India Netherlands India Turkey 
Indo-China Philippine Islands South Africa Syria 


TRACE MARK 
Bee 
a 
ae 
Bulgaria 
Greece 
Jugoslavia 


“Don't be 


selfish 


Pleasure forall 


©1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., W inston-Salem, N.C. 
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